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PREFACE. 


Tiie following compilation, it must be confessed, vci y inadequately 
fulfils the hopes held out by the title page While some detailit 
are given of the leading events of the yeai, much of the woik ni 
taken up with the consideration of important pubhc questions 
Which have been agitated during the period under review lliou^h 
the course pursued may be unsatisfactory to persons merely In 
search of general infoimation about India, it is hoped that it will 
meet with the approval of those for whom the volume is chiefly in- 
tended — ^philanthropists desirous of doing what hes in their power 
for the benefit of our Eastern Empire* 

Apart from Missions, to which, for reasons given in the body of 
the work, insufficient space has been devoted, it will be seen tliat 
three principal topics are discussed, viz, the Civil Service, the 
Land Question, and National Education. 

Wlule the volume was passing through the press, intelligonco 
was received that Babu Satendro Nath Tagore, a Native of Ben- 
gal, had been a successful competitor for admission into the In- 
dian Civil Service Mr S Lamg observed,* There is no right- 
minded Enghshman who would not bo dehghted to hear that any 
pnze open to fair competition had been won by a Hindoa” All 
honor be to the first of a long hne of men, some of wliom, it is 
hoped, will rank with the Thomasons, Outrams, Lawrences, Montgo- 
merys, Freres, and other distinguished names in the Indian Service 
At the lost competition even Africans entered the hsts To mould 
such a heterogeneous mass into a good class of Public Servants, the 
compiler is more and more convinced of the necessity of the course 
of trainmg proposed after the first examination Facts have already 
proved that there is no sufficient guarantee for the qualifications of 
the men admitted imder the present system. A year’s study at 
olie of the Umversities, after passing the first test, is qmte inade- 
quate The subject is of vast importance If the Officers of Govern- 
ment are men of the nght stamp, every reform will follow in duo 
course, whereas the best system will prove almost inoperative, if 
badly admimstered 

Considerable space has been given to the Bent Question in 
Bengal * The attention of the compiler was powerfully drawn to 
the subject, by visits to the principal Indigo Distnct and couversa- 
taons with Ryots and others mterested. Just as that country was 
long the staunchest supporter of slaveiy, which paraded the de- 
claration, “ All men are free and equal,” so the Government of 
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India, which bold for nought” the Ryots of Bengal, published 
the following, as if in bitter irony, in Regulations — 

** VIL ft ix nip; the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, 
and moio |)fUti(‘ularlv those who fiom then situation are most helpless, the 
Gorcinor General m Council, will, whenever he may deem it pioper, enact such 
regulations as he may think necessary foi the protection and welfare of the de- 
pendent talookdais, ryots, and other cultivatois of the soil ” 

A terrific deluge of blood promises to wash away the stain from 
the proud escutcheon of America , but when will the condition of 
unhappjr Bengal cease to be a foul blot on our administration ? 

The judgment on the Rent Question of Sir Barnes Peacock has 
outlawed the people's sense of justice Even the leading oigan of 
Colomst party admits, that it lays down “ a principle not hitherto 
noticed by any who liave commented upon it”* Mi K Jackson, 
Judge of the Lowci Court, who has had far greater advantages for 
forming a coirect opinion of the ryots' prospects over one whose 
Indian life h<as been spent withm the Mahratta ditch, declares 
that tlie rate sanctioned by the Chief Justice “ would at once drive 
the ryots fiom their homes or place them at the mercy of Mr Hills '' 
Only men ignorant of the country will attach importance to the 
fact, that a Native Judge agreed with the Chief Justice It is not 
surprising tliat aHindoo, new in Office, should coincide with a stiong- 
willed supeiior 

However, all admit that legislation is required Sir Romes Pea- 
cock, in the conclusion of his judgment, remaiked — 

It 18 not for U3 in this place to comment upon the nets of the legislature or 
to suggest amendment of the law Weh.ue merely to ndministei it as we find 
il But we tliink we may faiily point to this case as an example of the difficul- 
Ijcs which have been mated by some of the piovisions of Act X of 1859, and 
ot the vast amount of litigation, harassing both to Inndowneis and r^ots, which 
nlust ncccssaiily ansc unbss that Act be amended 

■M 

The Fneiul of India would withdraw the last shred of prio- 
tection from the lyot Instead of compelling the landlord to 
show that the lent demanded from a tenant, wiih r%ght of occu~ 
farvoy, is “ fiiir and equitable,” it is proposed that he should have 
powei to exact any terras he pleases, while the ryot must instantly 
quit if he does not accede to them The course lecommended m the 
following compilation will be found at page 40 

Bofoio oui empnc became established in India, the injustice and 
tyranny of mlcrs was sometimes cured and avenged by a successful 
revolt This nide and tenible remedy is not open to a feeble race 
kept down by British bayonets The words of Solomon, which 
have described the state of the ryot in Bengal under our rule dur- 
ing the past, may hold good with regaid to the future " So I re- 
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turned and considered all the oppieasions that arc done under the 
sun , and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter , and on the side of their oppressors there was power , 
but they had no comfoiter 

Tt will easily be perceived that the comparison between Bengal 
and Bombay is designed to show the inaccuracy of the assertions 
made with regard to the former and its much vaunted “ permanent 
landloid settlement * ** Notwithstanding repeated corrections in the 
Thnies of India, the Fi^end of Indm, m a recent issue, n^akes the 
following statement respecting Calcutta "The Customs Revenue 
IS nearly twice that of any o3ier port of India This is calcu- 
lated to produce a most erroneous impression It is well known 
that the Salt Tax is an important item of Indian Revenue Bengal 
now uses, to a large extent, impoi'ted Salt, on which duty is paid , 
Bombay manufactuies its Salt Exclusive of Salt, it is shewn at 
page 90 that the Customs Revenue pey head, the only fair test, is 
neaily 2| times greater in the Bombay Presidency than in Bengal, 
The produce of the Income Tax pei head is also more than double. 
Bengali, it is true, pays about thirU'en pence pei head for Salt, and ' 

Bombay only eight pence , but a smaller duty is intentionally $ 
levied on Bombay Salt as a very inadequate compensation for the 
Laud Tax, which, including excise, is o8 7f(/ per head, instead of ^ 
2s S^d as m Bengal f ? 

While the compiler believes that the Friend of India, under its n 
present Editor, has pursued a most mischievous course with icgard 
to the Land Question in Bengal, it would be unfair not to state 
tliat Education has no warmer supporter, and that on many fj) 
othei points, connected with the welfare of the countiy, it mam- •'i 
tains its foi mer leputation f 

The acknowledgments of the compiler are due to the Government ^ 
of India foi a set of the General Administration Reports for 18G1-02. ^ 
Thougli their want of unifoimity renders comparison in many eases 
impossible, they aie a valuable treasury of information. Vaiious 
Indian Journals, whose names are specified, have supplied the most 
interesting portions of the volume Ceylon has only been inciden- 
tally noticed The reader is recommended to consult Ferguson’s 
Ceylon Direcim^y, published annually It gives the most com- 
plete information regarding the Island at present available. 

Madras, 13^/i. Ociober, 1803 


• Indian Money 

12 picc 01 4 pirc — 1 annn \ld IG annas 1 llupcc, 2 Shillings. 


* Fffptemhpr 17, 1863 

f It should have Ixjcn inewtioned iJiat tho iate» of the Land Tax, given at page 86, 
are taken from the Statistical Table accompany iiig tho Public Works EeporHot 
ItfOi 62 
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INTRODUCTION 

India presents a most inteiesting study to every lover of man- 
kind Sandy tracts, appaiently doomed to hopeless harreniiess, are 
bemg transformed into smiling fields of richest green , primeval 
forests, the haunt of the tiger or wild eleiihant, are disappeaiing 
before the axe of the European settler , whilst commerce is being 
facilitated by some of the noblest tiiumphs of engineering skill 
The national intellect is awakening into new life under the influ- 
ence of western civihsation and literature , and, above all, the hght 
of the Gospel is beginning to dispel the moral and spiritual dark- 
ness which broods over the country 

Philanthropists having time and opportunity will consult the 
Reports and other documents, which are published in hundreds. 
There are many, however, who will find this impossible To stfcch 
the following compilation, in which the salient points under each 
head are noticed, may not be unwelcome No attempt is made to 
blend the whole into a contmuous naiTative, for it will be more 
satisfiwstory to those for whom the volume is intended, to have the 
information from the onginal sources, where practicable 
Subjects are arranged under four great divisions, — OrviL, Social, 
JSsitellectual, and Religious , but it must be admitted that this 
classification is not stnctly observed Several topics run into each 
other ; othem may be grouped differently, viewed under different 
aspects It is hoped, however, that the General Index will enable 
thd reader speedily to ascertain where information is given on any 
point ppticed. 

Want of Uniform Statistics 

One of the first public acts of Lord Elgin was the appointment 
id a Statistical Committee Its necessity is thus shewn : 

is. His B!xeeUen<^ the Oovi^rnor Genersl in Council ohserres, a moss of 
‘ Btstbeici^ in the AdUfini^atuni Reports of the difiereut local Gotemments and SihoDg 



t WANT OF T7N1FOBM STATISTICS 

l^ecinds •! iho variouR Government Offices, but are not compiled on nny 
uniform plan nor brought together in an^ Oenthd Office^ ao as to Bhevr the Statistios of 
the Bmpire *^Proceedtn 0 if 6 th June, 16651 

The work of th^ Committee was to revise the Board of Trade 
and other Official Betums and to report to the Government as to 
the Forms and Begnlations which they would recommend with a 
view to the compilation of an uniform system of Imperial Statistics 
in the newly created Branch of the Fmancial Department The 
Report of the Committee has been referred to the vanous local 
Governments When the siwestions made are earned out, great 
focilities will be afforded for determining many important questions 
which have long been agitated 

Census^ — ^Population Returns of divisions of the empire have 
been prepared, with more or less care, at different penods In the 
Madras Presidency a rough Census is taken quinquenniafly ; in 
British Burmah the capitetion tax requires the rural population 
to be numbered yearly There are also some admirable Stotistical 
Reports, m great detail, of a few distncts in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, like that of Cawnpore by Sir Robert Montgomery What 
is wanted is a General Cenaua taken aimidtaneoualy. This was to 
have been done in 1861, but the recent Mutmy and the agitation 
occasioned by new taxes, seemed to Lord Canning to render it inex-* 
pedient Wnile there is some excuse for the Indian Government, 
it was absurd timidity not to cany out the measure m Ceylon * 
Because the Jews objected to the reckoning of those who were 
to be innumerable as the host of heaven or the sand of the 
sea, the same feeling was attributed to Buddhist Singhalese I 
Expenence has shown that the pobtical * danger appi;ehended has 
been greatly exaggerated After a sanguinary struggle with the 
most dangeious enemy we ever encountered m Lidia, the Puiyab was 
annexed in 1849 The Administration Report for 1850-51 contains 
the following statement " 289 Under the statistical operations, 
a Census of tlie entire population, with an elaborate detail of castes 
and professions, and careful returns of agricultural produce and stock, 
ate prepared ” As the value of all other statistics aepends, to a Targe 
extent, on correct population returns, it is to be hoped that the Indian h 
O ovemment will direct a general Census of the empire to be taken 
in !864 In England the regular returns of births and deaths 
render a decennial census sufficient for most purposes In the absence 
of such data^ the Census m India, as in France, might be taken quib* 
quenmally. Under the highly organised system of Indian kdnmie- 
tration, this would present no great difficulty Among other items 


* It wiH, however, be fiweii in a eubseqneat chapter, the Ceylon GoWnhieiit hsi 
piMWJd lu ordinaT^ce, eubjoet to the Queen*8 approval, for the registration of births and 
deaths tliroughout the Istand But withont an sooafaie Constui to start with, it vili 
Tj^ like a survey without the laeasuremeot of abaea 
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it is very desirable to ascertain the percentage of persons able to read 
j^other point of inquiry should be the number of native weavers* 
Territorial Changes 

Britisll Burmah. — On the 31st January 1862, the three maritime 

K mces of Arakan, P^u, and Tenassermi, wore united under one 
administration and called British Burmah 
North Canara* — In April 1862, the district of North Oanara, 
with the exception of the talook of Kundapore, was tiansferred from 
Madras to Bombay 

SlUUbulpore« — On the 30th Apiil, 1862, Slumbulpore and its 
dependences were transferred from Bengal to the Centiul Piovmcefi^. 

Proposed Territorial Changes 


Union of Sind and the Poiyab* — It seems very desirable that this 
recommendation, whidh has frequently boon made, should be carried 
out The whole basin of the Indus and the tivo Rivers would then 
be under one Government. The same administration would have 
charge of the entne western frontier, while commercial entei'prises 
could be aided more effectually Bombay, on the other hand, has 
comparatively httle connection with Smd. As the jurisdiction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provmces has been con- 
siderably circumscribed by the transfer of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territory, Delhi should be re-aanex:ed to the division to which it 
belongs geographically 

Eastern BeugaL — The of Incha^ suggests that Assam 

and the neighbouring districts should be formed into a Chief Com- 
missionership Few portions of the empire are richer m natural 
capabihties, and under an eflicient officer, they would rapidly rise 
in importance. 

Area and Population 

The following tables give the extent and population of the 
principal divisions of India and Ceylon, accoraing to the latest 
available Statistics. 

British Territory* 
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PART I— CIVIL. 

Public Opinion in India 

It IS essential to a proiier undcistanding of Indian questions 
to know the position of paities 

** Public opinion in India,’’ says Mr S L&ing, ^ is made up of tiliree elesaents^^e 
official, the non-official bluropean, and the Native These again compnse numerous 
eub divisions , , Still, as a general rule it may* be said that Native and Official 
pubUp opinion for the xnostp^ coincide, and constitute what may be called the opi- 
nion of the Government ; while that of the independent Bhsropeon emumunity tends io 
fulfil the normal functions of * Her Majesty’s Opposition/ ”t 

The two parties, the People and the Colonists, thotigh vastly dis- 
proportionate m respect of numbers, are much more nearly matched 
so &r as influence is concerned The masses of India are -sunk in 
ignorance, and for centuries they have been accustomed to oppres- 
sion. With the exception of a tew educated men at the Presidency 
towns, none have stood up to plead the cause of tteir countrymen. 
Every day, however, native opinion is gatheiiug strength Its pro- 


+ « No xckable «tatkjti«”~R Temple ♦ Bwttuive cnw&l ehwgH. 

X England 6*Mx8laozr ill the &st.” 
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gress will be shewn at some length hereafter The officers of Go- 
vernment, as a body, have sought to maintain the just rights of the 
people StiU, for the most p^t, they do not express their views 
through the press, and their opinions are often buned in blue-books 
A few Missionaries, like the Rev J Long, amid a torrent of ridicule 
and vituperation, have advocated the claims of the unhappy lyots. 
I^t, but not least, most of the Indian newspapers, with the excep- 
tion of the prmcipal journals in Bengal, while acknowledging the 
great benefits of European enterpnse, have not overlooked the evils 
by which it is too apt to bo accompanied The Bombay Times of 
Imlia has especially done good service 

The Indigo planters of Bengal are the leaders of the colonist 
party Independent Europeans in Bombay and Madras aie mudi 
less extreme iii their views, approximating more to those held by 
enlightened administrators, like Sir Robert Montgomery Foi many 
years " The Indigo Planters* Association’* was the organ of the 
colonists , but after the disclosures oi the Indigo Commission it 
'was deemed politic to assume another title, The Landholders* and 
Commercial Association ’* Of the Indian press, the Calcutta EngUeli^ 
man and the Huirkaru^ were long the chief supporters of the Indigo 
inteiest Latteily the colomst party has been greatly assisted by 
the advocacy of the Fi^vd of Indm The extent and accuracy 
of its information, the abihty of its articles, and lis gentlemanly 
tone under its two first editors, rendered it the leading journal in 
the East On many important (j^uestions it was the exponent of the 
views held by philanthropists m England The present editoi, 
however, writes as follows — 


" The pBeudo Christian policy is held by a small pioportion of the missionary 
party in India , by the evangelical party in England whom they, njisled themeelves, 
mislead , and by the old civilian class who constitute the majonty of the Indian (Joun- 
cil at home, and meanwhile form the Bengal executive here The traditional civilian, 
unable to exclude the interloper in fair tight as of old, has allied with himself a few 
of the Missionary interlopers who hold the lever of Exeter Hall in their hand The 
latter we believe to be as honest os they are nanow and misinformed in their news 
They forget the history of the past, misjudge the facts of the present, and ignore both 
Providence and Fohtical Economy ” — March 27, 1802 

In the course of review the subjects on which men of the above 
stamp have displayed such ignorance will be brought forward in 
detad The same J oumal, complacently asserts tliat while " theonsts” 
have vainly tried to " sweep back the only mfiucnces which will 
most thoroughly and speedily civilise the country,** the Coloniste 
V ** can point ^ 6very reform of the past iew years as the work of 
-their nftnds **f 

To show how totally different the views of the present editor op 
'mveucal important points are from those of his predecessors, it may 

ffwrkaru of late yearn has had several editors, diffenng considerably in their 

opinions. 

t mvptHbei 27, im. 
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be mentioned that Messrs Marahman and Townsend were among 
Che ill-informed pseudo-philanthropists”^ who opposed "'legislation 
intended to teach the ryot honesty,” and who praised Act X of 
1859, now denounced as " socialistic ” 

Mr Hugh Mason, at the Manchester Meeting, plainly said, " India 
IS cotton and cotton is India.” In hke manner the Colonist party 
"persuades itself that India is before things a great British tann, 
and that its laws, institutions, and customs, ought at once to be 
adapted to the interests of those who go from England and Scotland 
to ennch theinsolves”i* The followmg remarks are by the moat 
eminent pohtxcal economist of the age, J S Mill, Esq — 

“ Among a people like that of India the utmost efforts of the public authorities are 
not enough for the effectual ])rotection of the weak against tlie strong, and of all the 
strong, the Karo|>ean settlers are the strongest Wherever the demoralising effect of 
the situation is not in a most remarkable degree corrected by the peraonal character 
of the individual, they think the people of the Country mere dirt under their feet , it 
seems to them monstrous that any light of the natnes should stand m the way of their 
Binallest pretensions , the sim}»leatact of protection to the inhabitants against any act 
of power in their part which they may con]^ider useful to their commercial objects, 
they denounce and sincerely regard as an injury ”4: 

The same writer thus explains why the Colonial party has so 
much influence m England — 

" The settlers, not the natives, have the eai of the public at home , it is they whose 
representations are likely to pass for truth, because they alone havo both the meai^s 
aud the motive to press them persevenugly upon the luattentive and uninterestea 
pubhc miud ’ Page 330 

The Saturday Review gives one reason of the power of the party 
in India — 

" All, that is who are not bound by the ties of office, aud are at liberty to say and 
write what they please-— may, tbeiofoie, ho^ie to exercise an oierpoweiing influence 
ovei the Governor General They can make or m.ir his reputation They can revile 
and disparage and decry him if ho opxioses their wishes , they can laud him to the 
skies as a heaven bom genius and the wrisest and noblest of men, if he will but let 
them dp as they want They can, lu fact, treat him as they treated Loiil Conning, 
who was probably more undesei vedly abused and praised than any other man of his 
time In his early days no epithets were too bad tor him , but m the latter years of 
his i>ower he adopted a few measures which were highly popular with the non-official 
clique m India, and accorduiglj they now not only hold him up as a model of a ruler, 
hut they use his history as an argument for making the Governor General supreme.*' 

The struggle between the two parties is characterized by much 
the same features as those which marked the emancipation move- 
ment, It IS satisfactory that its termination promises, in this case 
also, to be on the side of justice and humanity Thoughtful and in- 
telbgent men at home, now understand the comparative value to be^ 
attached to opinions expressed. In an article, attributed to the 
Duke of Aigyll, in the Edknburgh Review ^ it is remai'ked,'— 

** A Calcutta legislature would be tbe legulature of a class in its worst and 
aggravated form. The * public opinion' of India is virtuaHy the opuiion of the small 

* June 19, 1862. f XktUy ATetos; 

I OottBiderations on Hepremtative Govemment. Page 
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but pn'werful Kuropeau oommurnty ItsinterestB are mainly oummeroial, and its ideas 
of policy and law are liable to the bias and insuperable tmnptations whioh ootnmeroial 
interests involve it 1&63, p 485 j 

% 

PERSONNEL OF GOVERNMENTS 
Sin CnvRhTs Wood. 

The present Secret iry of State foi India has the reputation of 
being “ the best abused public man of the day '' This can easily be 
explcimed. It has been Ins lot to hold office at a time when our 
Eastern Empire has passed through greater changes than during 
any former peiiod of its history The amalgamation of the Armies 
affected the interests of a large class of public servants in India 
A runmng tire was therefoie kept up upon the Secretary of State 
It IS to be hoped that the Royal Commission will satisfy all just 
claims Great odium was incurred for a time by the charges virtu- 
ally brought by Mr Laing and Colonel Balfour, that Sir Charles 
Wood, to round an English Budget,” kept a larger Mihtary Force 
in India than was required” The Friend of India stated, We 
learn that, in sptc of repeated entreaties from India, 367,196? worth 
of Stores has been shipped since 1st January last A year ago Sir 
Charles Wood was implored by Bombay to send no more smooth- 
bore carbines, but out came a whole thousand recently The Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No 298, Copy of any Correspondence with the 
Government of India, relating to the number and expenses of the 
European Troops now doing duty m India,” shows that Sir Charles 
Wood had recommended that a smaller Force should be maintained 
than the Indian Government considered necessary, and agreed to the 
sending home of several Regiments suddenly proposed, although they 
were not required in England Dates of the Invoices of Stores and 
dates of the Indents are given It is pi oved that Sir Chores Wood 
was blamed for despatching Stores, the requisitions for which had 
not been countermanded till after the vessels conveying them 
had sailed 

But the great attack upon Sir Charles Wood was made by the 
•Manchester party An influential deputation having waited upon 
Lord Palmerston, in effect, impeached the Indian Minister and 
requested his removal from office In the ensuing Session the long 
expected struggle left the position of Sir Charles Wood more secure 
than ever 

The result in a political point of view is most satisfactory The 
clear proof of the desire of Parliament to do justice to the people of 
India, instead of sacrificing their interests to those of a powerful 
elass at home, is worth a hundred thousand British bayonets for the 
Itiaantenance dt tranquillity 


* October »!, I80t 
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The opinion entertained of Sir Oharlefi Wood by intelligent 
natives of India will be best explained by tbe following extract Irom 
an Address to him, voted at a Public Meeting, held in Calcutta on the 
7th March, 1863 — 

“ Your warm and steady support of the local Oovemmeiits in the enactment of 
equal laws for, and the adnunistration of equal justice among all classes of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, in the unrooting of administrative abuses, in the canjnng 
nut of tinancial retrenchments, in tne prosecution of projects of material improyement, 
in the stimulation of commeroe^ oapit^ and industry, m the conservation of fnendly 
relations with the Native Princes and Chiefs by new bonds of attachment, have not 
only had the most beneficial effect on the cause of peace, progress, and reform, but 
attest the aealous and enbghteuod intcr^t which has marked your consideration of 
Indian matters 

It IS now often said, " India must be governed in India ** The 
following views on this point are expressed lu the address — 

We freely admit that the Government of India must to a ceitam extent be in 
India, and that the local Governments should enjoy the utmost latitude m respect to 
the details of administration.” 

Still, some supervision at home is considered absolutely neces- 
eary . — 

“ We are firmly persuaded, Right Hon’ble Sir, that the direction and control of 
Indian affairs m England by some delegate authonty, assisted by a body of Council- 
lors able and well informed on Indian questions, such as you have been assisted by, 
is essential to the good government of India. Not only do the highly salutary and ♦ 
beneficial effects of the Mmimstration of two successive Secretanea of State for India 
under the new constitution, —we mean Lord Stanley and yourself, Right Hon’ble Sir, 

— afford a practical |iroof of the admirable working of this form of Government, 
but the present relations of the two countries suggest the necessity as well as the 
sound policy of the intervention between the locm^ Governments of India and the 
Imperial Parliament of some superior authonty directly responsible to the latter ” 

In support of the views expressed in the above extract, the follow- 
ing quotation may be given from Menvale’s “ Colonization and 
Cmomes 

** That the protection of natives should in all oases be withdrawn altogether from 
the colonial le^lature, and intrusted to the central executive, is a pnncip& m which, 

I think, even the most jealous fnend of colonial freedom must acquiesce. One of the 
most usefuLf unctions of a distant central authonty— counterbalancing to a certain extent 
Ite disadvantages — 18 to arbitaate dispassionately between classes having so many mu- 
''tiial subjects of imtation ” P. 495 

Indiau Council • 

Though abused by the Colonial party, the gene^ feeling is 
that the Indian Council, on the whole, is working well Its advan- 
tages are acknowledged m the native address to Sir Charles Wood 
The place Which it mis resembles that of the House of Lortis in the 
British constitution It is a check upon hasty ill-advised measures 
The only change considered necessary is the removal of the restric- 
tion against the members having seats in Parliament It is highly 
desirable that some men^ with a good personal knowledge of India, 
should be able to take pait in debatess, ^ 
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Resignation of Lord Canning 

On March 12th 1862, Lord Canning laid down tho office ot 
Governor-General, which he had hold for six eventful years He died 
a few weeks after his letuin to England A notice of his character 
will be found in the obituary 

Appointment of Lord Elgin 

Lord Canning was succeeded by a tried administrator — Lord 
Elgin The following notice of the new Goveinoi -General is fiom 
Moil of tlie Time — ^ 

“ Tlie Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K T , seven years Governor General of Cana 
da, claims common diicostry nMtli tlie royal family of Bnice, whose name ho beats 
JTo IS the eldest son of the late Earl, who whilst Ambassador at Constantinople, collect 
ed and conveyed to England the celebrated * Elgin Marbles ’ The piesent Earl was 
born in 181 1, and was educated at the University of Oxford In 1841 he was elected 
to represent Southampton m parliament , but in the No\ ember following, by tho death 
of his father, he succeeded to the family honotus In 1842 lie was n<imiuated ti> the 
Governorship of Jamaica, which he hllod with great honour until 1846, when he was 
a]ipomted Qovennor General of Canada with i saUi’y of 70u0/ per annum His ad* 
imiustiation, practically sanctioned by six successive Secietarios of State for the 
CVilonios, was extremely popular, especially by his encouragement of the agricul tin o, 
coinmoroe, and export manufacture of the province, as well as by the. digiulitd 
neutrality ^vhich he maintained amidst the extremes of Canadian ^loliUes Upon his 
retiira to England in 1864, his Loidship was entertained at a grand public banq^uet, 
At which men of all shades of jKilitics were present The Earl Elgin has been twice 
111 vrried, the piesent countess being tho oldest siirvivmg daughter of tho late E«ul of 
Dm ham, formerly Governor-General of Canada. When in the sj>ring of 1867, the 
operations of Sir John Bowriug in China gave rise to so much debate and discussion in 
this country. Lord Elgiu was selected by Government of Lord Palmerston to pi o 
ceed as Plenipotentiary to the Court of Pekm, with power to settle the contioi oisy ” 

Resignation of Mr. S Laing 

On April 17th 1862, Mr S Laing submitted the most cheering 
budget which had ever been laid before the Indian public Import 
duties were reduced about one-half* and the Income-tax on Assossi- 
i^ents below 500 Rupees a year was abolished Sir Charles Wood, 
however, considered that there were serious errors in the financial 
accounts of the Indian Government. It was said that the deficit 
for 1860-61 excluding railways, amounting to £l,844l!7l5, appeared 
HI the accounts as £2,935,470, the deficit including railways On 
the other hand Mi Laing had omitted a charge of £458,333, loss 
by railway exchange, and included £529,446> due by the Home (io- 
vemment an account of advances made during the Chinese war 

There is little doubt but that Sir Charles Wood felt annoyed at 
being accused of sacrificing the interests of India to those of England, 
and of " a want of due attention” to tiie orders for Stores Tlus pro- 
bably led him to use language in criticising Mr Laing’s budget, too 
severe to be employed towards such an eminent public servant Mr 
Ljdng felt that, as an honorable man, there was no course open to 
Wm but to resign his post The last words which he wrote as 
Eiuancial Member of Council were as follows — 


2 
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** It u now juit eighteon months since I first limded m Indio, and during this period 
31 have been absent six months from severe illness, 

I found Indio with o deficiency estimated by the Government at 6,000,0001, I 
feave it with a surplus 

** 1 found it with an annual expenditure, open to revision, of 29,865,066f , 1 leave 
it with one of 23,454^087/ 

« I found it with a cash balance below 12,000,000/ , I leave it with one of 
17,783,978/ 

found it with ^oom and despondency prevailing, great animosity of races 
and parties, and wide spread disaffection and di^ontent , 1 leave it with one univer- 
sal feeling of hopefulness and satisfaction, and amidst general expressions of loyalty 
and attaenment from the natives of India to the British rule 

** I htive no ^ish to claim more than my fair share of credit as a member of Lord 
Canning’s government for those resiUSa but if they have failed to secure me against 
the repeated expression of disapprove and disavowal on the part ef the Secretory of 
State, 1 am recompensed by the consciousness that 1 have had no inconsiderable part 
in bringing them about, under the guidance and with the constant confidence and 
approve of that illustnous statesman who has been taken from us, and m cordial 
co-operation with colleagues such as Sir Bartle Frero and Mr Beadon, who have been 
■elected as the fittest men for the highest posts in India 

“ If I required any further consolation 1 should find it m the belief that there is 
not a single intelhgent man of any class, rtce, or religion in India, who does not 
recognise that as a Minister of India, under most arduous circumstances, I have en- 
deavoured to do my duty fearlessly and faithfully , and that my labours have been 
attended on the whole with more success than any one in India had ventured to 
anticipate,'* 


ApponmiENT OF Sir Charles Trevelyan 

Regret at the resignation of Mr Lamg was lemoved by the ap- 
pointment of Sir Charles Tievelyan The people hailed with en- 
thusiasm the return of the man who had chivalrously sacrificed 
himself to save the^vessel of the State Even the Presidency which 
now rejoices m the name of Sleepy Hollow,” was stirred to its 
depths, and held a meeting to do him honor such as had '' nevei 
beloi'e been seen in Madras ” The wisdom of the course he proposed 
to bring about a financial equilibrium — by reductions rather than to 
meet a war expenditure by three tremendous ” taxes, — was acknow- 
ledged by those who censured him most severely It is true that 
Borne still blamed him for insubordination , but when the whole 
country was in a blaze of rebelhon, it would have been small con- 
solation that §veiy thmghad been done according to the rules of red 
tape Sir Charles Trevelyan took the sole hne of conduct by which 
the evil could be averted Still a vast amount of mischief was done 
by Mr Wilson’s ill-judged measures Nothmg perhaps has tended 
more to make our rule detested throughout India Important tes- 
timony is home to this in Mr Laing’s last financial Minute — 

** Among tbn native olaases, although Lord Cauniog'B wise policy of sanctioning the 
nght of adop^on had to a great extent conciliated the princes and nelfles, a vast 
amoQut of smothered discoutont existed among the sma^er land holders, the trading 
olasses, and the masfi of the population, owing to the imposition of the income tax, 
the threat of the License tax, and the general fear of an indefinite succession of neiy 
>nd unpopular taxes — a fear which was made the most of by eveiy agitator hostile to 
Bntish rule 

** The extent of thw leelmg has, I think, never been properly understood in 
lend, where the Income-tax and License t^ hav^ been looked upoBj from an 
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point of Ti«w, as eqnitabla m thsory, and open to no greater objections in practice than 
similar taxes woula be in England But there is no sort of analogy between the prac- 
tical working of such taxes m England and in India In India^ the attempt at ol«»ssifi- 
oation IS au infinitely greater evil than the direct incidence of the tax The Income- 
tax required 700,000 or 800,000, the Liceuse-tax would have required 5,000,000 or 
0,000,000 tax-payers, to be assessed or arranged in classes after more or less investi- 
gation into their moans 

“ Such an enquiry could only be conducted by a Urge staff of subordinate native 
officials on low salaries It is absolutely certain that it must call forth a vast amount 
of annoyance, chicaneiy, evasion, oppression, and extortion, !N or were these ap- 
prehensions chimerical, on the contrai'y, we were wanied from all quartern 
by our most experienced officers, and most of all by influental natives, whoso 
fortunes were bound up with ours, and whose loyalty we could not doubt, that a 
gieat chango was taking place m the feeling of large classes of the native population 
towards us, owing to 3ie incidence, and still more to the apprehension of new taxea» 
1 shall never forget the emphatic observation of Lord Canning at the fiist interview 
I bad with him , that he deeply regretted the necessity which compelled him to imposo 
the Income tax , and that, to use his own words, * danger for danger, he would rather 
iisk governing India with 40, 000 Euixipean troo^is, without new taxOs, than with 
100,000 with them * 

** The risings in Assam, which were universally attributed by the local officers to 
the Income tax, or rather to the use made by designing men of the terror mspiied by 
the new English taxes, among an i^uoranb , population, are a signitioant commentary 
on these words 

** If au impression prevails here that the new taxes were a success, and the principal 
means of restoring the finances of India, it is imiiortant to contradict it The deficit 
of 10,790,000/ lu 1860 was conveited into a surplus of 1,400,000/ m 1862, by reduc- 
tions of more than 8,000,000/ lu Military and other expenditure in India, open to revi- 
sion, and by tho addition of upwards of 2,000,000/ to revenue from existing sources, 
such as land, excise, salt, and stamps which were scarcely felt , whilst not above 
1,500,000/ net was realised by the new direct taxes on the English model, which 
convulsed Indian society ” 

Henry Sumner Maine, Esq, L L D 

On the death of the late lamented Mr W Ritchie, the above 
gentleman was appointed his successor The ofSco had been oiFered 
t ;0 him before Mr Ritchie’s nomination, but was then declined. 
Mr Maine was Reader in Jurisprudence and Civil Law to the Society 
of the Middle Temple His work on “ Ancient Law , its connection 
with the Early History of Society, published in 1861, places him m 
the first rank of English jurists He wae also a distinguished contri- 
butor to the Saturday Meview. 

SirJ P Grant— The Hon C Beadoh. 

In Apnl, 1 862, the state of his health compelled Sir J P Grant 
to resign the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal His rule waa 
marked by efforts to provide a system of roads and to improve the 
Courts ofi Justice But his conduct m the Indigo dispute, in spite 
of " opposition, misrepresentation and obloquy,’’ was the prmcapal'* 
feature of his government “ Mr Grant’s administration,” says the 
Madras Athmesum, “ will ever be memorable m the histoiy of 
Bengal, for the blow he has struck at that oiganised system oi op** 
presffiton which had for half a century reduced our peasantry to the 
condition of the slaves of Carolina, By his sense of Roman justice, 
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more than by his Christian benevolence, he has earned for himself 
the blessings of those that were ready to pensh ” 

It may be objected that the immemate effect of Mr Grant’s ex- 
ertions, like the first visits of Moses to Pharaoh, was simply to ren- 
der the sufferings of the people more intolerable It was, however, 
the commencement of a struggle which will doubtless end in their 
emancipation. Sir J P Grant has another claim to honor, as the 
introducer of the Act for the Ke-mamage of Widows 

The ^!onorable C Beadon, C B was appointed to the office rc- 
linqmshed by Sir J P Grant, next to the Viceroy’s, the most diffi- 
cult in India It is hoped that his administration, while concih- 
atory to the colonists, will not be unjust to the people 

Sir George Clerk — Sir Bartle Frere 

Sir George Clerk, from feeble health, resigned the Governorship 
of Bombay in April, 1862, after a short tenure of office He was 
succeeded by Sir Bartle Frere His eminently pleasing manners, 
untiring industry, enlightened views, and philanthropic spirit, unite 
to render him the best Governor with whom the Western Presi- 
dency has yet been favored 

Lieut Colonel Phayre 

On the umon m January 1862 of the provinces of Pegu, Arakan, 
and Tenassenm, under the title of Bntish Burmah, Lt Colonel 
PhajH'e, who had admimstered the affairs of Pegu for several years 
with great zeal and abihty, was appointed Cluef Commissioner and 
Agent of the Governor General 

R Temple, Esq 

Colonel E K Elhot, Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinces, proceeded to Europe on Medical fui lough in March, 1862 Mi 
R Temple was then appomted Officiating Chief Commissioner 
Within four months he thoroughly surveyed these extensive pro- 
vinces, perhaps the least known in India, drew up an elaborate re- 
port, and inaugurated a senes of reforms of the most varied and 
important character It is cheenng to see how much one earnest 
man, endued with sound judgment, can accomphsh for the benefit 
of imliions 

The Civil Service 

The important question of the training of Civilians has deservedly 
attracted considerable attention Upon it depends, to a large extent, 
the destimes fox good or evil of our Indian Empire Neaily every 
member of the service before the end of his course wiU, either as 
civil admmistrator or m a judicial capacity, preside over a district 
more populous than Wales , a considerable number, as Commis- 
sioners, will govern as many as the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, while 
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a few will rule territories as large and populous as France or Austna. 
If every single man will have so much influence, how grave a 
question must be the training of the whole ' 

Every year, also, a higher standard is becoming necessary The 
Indian Universities are sending out graduates, who, intellectually^ 
have passed severer tests than those required at Oxford or Cam- 
bndge European Officers are searched by them with candles 

Haileybuiy Men. — It is true tliat the old Indian Civil Service 
can point to a bright an ay of distinguished names Tlie halo which 
they shed over the whole concealed for a time the defects of some 
of its members A competent witness says — 

“ Not'withatanding the general respectability of the niSfcenal, a few men, whose 
intellects and qualihcations are very much below par, always have been, and now are, 
sent out 111 the Civil Service — the Company’s bad bargains, as they are called I 
further say that these men were known and ascertained to be fools oefore they left 
England — before they were appointed to the Service , that they might and ougnt to 
have been stopped 

Presont System — The late Lord Macaulay and Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan early saw the defects of the old system, and mainly through 
their exertions, competitive examinations were introduced m 1866. 
The numbers of Civihans thu^anpointed were as follows 1855, 20 ; 
1856, 20, 1857, 12, 1868, Sifl 859, 40, 1860-62, 80 annuaUy. 
The following notice is given of the competition m 1862 — 

** Of the 1 71 candidates who competed for 80 appointments in the Cml Service of In- 
dia m 1862, 24 came from the University of Oxford, 20 from Cambridge, 16 from Scottish 
Universities, 26 from Tnnity College, Dublin, and 8 from the Queen’s University in Ire- 
land Thirty-seven were the sons of clergymen, 8 of Dissenting Ministers, 3 of Mission- 
aries, 3 of Physicians, 6 of Smgeons, 3 of Schoolmasters, 6 of Officers in the Indian Army, 
3 of Indian Army Surgeons, 7 of gentlemen in the Indian Civil Service, 3 of Magistrates, 1 
of a Baronet, 2^ of gentlemen and they rubbed shoulders with the sons of a baker, a 
shoemaker, a draper, a gamekeeper, an ironmonger, and a tobacconist Four of these 
last SIX succeeded Of the 44 Oxford and Cambridge men 26 succeeded, of the 16 
from Scottish Universities 13 , of the 25 from Dublin 12 , of the 8 from the Queen’s 
6, of 63 who had been at the University 14 Of 96 Englishmen 42 succeeded , of 12 
Scotchmen 6, of 36 Irishmen 21, of 20 from India 9, of 6 from Colonies 4 
Two foreigners were unsuccessful ” 

Defects — Though fools” are excluded by the competitive sys- 
tem, there is a growing feeling that the Indian Civil Service is not 
yet what it ought to be — ^it was indeed been questioned whether 
any change has taken place for the better Two leading causes 
have been assigned foi this want of improvement 

(1) Deficiences in the Civihans themselves, 

(2) The Action of Government 

Whil^ some of the deficiencies with which competitioners have 
been charged are, in many cases, either greatly exaggerated or with- 
out foundation, they are worthy of consideration as things to bo 
guarded agamst. The following have been mentioned. 


♦ India as it may be, p. 256, 
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1. of ikon)ugh mental Training -^A considerable and 

tecrfeasing proportion nave been prepared merely by professional 
crammers, witnout ever attending the great public Schools and 
Universities 

2 Sedentary HabUe — ^It is said that some of them cannot ride 
— they have no fondness for field sports Campbell observes, An 
executive Civil Servant is by no means a mere man of red tape and 
official routine. It is, m this respect, a peculiar and a sort of semi- 
mihtary service A man must be as ready to ride as to write , to 
head an armed party as to count rupees , he must discipline his 
Police, be prepared fgr all emergencies, and never apply to the Mih^ 
tary except in such extreme cases as very seldom occur 

3 Want of Oentlemanly Manners — So far as real politeness is 
concerned, this charge probably applies no more to the new men 
than those under the old system Still, among an oriental people, 
attaching vast importance to mere ceremony and quick to detect 
any absence of polish, fiulure m this should be avoided, if possible, in 
every case 

4. Deficiency %n Special Knowl^/e — In the pet phrase of the 
day, " the development of the re^lfrces’' of India, is an object 
which every executive Officer of Government ought to further as far 
as it lies within his province To do this intelligently requires con- 
siderable acquaintance with political economy, agriculture, civil 
engineering, and the mechanic^ arts In the judicial department a 
le^ training is indispensable 

5 Absence of esprit de corps, want of Interest in theflouniry — 
Such men as Thomason and Colvin found their highest pleasure and 
richest reward in the improvement of India It is to be feared that, 
except m the Punjab, the proportion of kindred spirits is diminish- 
ing Civihans more than ever feel themselves, like the Queen’s 
troops in the East, temporary exiles A sense of duty and a natu- 
ral desire for promotion, cause them in general to be irreproachable 
aa public servants , but there is a want of enthusiasm 

(2 ) Government has lowered the standard of the Civil Service 

yielding to the cry to throw it open 

This was fairly done in 1855, when every British subject was 
made free to compete for admission on equal terms The complaint 
about patronage, so far as entrance is concerned, was thus effectually 
removed- Bijit bnefless hamsters and other disappointed mten who 
came to India as a last resource, clamoured for admission into the 
highest offices 'Vsdtbout competition It was asserted that Govern- 
ment should be free to select the best man for any appomtmenh 
The Times of India thus answers this dismterested cry . — 
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** By leaving to Government an unrestnoted oiioioe of this kind, everything is m fact 
eoinmitted to favour and patronage. The baneful effects of such a system have become 
intolerable even in England, notwithstanding the powerful check were placed on job 
bery by the voice of public opinion Here we virtually have no public opinion 
in such matters, and if our readers will but recall the appointments made by patronage 
in the smgle town of Bombay during the last few years, they may form a pretty 
accurate idea of how far private outweigh public considerations m such oases More* 
over, it 18 only the certainty of acquiring a title to the highest appointments, that 
induces young men of superior ability and Plication to enter the Oivil Series It is 
not Ills Rupees SOO a mouth as Assistant Collector that induces a prizeman to abandon 
hu chances of fortune and advancement in England, to * eat the bitter bread of 
banishment’ in India , it is a generous ambition to become a judge or a statesman, and 
were such a hope withdrawn, or materially diminished, it would be impossible to 
procure competent candidates for the Civil Sen ice, as it already is for the Medical 

** Conceal it under what pretences we may, the final intention of the demand to 
‘ open the Service’ is to rebuild the very system of patronage wo formerly destroyed.” 
January 10th, 1863 

The depressing effect of the present system upon the members of 
the Civil Service is thus shown m a " communicated” article in tho 
same journal — 

**No one now feels sure when any appointment, a little better than usual, falls va* 
cant, that a Civilian will again be put into it Reports go about that it will be given 
to this or that person (nut a Civilian) , and though in many cases these reports are 
unfounded, they prove just enough to keep up a spirit of chronic anxiety and mdig 
nant vexation among Ci\ ihans, which most assuredly communicates itself to young 
brothers and relatives at home, and acts as a check to their incipient longing for In- 
dia This change has been going on giadually and insidiously for many years All, 
or almost all, the political appointments which were formerly the great prizes of the 
Service and the high road to unusual distinction, have gone out of its hands "June 1863, 

Bemedial Measures. — A few of the principal may be noticed 

Admission — Open competition, as at present, is much prefeiable 
to any selection of candidates Who is to nominate ? Wlio is to de- 
cide the proportion of Euiopeans and Natives ? The time has past 
for the public to consent to any such restriction The Friend of 
India urges, that to guard against cramming none but students of 
the great public Schools and Universities should be allowed to come 
forwaid Perhaps this may eventually be found necessary , but ex- 
perience yet IS scarcely sufficient to warrant such a rule The pre- 
sent standard and mode of admission seem excellent Persons su- 
perficially crammed and deficient m mental abihty, will be ehminat- 
ed at the further examinations 

Special Training — course of special preparation should follow 
admission It has been recommended that successful candidates 
should be sent to Cambridge, with instruction on Indian subjects 
But it may be questioned whether the advaaitages of such a course 
would ntt be more than counterbalanced by certain defects A more 
special curriculum is required than could be secured at Cambridge. 
A reformed Haileybury is necessary It should, howevar, be neaar 
Jjondon, as more cosmopolitan and fi>r reasons hereafter mentioned 
A healthy locahty on a hue of railway, eight or ten miles from the 
^ty, seems the b^. Students for the ^ecutive department should 
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remain two years and then pfooeed to India Those for the J udicial 
Service shoiud remam a year longer in England at the Temple. The 
course for the first year might be as follows 

Sanscnt and Comparative Grammar 1 hour 
General Pnnciplea of Law 2 hours, 

Geo^aijhy and History of India I hour 
^ Civjl Engineering and Surveying 1 hour 

Sanscrit is proposed as the key to most of the languages of India, 
and of the first importance as a unguistic study Correct pronuncia- 
tion as also of less consequence Campbell disparages Sanscnt, but 
it is now taught very differently from what it was when he perhaps 
yawned over its elements The vernacular languages will be ac- 
quired with far greater advantage in India among the people at an 
up-country station Law is proposed to be studied to a certain ex- 
tent by every Civil Servant, for even the executive officers must 
virtually give legal decisions During the winter months on Satur- 
days, lectures should be given on the Natural History of India, fol- 
lowed by visits to the British Museum There should be weekly 
evening lectures on the manners and customs, literature and creeds, 
of the various nations of India, with sketches of distinguished men 
who laboured for their benefit One great object should be to fostei 
a philanthropic spirit This end might also be kept in view m the 
subjects prescribed for weekly essays and discussions 

An hour and a half daily should be devoted to active exercise. 
There should be a complete course of infantry and cavalry drill 
Supposing the number of students to be 200, there should be at least 
60 horses Confidence would be acquiied by riding different animals 
Saturdays, during the summer months, might be field-days To pre- 
pare for any future crisis like the mutiny, the elements of Mili- 
tary engineering should be taught — ^the best means of rendering a 
house defensible and the modes of attack 

There should be two vacations a year, a month at Christmas to 
be spent at home, two months at midsummer for a visit to some of 
the pnncipal objects of interest in the United Kingdom — the great 
Mibtary and Naval stations, the chief seats of manufactures, &c 

A rigorous examination should be instituted at the close of the 
first year, and idlers weeded out 

The second year’s course might be as follows — 

Sanscrit and Comparative Grammar 1 hour 

The Laws of India. . ^ hours 

Samtary Science and Political Economy 1 hour • 

Agnculture, Products, and Manufactures of India 1 hour 

The last sulgect should be taught by a man like Di Forbes Wat- 
eon, with numerous illustrations 

The midsummer vacation, the second year should be spent on the 
continent English agnculture shoidd be compared with the small 
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&i*ms of Belgium , migation la Lombardy, the imnng and manufhc- 
tare of siUc m Italy and France, &c should he examined , and a 
glance should be taken at the art-treasures of the Louvre and 
Vatican 

After passing an examination at the end of the second year, students 
for the executive branch might proceed to India Landing there 
when not more than 23 years of age, it sent to an up-country station, 
as IS strongly recommended for various reasons, they would soon 
master the vernacular languages The Presidency towns aie the 
worst possible places for young Civilians 

Judicial Branch — A clamour has been raised for barrister judges 
As a rule, there are one or two marked exceptions, few men know 
less of the countiy than persons of that class at present in India 
They amve at a c<yin]ia7utively advanced period of life, and live m 
the Presidency towns, where they have few opportunities of mixing 
with the people ‘‘ The Civilian who will gossip by the hour at the 
door of his tent with a ryot, the moment he ai lives in Bombay shuts 
himself up, and never sees a native but fiom the windows of his 
brougham ” Hence few barristers master the language , in their In- 
tel course with the natives, they begin and end with interpieters 
Besides, the fact of a mans being a barrister is no pi oof that he is a 
good lawyer As tlie Times remarks, ** It cannot be said that a 
call to the bar is at all equivalent to the degrees granted by the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Suigeons, inasmuch as it may still be obtain- 
eaby an ignoramus who h<xs slumbeied through two courses of lec- 
tures ” — April 6, 1863 To remove all objections, students for the 
judicial branch should, as proposed by Campbell,* keep the dinner 
terms by dining three times in each term foi two yeai^s, and attend 
the courses of lectures during the third yeai, witli frequent visits to 
the courts ot justice Thus they would pioceod to India at the 
end of their 24th year, after having been regularly called to the 
bar They should also be sent up-country to study the language 
and acquire a knowledge of the people 

It may be objected that such a course of preparation would be 
very expensive to Government, as it should defray the entire cost 
Probably for 200 students it would amount to £60,000 a year But 
taking the average pay of a Civilian in India, the cost of training 
would be only about six months additional salary to each In the 
end it would piove the wis^est economy No e:fcpenditure would 
yield a richer return 

Setter •Prospects after Appointment — It is vain to hope for a 
superior class of pubbc servants if the greatest priises are often 
givm by favor to men who have had ‘‘ no special tiaming and b^n 
sutgected to no special tests ” Few things would do more to at- 
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tract firdi-rate men and promote the eflScienQr of the whole service 
thaa for a young comTOtitioner to be able to entertain the thought 
that he may yet be Governor General of India 

Admission of Natives into the Civil S 0 rvice.“-*Edacated natives 
frequently quote, with bitter enmity, as a proof of the faithlessness 
of the Bntifiui Government, the passage m the Royal Proclamation — 

“And it IS our further wiU that, so far as may be, our subjects of whatever race or 
creed, be freely aud impartially admitted to ofhces m our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge 

It IS readily admitted that the Indian Government is not perfect 
Englishmen, as well as Natives, have sometimes to complain that 
favor, not merit, regulates anointments Still, sufficient justice is 
not done to Government It is the sincere desire of its leading 
members, as it is of the people of England, that the above clause of 
the Proclamation be earned out But the Natives generally overlook 
the important proviso Each man thinks it monstrous injustice 
that he should be denied an appointment for which, in h%8 own 
opinion, he is so eminently qualified It is notoiious that until 
lecently, and even yet in most cases, a Government ofiice was 
chiefly valued as a means of obtaiiimg money by illegal exactions 
An early Serampore Missionary wrote as follows — 

“ In other conquests oppression proceeds from the conquerors, while the wretched 
nations combine together to assuage their gnef by mutual condolence, and to obtain 
some relief against oppression by mutual support In India this is not the case It 
is the conquerors who have to defend their subjects from tho injustice of their fellow- 
countrymen, and from the operations of their own vicious principles From the public 
servants of their own nation they have nothing to expect out inexorable extortion , it 
18 from British vigilance and firmness alone that the smallest ray of oomfort can shine 
on them 

It would have been a cruel wrong to the people to have multi- 
plied appointments of men of such a stamp Government has 
taken some steps, however imperfect, to raise up a body of educated 
Officers, and to place them above temptation by more liberal salaries 
Already one Native has been promoted to a seat on the bench of the 
High Court, — an earnest of future appointments 

AU British subjects are now eli^ble for admission mto the Indian 
Civil Service An outcry is maxfe by some for permission to pam 
the exammation in India. This has very wisely been refused The 
Hindu educated in India, as has been remarked, has received only 
a thin coating of whitewash A clever Bengali writer says — 

** In a country where money is spent upon such foolish objects , in a country the 
respectable gentiemen of uhich are so vulgar in their tastes as to encourage and delieht 
in lascivious dances and in lewd songs , fn a coirntry m every village of which, ana in 
the streets of every town of which, such indecent exhibitions are niade, it is Bup8*eme- 
ly ndicuionB for the inhabitants of such a country to boast of their civilisation, to talk 
as if they were equal to Engl^bmen 

* Essays from the Frtmd of 
t Quoted m the Indio^n Jfov 14, 1862 
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Bengalis would eram successfully for an examinafcioiL It has 
however been well observed — 

** But would these successful pundits make ^)od civil servants ? Obviously there is 
no guarantee for their moral qualiticatioiis Whereas a native student who had faced 
the difficulties of a voyage to England would certainly have given indications of cour- 
age and determmation which would apeak very highly lu his favour ” — Tinui f^Indtu 

The Native candidate, subjected to a like examination with the 
Enghshman, enjoying the same advantages of special training, and 
accustomed to associate on an equal footing, would m India be bett^ 
ter prepared for that social intercourse which it is most desirable 
should subsist between the highei classes ot European and Native 
Society 

It may be objected that the expense of the visit to England 
wouldshut out all except the wealthy But this is, m some respects, 
a great advantage The feeling of the people revolts when the sons 
of cooks or horsekeepers are raised to situations of honoi It would 
concihate the influential classes and be satisfiictory to the great bo- 
dy of the people, if Government Officers belonged to the higher grades 
of Native Society To guard, however, to some extent, against the 
loss of eminent talent accompanied by poverty, the Indian Govern- 
ment might send home annually, at the public expense, as com- 
petitors for the Civil Service Examination, four Bachelors of Arts, the 
first of their year who wore willing, two from the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and one each from Madras and Bombay The system of com- 
petitive examinations is admirably adapted to remove the jealousy 
of the Natives about their share of appointments The most 
worthy are elected without reference to race As the people of India 
nse in civilisation, a larger share of Government offices will justly 
fall to then lot 


Uncovenanted Civil Service 

Some efforts have been made to raise the standard of the Uncovo- 
nanted Civil Service, while its privileges and emoluments liave been 
increased The large number of its inembeis and their intimate 
connection with the people, render its improvement of scarcely less 
importance than that of the higher grade In 1861 there were 
about 800 members of the Covenanted Civil Service in India 
Dunng the same year, there were 3,984 European and Eurasian 
Uncovenanted Servants, with salaries varymg from £12 to £3,000 
a year, and 2,228 Uncovenanted Native Servants, with salaries 
from £18 to £1,500* 

In 1S55 an order was issued by the Government of Bengal 
prohibiting the pennanent appointment of a person unable to read 
and wnte to any post of greater salary than Rs 6 per mensem This 
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tule^ however, was Uttle moise than a4ead letter In 1862, a circular 
was issued, rmsmg the limit from Bs. 6 to Bs JO, but requmug 
strict observance of the rule when not dispensed with by authority. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, during his brief tenure of office as 
Governor of Madras, did mwh for the improvement of this branch 
of the Service No one was to be admitted to a situation above the 
grade of peon without undergoing examination A few months after 
he left Madras, Mr Morehead exempted from examination candidatea 
for appointments up to Rupees 25 per jiensem Thus the incentive 
was withdrawn from the iniyority of situations, and where it was 
most necessary 

The following are the principal rules now in force in the Madras 
Presidency, witJi the exception of those for the Judicial Depart- 
ment, which will be noticed under another head 

Oeneral test for any appointment^ the salaiy of whch exceeds Rupees 25 per mensem 

1 Handwnitnq^ includiQpf the ability to copy rapidly and lu a good clear hand 
a manuscript or litliographe<l paper 

2 Orthography^ to include UTiting from dictation 

5 Composttwn and Gi ammar^ ability to write a simple letter in good 

grammatical language , to correct a passage written in an uugjauimatical stjdc , and 
to answer questions on Grammai 

4 Arithmetic^ the first four rules, simple ami compound, with ability to apply the 
rules m practical cases 

fi, GeoTrapAy, including the elements of general Geography and a somewhat more 
accurate knowledge f)f the Geography of India 

6 ffutoryf lucludmg a knowledge of the leading facts of the History of Tndia. 

The answers are to be in English, the Veniacular, or in both, ac- 
cording to the three blanches of the Uncovenanted Civil Service 

Special Test for Deputy Collector and Mag^'^tiate 

(flf) The Regulations and Arts applirxble to the various branches of Revenue 
(6) The Circular Orders of the Board of Revenue 

(c) The Manuals of Taluk and Village Accounts and the Salt Manual 

(d) Precis Writing 

{e) Ability to translate into English an official paper in the Vernacular language of 
the District, in which the candid ite seeks employment, written or lithogra- 
phic, in an ordinary running hand, orricc icisd 
{f) The Laws and Rnles a])}»licalne to the Salt Department 
(y) The Law of t vidence as contained in Mi Norton’s work 
(^) The Code of Criminal Procedure and Rules of Practice as laid down byAhe 
High Court (appellate side) 

(t) The Indian Penal Code 

For Tahsddar and Talul Magistrate, Deputy Talisildar, or Taluh Shertstadar 

a I e e f g h I ot the tests prescribed for Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magig. 
tratee 

The Madras General Administration Report* states that in 1861-2 
the number of candidatea roistered for the general test was 1,072, 
of whom 990 were examined and 589 passed The compiler has 
not observed any reference to similar examldations m the other 
Administration Reports for the same year 
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Such tests, if duly euforoed, effect a vast amount of good 

1 A great stimulics of the moat healthy character ia given to 
Sducation. 

2 Corruption la checked — The Native Journals assert that the 
Cutchemes and Courts are dens of thieves The principal Native 
Officers get the infenor appointments filled by then own creatures, 
so that complaints ore eithei suppressed or have no chance of re- 
dress Rie gang would be broken up, in some measure, by the ap- 
pointment ol some of the Officers fiom other districts 

8 The charge of favoritism la removed 

The great difficulty is, that many of the European officials are so 
much under the infiuence of their native subordinates, that the latter 
r^ulate the appointments Thus the people abuse Government, 
contrasting its practice with its pretensions But competitive ex- 
aminations alone are insufficient The thorough revision of Public 
Establishments, proposed by Sir Charles Tievelyan, is indispensably 
necessary The end aimed at is as follows — 

“ To get nd of unnecessary processes, to ascertain the number and descnjition of per- 
sons really reqiuied for the effective transaction of biiillnesfl, and determine the best 
ciassiti cation and scale of reniuneratiou ” Although we have been overtaken by a 
demand for labour which reqiures that every available man should be restored to 
production, the iffactioo in most departments still is to have a multitude of unprofit- 
able ill-paid subordinate Natiye Seivants who prey upon the public without yielding 
any adequate service in return As theHN’ages 'ueie tixed when the expenses of living 
were not half what they now are, they ha\e the same excuse for abuse of power as 
the English Civilians had before Lord Clive’s refoims Increase of pay must therefoio 
go bond in hand with diminution of numbers and proper securities must be taken foi the 
admission only of well-qualified persons into the Public Wervice 

LEGISLATION 

The Legislative Council established by Lord Dalhousie m 1853, 
was abolished toward? the close of 1861 Sir Cliarles Wood made 
tile following admission “ The result of its labours has been to 
place on the statute book of India, a senes of sound and judicious 
measures which eminently establish its claim to the gratitude of 
the country ” Lord Dalhousie bade farewell to tiie Council in the 
foliowuig words — 

« Before the sun shall hare set to-day, the power which I hayo so long wielded will 
MTC passed away from my hands, and the authority which entitled me to preside at 
thu Council will belong to another Since tlien in leaving your chair now, I shall quit 
K for ever, I ask yonr permission to offer fio you a few parting words The Legislative 
Council caqnot doubt the deep and abidmg interest which I feel and shall ever continue 
reputation and character , nw ban it doubt the pain with which 1 quit 
If I may vrature to use the words of Ur. Grattwi, I may truly say ‘ I have lat 
hy its cradle, I have marked its growth , 1 have watched its rapid progress towaede 
niatunty of strength and usefulness, and npne tan charge me with flattery or precipi- 
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tatian if now, t>elore we part I oongratnlate the Oouneil on the Buooesft which has 
already attended its labors, and the large measure in which it has already fuldlled the 
purposes which its institution was desired to accomplish 

He added, “ For the future, I pray that the Spirit of Wisdom may at all times direct 
your deliberations, and guide yoiu* counsels With the utterance of this wish, I take 
my leave of you , and respectfully and sorrowfully bid you farewell 

The principal changes m the new Council of the Governor-General 
were the exclusion ol the Judges and the admissiont of non-official 
members , it was not to sit permanently , and its meetings were not 
to be confined to Calcutta , members were to express tlieir opinions 
without rising from their seats The first unofficial Members of 
Council were the Maharajah of Pattiala, the Hon Rajah Dinkar 
Rao, formerly pnme-minister of Sindia, the Hon Rajah Deo Narain 
Sing of Benares, the Hon W S FitzWilliam, Chairman of the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commeice, and the Hon D Co wie, Sheriff of 
Calcutta, 

In addition to the Governor General’s Council for making Laws and 
Regulations for the whole of India, Local Legislatures were gTanted 
to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay The Madras and the Bombay Coun- 
cils met for the first time on the 22nd January , the Bengal Council, 
on the 1st February, 1862 India has now four Legislative Councils 
Sir George Clerk made the following just remarks at the opemng of 
the Bombay Council — 

** On the manner lu which these duties may be performed, it will depend whether 
many millions of our subjects enjoy contentment and security, or lead a life of uncer* 
tainty and confusion On the one hand, bt over-legislating, you vill be hable to 
keep the people in a state ( f doubt and aimn On the other hand, by bearing in 
mmd that none know better to govern themselves individually and paiochially, y<*u 
may be constantly in the course of ameliorating then condition, while safely maintain- 
ing Her Majesty’s just sway over a contented people And 1)6 assured that your consul- 
tations nvill lose nothing of safe guidance, occasionally looking for it in native 
discernment 

Acta passed by the Governor-OeneraVs Council during 1862 

Act Ko 1 — An Act to revive and continue in force for a further period Act S3 of 1867 
(to make further provisiou relating to Foreigners ) 

No 2*— An Act to repeal Act 18 of 1861, (for imi>osing a duty on Arts, Trades, and 
Dealings ) 

No 3. — An Act to amend the Law relating to the use of a Government Seal. 

No 4, — An Act for regulating the Bailkoi Bengal 

No 6.— An Act to provide fur the payment at the Banks of Bengal, Madras, and Bf)m- 
bay res])ectively, of moneys payable at the General Treasuries of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay 

No. 6.-- An Act to annex a Schedule to Act 4 of 1S62, (for regulating the Bank of 
Bmgal 

No. 7* — An Aet to amend Act 46 of 1660, (to authorize and regulate the emigration of 
Nativa Laborers to the French Colonies } 

No 8. — An Aet to protect the personal dignity of his Majesty the King of Oude 
Ngu 9 — An Aot lor constituting the Secretaries and other Officers of the Banks of 
Benfl^ Madras, ^and Bombay, respectively^ ex-officio assessois of certain of the 
Dtt^es payable under Act 32 of 1860, imposing Duties on Frodts arising 
from Property, Profenuons, Trades, and Of^es ) 
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270. 10 —A.n Act to conwhdAte ami amend i$ia law rstating to Stamp BntiM 
No 11 -> An not to amend Act 10 of 1860) (to amend Act 7 of 1859^ to alter the Duties 
of Customs on goods imported or exported l>y sea*) 

Noa 12 — An Act to repeal Act 2 of 1835 so imr as it relates to the ProTinoes of Arra« 
can and Xenassenm 

No 18 — \n Act to provide for a new Silver and a new Copper coinage* 

No 14. — An Act to amend Act 14 of 1869, (to provide for the Umitation of suits ) 

No, 15 — An Act to amend the Code of Criioinal Procedure 

No 16 — An A( t to limit m certain oases the amount of Assessment to the Duties 
chargeable after the Slst day of July 1862 under Act 82 of 1860 (for imposing 
Duties on prohts arising from Property, Professions, TradeSiand Offices) and Act 
89 of I860 (to amend Act 32 of 1800), and othei wise to modify the said Acts 

No 17 — An Act to repeal ceitain Regulations and Acts, relating to Cnmmal Law 
and Procedure 

No 18 — An Act to Repeal Act 16 of 1852 m those parts of British India in which 
the Indian Penal Code is in foico ind to re enact some of the provisoes thereof 
with amendments, and furtliei to improve the administration of Criminal Justice 
in Hei Majesty s Supreme Courts of Judicature 
No 19 —An Act to extend to the Province of Dude certam provisions of Acts 24 of 
1843 and 86 of 1855, relating to the manufacture of contraband Salt, and to amend 
the last named Act 

No 20 — An Act to provide for the levj’’ of Fees and Stamp Duties in the High Court 
of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, and to suspend the operation of certain 
Sections of Act 8 of 1 859 m the said High Court 
No 21 —An Act to provide for the dissolution of the Subordinate Medical Officers' 
Widows* and Orphans’ Fund and the distribution of the Fund belonging thereto 
No 22 — An Act relating to emigration to the British Colonial Dependency of Sey-« 
chelles 

No 23 — An Act to amend Act XI of 1862 (to alter the Duties of Customs on goods 
imported and exported by sea.) 

No. 24 — An Act to continue in force Act XX of 1862 (to provide for the levy of Fees 
and Stamp Duties m the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal ; 
and to suspend the ojieration of certam Sections of Act 'V 111 of 1859 la the said 
High Court) till the 1st January 1864 

The General Administration Reports for 1861-62 give the follow- 
ing Acts as passed by the Local Legislatures during me penod under 
review 


A cts passed hy the Bengal Council 

No 1 — An Act to enforce the hoisting of Signals of the names of vessels passing Sig>« 
nal stations established on the nver Hooghly and the branches thereof 
No 2 — An Act to amend Act XLII oi 1860 for the establishment of Small Causes 
beyond the local limits of the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts of Judicature 
ebteblished by Royal Charter 

No 3 — An Act to amecd Act XI of 1859, to improve the Law relating to sales of land 
for arrears of Revenue in the Lower Provinces under the Bengal Presidency. 

No 4 — An Act for the better enforcement of discipline m the great Jail at Caleuttay 
No 5 — An Act to provide for the periodical survey of steam vessels in the Port of 
Calcutta 

No 6 — An Act to amend Act X of 1859, to amend the Law relating to the recovery 
of Rent^m the Presidency of Port William in Bengal 
No 7. — An Act to repeal Section XXX of Begolatioii II of 1819, for modifying tha 
provisions contained m the existiog Regulations regarding the resumption of the 
revenueof laud held free of assessment under illegal oi invalm tecures, and for defin- 
mg the right of Government to the revenue of land not included withm the hmltli 
of estates lor which a settlement has been made 
No. 8 — An Act to improve the system of Zemindary Dawks in the Provinces subject 
to the Government of Bengid 
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Acta pasmd by th£ Madras Coun<yd 

Ko 1,— An Act for the levy of Port Dues in the Port of G^njam 
No, 2 — An Act to extend the ^irovitioas of Act 25 of 185$, entitled an Act to prevent 
the over-crowding of veeeels carrying Native Passengers in the Bay of Bengal 
No 3 — An Act for enablifiig the ColnmisRioner of Police at Madras to make Bye Laws 
for more effectually carrying out in the Town of Madras the objects of A^ 13 of 
1865 and 48 of 1860, and for the better and more effectual preservation of order 
therein 

No 4*-^ An Act to msdie better provision for the management of Boats and Catamarans 
111 the Madras Hoads 

No 5 — An Act for regulating the Bank of Madras 

No 6 — An Act to prevent damage to the Pier, to regulate the traffic, and to provide 
for the levying of tolls upon the same 

No 7 — An Act to exempt enfranchised Inams from the operation of Hegalation IV of 
1881, and Acts XXXI of 1836, and XXIII of 1838 

Acta passed by the Bombay Council 

No 1 —An Act for bringing under the Regulations and Acts certain lands ceded by 
Hia HighnefSs the Guikowar for Railway purposes 
No 2 — An Act for extending the powers of Municipal Commissioners appointed under 
Act XXVI of 1850 

No 3 —An Act to amend Act X of 1848 

No 4 — An Act for the preservation of the Bhagdaree and Niirwadaree Tenures 
No 5 —An Act for regulating the Establishment of Markets and Fairs 
No 6 — An Act for the amelioration of the condition of Talookdars in the Ahmedabad 
CoUectoiate and for their relief from debt 

Legislation in Ceylon 

The following enactments were passed during the Session of 

No 1* — For vesting ill Lands and Property in Ceylon, occupied by or for the Naval 
Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in the Lord High 
Admiral, or the Commissioners lor executing the office of Lord High Admiral of 
the said United Kingdom for the time bemg 
No 2 —To natuiolize W F A Hinck 
No 3 —For exempting Paper from duty of Customs 

No A — For amending the Ordinance No 5 of 1861, intituled ‘an Ordinance relating 
to Wrecks, Sea Casualties, and Salvage ’ 

No 6 — To prohibit when required, the Exportation and Carriage coast- wise of Mili- 
tary and Naval Stores 

No — For establishing Tolls on the Utnan Kaade and Dolosbage Road. 

No* 7 — For the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
No 8 — Supplementary Supply Bill for 1862 

No 0 —For restricting the use of the Qalle Face Burial ground to the GamsQji of 
Colombo, and to make other provision m resi)ect thereof 
Ko. 10— To extend the provisions of the Ordinance No 1, of 1860, intituled “Au 
Ordinance to prevent the o\ er-orowdmg of vessels carrying passengers i^ the Gulf 
of Mannaar and Talk’s Straits,” and to make offences agamst the Indian Act, No 25 
of 1859, entitled “ An Act to prevent the over-crowding of vessels carrying Native 
Passen^s in the Bay of Bengal,” X'^^^hable m Ceylon 
No* 11 —For establishing Tolls to be levied on the Rc^ from Palmadulla to Bal- 
langodde 

No 12 —For the Establishment of General Cemeteries • 

No 18 — For tha Regi^ration of Births and Deaths. (To come into opera^n when 
oonhrmed of Hie Queen) 

No 14 —For the preventum of Accidents by Gunpowder. 

Na 15, — Fur the oaiiter preservaticm of Public Health and the suppression of Nui- 
sances 


♦ From Ferguson^e “ Ceylon Directory.'*— p, 109 
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Na 1<5 —For eatablishiug ToIU to be levied on the Road between Horene and 
Bolgodde 

No 17 — To ascertain the proportion of Mortality amongst the Natives of India em-* 
ployed in agncnltiiral and other labours m Ceylon* 

No 18 — Supply Bill for 1863 

The Contract Law 

Few subjects in India attracted more controversy duiingthe year 
than the proposed Contract Law, disallowed by Sir Charles Wood. 
Its advocates appeared to deem it the grand panacea for the evils 
under which Inia is labouring, — at once to make the people pros- 
perous and moral The agitation was commenced by the Indigo 
Planters , but the American war breaking out shoiTily afterwards, 
it was alleged that the measure was the one thing necessary to ob- 
tain a supply of cotton* 

Indian Contracts. — The Hon A Eden, when Joint Magistrate 
of Baraset) Bengal, thus explained how Indigo Contracts are some- 
times made — 

**Fiom information derived from Planters and Ryots of every District, regarding 
which I have had an oppottunity of making inquiries, I am perfectly satisfied that 
Conti acts, i e , engagements vuluntardy euteied into by both parties for the pu^oso o£ 
mutual benefit, are almost entirely unknown The manner in which the so-called con- 
tracts are made is as follows — 

The blacksmith of each village fiimiahes the planter with a hst of every plough irt 
the village The oy< tiers of the ploughs arc then sent for into the factory, and are in- 
formed that they will have to sow a certain amount of land, generally two beegahs for 
each plough This estimate being made, each man receives two Rupees per beegah ad- 
vance, whether wiUing or not , from this two annas are deducted, or, in some cases, 
subsequently charged to the Ryots’ Indigo accounts for stamps The Ryot then signs 
his name on stamped paper, generally blank, and this ts called a conU act No j>artic«Iai 
spot of land is mentioned even when the paper is filled up, it is generally considered 
preferable by * high Planters’ that the papers should be kept entirely blank, so that 
whenever demurs to obey a factory mder, he ts brought to submission by a threat 

of filling u^is stamped papers as a heavy promissory note, I have hoard this throat 
made use of inoie than once by myself ”t 

Mr Townsend, Editor of the London Spectator, formerly Editoi of 
the Friend of India, thus refers to the case of workmen — 

** In India not one workman m a thousand can read , he is wholly m the hands of 
his employer’s ‘ writer’ invariably a rascal, he has no power of resisting advances any 
more than a parrot of resistmg sugar, and he is subject to the very worst gang of scoun- 
drels known to exist upon earth as an organised body, the Indian Native Police* To 
make breach of contract penal is therefore to place a workman for violation of an 
aCTeement which he cannot read, bmding him to pay sums with which he was tempt- 
ed, m the hands of men armed with the whole strength of the Government, corrupt 
beyond all experience of European corruption, and cruel as they are described to be in 
the official * Torture Report’ of Madras ” 

Necessily of a Contract Law greatiy ezaggorated.-^The Hon. 

G Campbell, Judge of the High Court, Calcutta, bore the following 


♦ Article in the Tvkms on the Address to Sii Charles Wood, 
t Bengal Government Records, xxxjui. pt 1, p. 220. 
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testimony, when Judicial Commissioner of Oude After alluding 
to the aavance system he observed — 

** And notwithstanding all that is said of the bad faith, duplicity, and litigionsness 
of the natives, I am bound most emphatically to testify tbis, that the great mass of 
their infinitely numerous transactions are conducted with marvellous good faith and 
scrupulous fulfilment of engagements Look around us in this country of Oiidh I 
I believ e that most of the saltpetre exported to Europe is here obtained by a great 
system of advances, as are many other articles of produce And I appeal to aU the 
Ofiicers concerned in the administration of the country, to certify that the number of 
such cases which come into court is marvellously small Our hjes show it 1 say that 
999 cases out of 1,000 are settled without resort to htigaiion, and that when such 
trade is conducted on sound principles of supply and demand, with budloieut knowledge 
and good faith on the part of the capitalist, the people, as we hud them, are £r 
from faithless or litigious ** 

In a valuable work lately pubbshed by a man of practical ex- 
perience, “Cooke on Indian Banks,’* tbefoUowmg passage occurs — 

There can be no surer proof of the soundness of a people’s moral condition and of 
habitual regard to truth m the transactions of life than the prevalence of so much credit 
os IS necessary to the existence of such a system of Banking The Native Bankers 
themselves aie patterns of commercial morality. The dishonouring of a Hoondi is an 
event of rare occurrence with them They transact business with each other, and 
with their constituents with a total disregard of those forms wlucli English commercial 
men deem essentially requisite, and without the aid of which, indeed, an English 
Hous^f business would scarcely be secure One peculiar feature of Native Banks has 
always struck us as peculiarly gratifying The busmess i^ usuaUy carried on by 
Oomashtas or clerks holding a conhdential position in the hyn They are often poor 
men, and yet they are never called on to turnish securities Their remuneration is 
not high, and they have often the active disposal of the capital of a Coutee, yet it 
scarcely happens that a hrm loses any thing h> their dishonesty 

Existing Remedies. — Bombay merchant said, “ Ten years ago 
we found the administration of the law so defective that we weie 
driven out of the Mofussil, and we will not go back unless you give 
us a contract law ” The T%me8 of Indm observes, “ The sjieSier 
was plainly ignorant of the vast changes that have beel!^ made in 
the law during the last few years A Memorandum by the Hon 
H B Hariin^on pomts out ftdly the means of redress at piesent, 
and shows that the subject of contracts has received due attention 
in the new Penal Code 

Evils of Proposed Law — ^The late Mr Mead, while Editor of the 
Hurlcarw, thus pointed out the pernicious effects of the Contract 
Law. — 

The merchant and the money-lender are to have all the profits without any of the 
risks of trade They have but to make the advance and secure the Breach of Contract, 
and the debtor is their bond slave They can lodge him in jail and keep him there 
for the whole term at the expense of the State, without any damage to their*cliance of 
ultimately being paid in fulL When he emerges from prison, and resiunes his old 
laboui‘8, they esm sell him up as often as they please, ana reduce him to utter desti 
tution agam and again till debt and costs are satisfied Better for lum to have the 
molten metal pdur^ down his throat than laid in his hand under such circumstances, 


Quoted in Mengal^ef July 1, 1868. 


f December 27, 1862. 
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and better for us a thousand times as Englishmen to abandon any method of planting 
or trade than to enforce such a system of fearful misery and oppression ** 

Sir Charles Wood, in a dispatch to the Government Of India, 
observes, " I am not aware, however, that any precedent is to be 
found from such a law as this in the legislation of any country '' 

In an address to Sir Charles Wood, signed by the Earl of Shaftes- 
buiy, the Hon A Kinnaird, H Carre Tucker, Esq , J C Marsh- 
man, Esq, and men of a similar class, the followmg paragraphs 
occur — 

“ We may add that it appears to us inadmissible that while the Imperial Legislature 
has just passed an Act absolving the debtor in England from the harsh i>enalties impos- 
ed by laws (ff barbarous ages —and throwing upon the creditor and capitalist here the 
onus of guarding his own interests- that the Government of India should be permit- 
ted to pass a law embodying the opposite principle one which will, iii its action and 
in its cousequencos, practically turn a debtor in India into a crimmal, inasmuch as 
under the colour of a civil suit for debt the proposed law subjects a defendant not 
only to be cast in damages, but to imprisonment with hard labour in gaol 

A law also which like that of the proposed Draught Act, is specially designed to 
protect the present system of advances to the cultivator upon his cross is peculiarly 
open to this objection, that it has a direct tendency to foster and perpetuate a system 
acknowledged by all to be, as now carried on, one of the greatest impediments to the 
etpausion of a natural and ho^lthly commerce m India And should this law bo 
passed, it must retard indefinitely the introduction of a better and more legitimate 
system ” 

It IS also the opimon of many that the object aimed at by those 
who sought a contract law would not be gained by tbe proposed 
measure The Hon H S Marne, Legal Member, observed in the 
debate in Council — 

Knowing as they all did, that all the modern progress of society seemed to be 
intimately connected with the complotest freedom of contract, and in some way 
almost mysteriously dependent on it, he should shrink from tampenng w ith so power- 
ful an instiumeut of civilisation, and if he wore unfortunately com|)eUed to propose 
a measure like Mr Ritchie’s, he should feel like a physician employing a remedy which 
might indeed cure the disease, but which might also revolutionise the constitution ” 

Extension of Artificers' Act.— In the course of debate, the Lieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal alluded to the law respecting breaches of 
contract by artificers and workmen, already in force in the Presi- 
dency Towns Lord Elgm subsequently remarked that, It was a 
p^per subject for consideration whether the operation of that Act 
mi^t not be extended beyond its present limits Shortly after- 
wards a 'notice appeared m Jhe Calcutta Gazette that the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal had extended this Act to certain districts — those 
which had been noted for their Tea and Indigo troubles Its oper- 
ation requires to be most carefully watched The London Spectator 
says, “ The native workman, if utterly beaten, has only the re- 
source of suicide, which in Bundelcund, where a crushing settlement 
supplements the poverty of the soil, he uses till suicide ranks among 
the causes of death next to disease ” In confirmation of this, the 
following extract may be given from the Hindoo Patriot — ' 
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** We read m the Police report of a case published in last Thursday’s Ifurkaru, that 
a Mtstree, named Bissonauth, working in the firm of was charged with having 
attempted to commit suicide under the following circumstaiiees —Bissonauth with ^ 
another man, took advances, voluntarily we should suppose, from to work m 
their establishment and build carnages and palkees After a few days his partner 
decamped, and the poor man worked hard to execute works, but hts workipen too fled 
away and he was then left helpless. He stated — ‘His employer used to lock him 
up and make him work very haid, aud therefore he also ran away , two Sahibs and a 
Purwan went to his house aud dragged him out of it, and the Sahios beat him and that 
in despair on Chnatmas day he put the knife to his throat *' Such was the unvamisl^d 
statement of Bissonauth It was not contradicted at the Police, nor has it been smce 
by •**'* I If the story be time, and we are bound to accept it in the absence of any 
contradiction, it shows that the liberty and person of the Queen’s liege subjects m 
India are exposed to coercion and maltreatment by European traders m the heart of 
the capital, imder the cegis of the Supreme Court and a Central Police, presided over 
by Barrister Judges aud Magistrates and a jealous and j)owcrful press, as in the 
benighted Mofussil, where every Englishman is by virtue of his position a despotic 
loro’’ January 27, 1862 

The Hon Mr Ellis staged in the debate in Council, that the 
provisions of the Artificers’ Act and its interpretation, had led to 
senous oppression in the Madias Presidency 

Suralia Outra^. — Sham-philanthropists” are often twitted 
about their absurd fears, lest natives should be ill-tieated by Chris- 
tian gentlemen ” The following narrative will shew whether their 
apprehensions are altogether groundless 

“ In the sub division of Koolnali, there is a wealthy European zemindar, who has 
long been jealous of a native neighboiw A short time ago, without the slightest pro* 
vocation or notice, a party of armed men headed by an European Manager, the Land- 
holder s Sheiishtadar, bis Peshkar and other Amlah, proceeded at night to the village 
of Suralia aud attacked the house of an unresisting and delenceless ryot named Kohi- 
mulla , they set fire to the village and burned down ten houses , they fared indisennii 
nately on the flying villagers without regard to age or sox, killing one on the spot, 
mortally wounding two, and probably three, more or less severely wounding six 
others, the wounds for the most part being gun shot wounds Not contented with 
this they earned off 17 people, chiefly women and children, many of whom weie 
wounded, some mortally We will trace these unfortunate suffeiers and show at the 
nsk of being charged with pseudo Christianity’ how “ Christian Gentlemen" can be- 
have in Bengal, and how far they are behind the savage tribes of India in cruelty and 
gross brutality On the morning of then capture these seventeen persons were taken 
to the Cutcheiry of the “Chnstian gentleman” at Comercolly Here the dead body 
of one of the victims RohimuUa was disjioscd of , they w ere kept at this 
place five days , they were then taken to another part of this person’s estate 
called Khont^attaf, they were there concealed in a jungly swamp for four days, 
durmg which time another of the wounded persons died, she w^as a pregnant 
woman dose upon hei: confinement who had been shot in the womb, she was 
delivered of a still born chdd, the brains of which had been shattered by the 
ball , shortly after her confinement she died » The party then proceeded to 
iMatbareeand thence, via Chandessoi, down a broad eituary of the sea to the middle of 
the Sunderbufad forests,— a place inhabited by no human being and infested by wild 
animals Here another of the wounded men was taken aw ay to die The pursuit be- 
ing hot diey were taken out to sea , they coasted along the beach and crossed an arm 
of the Bay Whilst here the European who led the attack m the first instance is said 
to have I'ejomed them, but shortly afteryvai^s left, saying that he was going to consult 
his principal as to the disjiosal of the men He did not return, but a native named 
Jacoor Khan came with lustr notions in his stead This man had the captives turned 


* The name is given in the original, though omitted here. 
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adnft, without food or water, on a desolate bank by the sea cude« A few fisheimen 
were here fortunately pursuutg their calling and saved the captives* hves by giving 
them food and shelter , they remained there fi\e days, and then they Say that to their 
horror, the principal actor came again upon tho scene, took them upon a boat and 
brought them along the sea coast to tlte Mutlah, whei'e he again left them to go up to 
Calcutta to take the advice of his emj»loyer8 The result was that the survivors were 
taken back to Comercooly along the sea coast and tui ned lotjse near their homes 
Before this was done, however, another murder is «<woru to hav e been committed , two 
of the guards not content with the brutality already committed, mvished two of the 
young women of the party, and In the struggle killed the infant of one of them 

** M\ the chief (offenders have, as a matter of course and as usual, been screened 
and concealed I’he chief ciilpiit and the guards and the Amlah are none of them to 
be found Two thousand rupees reward have been offertd for the apprehension of the 
European, the Shenshtadar Bomgachum Sliaha and Peshkar Kajkissen Bose, respec- 
tively The last that was heard of the gentleman was that he was sheltered by “ ano- 
ther Christian gentleman” for a month, and that this person is charged with resisting 
the police in their attempts to discover tho cnmmal Of this aecona case we will not 
say more at present, os it is likely before long to be public We will only notice 
that, taken in connection with the neglect of the landholder, by whose people tho hor- 
rible outrage was committed, to aid the |K>lict, or deliver up his own servants, it af- 
fords an excellent commentaiyon Mr Peterson’s remark in Council on Saturday, tiv 
the effect that it was the distinguishing feature of the Anglo Saxon to aid the authoi i- 
ties to bring offenders to punishment, and of the Bengalli to screen offenders and 
oonoeal offences.*’ — The Indian Emptie 

The Natives concerned were first apprehended and tried Eleven, 
found guilty of not attended with murder and abduction, were 
sentenced to transportation for life Doulut Choukedar, a pnncipal m 
the outrage, was sentenced to death Hely, the European concerned, 
was subsequently arrested and brought to trial The indictment charg- 
ed him with finng the shot which killed Rohimulla Eveiy one ac- 
quainted with the evidence of natives knows that they exaggerate 
even a true case If this were not taken into consideration, tho 
ends of justice would frequently be defeated In the confusion it 
was impossible to tell by whom any particular shot was fired 
Hely should simply have been charged with being the ringleader 
in the outrage He was the Superintendent of the Estate to which 
the attacking party belonged “ He strove first to baflle the Police 
by concealing his name, and when the warrant for his apprehension 
was issued, at once absconded ” That he was present was generally 
admitted. The Engliahman says, Doubtless, with boyish im- 

E rudence, he came to be a witness of the affray ” Now this boy 
fenis Hely,” observes the T%ym8 of India, is old ehough, as we 
learn from the same journal, to have shewn distinguished biaveiy 
several years ago, durmg the mutiny and also m China ” 

The^particular chafge brought against Hely could not be sub- 
stantiated Upon the receipt of the verdict, he leaped grace- 
fully” from the dock to receive the congratulations of his planting 
friends 

The Ihmes of India makes the following remarks on the subject : 

The chief daily paper of Calcutta dares to teU the English community of 
country, that the acquittal is a matter of public congratulation,” apd that * the great 
bulk ef our Anglo Indian populatiou- Will feci a pure satisfactiun* at it. The 
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moral which this highly lionorable English paper draws from this tiial, without a 
word of protest from the community for which it writes, is as follows 

‘*The trial was throughout it^ whole length pregnant with matter for reflection, and 
with warning to the le^slativO wisdom of India, but also to that spurious and morbid 
humanitanauism which is for ever seeking to uphold and advance the native at the 
espence of the European The swarthy half-naked savages who bore witness against 
Denis Hely, are not merely a century or two, but a millemiium and a half behind the 
European in thtf scale of civilization Every European m this country is a represen- 
tative of a thousand years of civilization, and more oi less of the culture not only of 
modern Europe, but also of Greece and Home It is a most jiernicious policy to allow 
the natives to gloat over the conviction that a few years wiU raise them to the level 
of the governing people ” 

** Comment upon this is ahnost superfluous It is a disgrace to the community 
that tolerates it, a disgrace to the nation to which the writer professes to belong ” 

Benefits of European Enterprise. — Because " morbid humanita- 
rians” have condemned acts of oppression m Bengal, the cry is raised 
tliat they are opposed to Europeans setthng in India The charge 
IS unfounded The great good thus effected elsewhere is wilhngly 
allowed The Madras Land Revenue Report for 1860-61 says 

“The Collectors of the Southern Districts have always borne testimony to the 
advantages derived from the improved habits and accumulated gams of the returu 
labourers from Ceylon ” — p 8 

Sir Charles Trevelyan says, One stout Englishman is as good 
for routmg out and exposing abuses in a Judge's or Collector's 
Court, as several hundred tliousand natives '' Still, Europeans and 
Natives must meet on equal terms for the intercourse to be bene- 
ficial — ^the latter must not be reduced to a state of serfdom Lord 
Canning observed in Ins speech at the opening of the railway to 
Rajmahal, '' In the days of slavery, Enghslnnen were amongst the 
hardest task-masters that the Africans ever had” While every 
legitimate facility should be afforded to Eurojican enterprise, due 
caie should be taken that the interests of the masses aie not 
bacjificed Thus every object will be gamed 


SA.LE OF Waste Lands. 

Lord Canning’s Resolution. — On Decentber 31, 1858, Lord Stan- 
ley addiessed a despatch to Lord Canning, requesting information 
about the extent of cultivable waste lands in India at the disposid 
of Government, with suggestions as to the expediency of selhng 
them in fee simple Loid Caiimng was overburdened with other 
work, and the matter stood over till the cotton crisis again brought 
it prommently before him His tenure of offise was drawing to a 
close Hastily, without consulting the Home Government, he issued 
a Resolution on the 17th October, 1861, “ offering culturable waste 
lands to all purchaser^ at the rate of five shilhngs foi uncleared and 
ten shillings for cleared soil, limiting the grant to each individual, 
however, to 3,000 acres, to prevent mere speculation ” Land was to 
be put up to auction only when there was more than one applicant 
for a lot European settlers, delighted at the prospect of obtaming 
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land on such easy terms, now extolled Lord Canning as much as 
they had before heaped upon him abuse 

Changes by the Home Government, — ^Whcn the subject came 
before Sir Charles Wood and his Council, it was felt that notwith- 
standing the pubhcity gi^en prematuiely to Lord Canning’s Resolu- 
tion, some modifications were necessary Sir Chaiies Wood in an 
able despatch says, “ A tract enjoying every advantage of soil, 
climate and situation, placed jperliaps close to a navigable liver, 
or in the immediate vicmity of a projected Railway Station, is 
to be dealt with as if of» no more value than a tiact of sandy 
desert, far removed iiom all means of irrigation, and even lioin 
communication with other districts ” The several Goveiumcnts of 
India weie theiefoie diiected to fix “a minimum price suited to 
the circumstances of the vaiious desciiptioiis of land ” All sales weie 
to take place by auction Lands applied for were to be put up at an 
upset price and sold to the lughei biddei 

Lord Canning’s Rules stated that applications for laiid weie to 
be advertised by the Collector m “ the most customaiy and ettectual 
manner foi a teim whidi piobably need rarely e;;^ceed tlurty days” 
Sir Chailes Wood observes “ The advertisement should be posted 
on the land itself, as well m in the neighbounng villages, and in all 
other usual places I consider the previous maikmg out of the 
boundaries ot the land applied for to be absolutely indispensable, 
if only as a means of attracting the attention of the lesidents m 
the neighbouihood, by whom the meie issue of an advertisement 
might piobably pass unnoticed ” 

The Despatch also alludes to what is peihaps the most outiageous 
of all Lord Caniung’s Rules — that if the actual proprietor of any 
land adveitised to be sold did not prelei his claim within 30 days 
from the issue of the advertisement, the purchaser was not to be dis- 
turbed, although compensation might be obtained if applied for 
within a year Notlung is more common than for a whole Hindoo 
family to go on a pilgnmage to some shnne, the journey sometimes 
occupying thiee or four months In such a case a man’s property 
might be sold, although he had received no intimation that it was to be 
put up to auction Sir Charles Wood remarks, “ It appeals to me 
impossible in any country possessing regular tribunals, a leso- 
lution of th^Executive Government would be held to ovei-iide the 
existing law ” “ But the man may dechne the compensation 

and demand the land In such a case, I apprehend the Courts would 
have no alternative but to decree possession.” 


Existing Objeotioi]^ — ^Notwithstanding the improvements made 
by Sir Charles Wood, the expediency of the measure is very* doubt- 
ful The despatch admits that, " The whole question requires deli- 
berate and mature consideration,” An important memorandum by 
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Sir John Lawrence, annexed to the “ Oopjr of Dissents,” opens up 
some grave questions The following objections have been ui^ed 
against even the modified scheme 

1 It IS UTmecessary — Before the pubhcation of Lord Canning’s 
Resolution, waste lands could be obtained., readily in larger quanti- 
ties than couJd be cultivated Up to Apii 18G1, around Daqiling, 
21,865 acres had been purchased, of which only 3,251 were under 
cultivation, in Cachar out of 68,149 acres only 5,957 were under 
cultivation.^ The difficulty was not want of land, but want of 
labour. In the Madras Presidency and other ryotwari districts, any 
man can obtain waste lands belonging t(f Government on payment 
of a moderate annual assessment Cultivation has been extending 
as rapidly as the population admitted In 1854 there were in the 
Madras Presidency 11,296,020 acres under cultivation , m 1860-61 
the number had increased to 14,669,963 f 

2 It is %njUTious to the progress of the country — ^The despatch 
of Sir Charles Wood condemns for good reasons the proposal for the 
ledemption of the land revenue It must be seen, however, that it 
is conceded m the case of waste lands, and on terms very inadequate 
There are no sufficient data to determine the amount of culturable 
waste lands in India In the Madras Presidency only about one- 
fourth of the aiea is under cultivation Makmg every allowance 
for what is ineclaimable, vast tracts will yet be made productive 
At the present rate of increase the cultivated area will soon be dou- 
bled, yet one-half will jaeld no annual revenue Every year de- 
mands are made upon Government for improvements, all causing 
outlay How are such to be met ? But not merely must unoccu- 
pied waste lands be taken into censideration Large quantitates are 
held by parties, along with the land they cultivate, but for which 
th^y must pay the assessment or give it up In many cases they 
may claim to purchase it under the new rules , thus diminishing 
the present revenue 

8 Itw unjust to other holders of lands — The following remarks 
are by Sir John Lawrence — 

Wherever there la intich waste land, whethei occupied dr otherwise, there the 
population will be fouud very scanty Under such circumstances the expenses of the 
admmistration are of a limited nature But as immigration takes place and population 
grows up, and these lands are broken up, the public expenditure ii^ure to increase 
hirgely The land assessment, the main source of revenue hitherto, not exist in 
these alienated tracts , and the charges will wholly faU on the general revenues of the 
State I do not deny that, as the general wealth of the country moi eases, new sources 
of taxation will open up, and the present indirect sources of taxation will give better 
returns , but I do not think that such results wiU ensue to the extent that will be 
necessary m the distriets above desonbed. Nor will ik ^ ]>OBsible to tax the owners 
of such redeemed lands in any special manner, that is, by any system of taixation 
which will not fall on others 1 ms ^vantageoosly situated.” 


♦ Sde Ben^ Administration Report} 1860 61, 
t See Revenue Reports. 
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Tlius the parties who took up luillions of acres ot waste lauds 
before Lord Canning’s Resolution was issued, must beai m perpe- 
tuity a tax, equivalent to fourfold the amount paid by the new 
purchasers, that no demands may be made upon the latter 

Sale of Waste Lands in Ceylon. — Tiie lollowing extract is fiom 
Feiguson’s Diicctory — 

“ From 1837 to 1844, the npset price of waste land was 5« an aero, but by the 
Governor’s Miuute of 29th June 1814, it was luci cased to £1 an acie#i\liich price still 
continues tiie mi uimiim Lands aio put up according to ^aiue, building lots in or 
near towns, being occasionally valued as high as £50 an acre 

“ The levenue fioni this source is steadily progressing The fact that the villa^ere 
eagerly purchaso land when divided into small allotments is worthy of consideration 
The Ute Sir Heniy Ward justly remarked that ‘ a legal right to a small holding is just 
as essential to native industry as the siu’vey of the larger blocks is to the investment 
of planting oipital The ficility of acquuing propoi-ty m this wny would have just as 
beneficial an efiect upon the habits and chaiactei ot the Singhalese as the practice of 
squatting has the reverse It is satisfactory to know that, while m former years about 
90 per cent of the income derived under this head was due to European capital, m 
later years, more than 70 per cent was contributed uy n itives 

‘‘Flora 1844 to 1860 inclusive, 103,414 acres of Clown land were sold, realising 
£ 260,77^ 

1 he total Recei])ts uudei tins held for the last few yens hive been as follows 
1858, XJ1,1J1 , 1859, £31,751 , 18oO, £40,701 , 1801, £11,058 84 

Redlvlption of the Land Revenue 

Lord Canning’s Resolution of C^tober 17, 1861, permitted the 
Redemption of the Land Tax, at 20 years’ pin chase of the existing 
assessment In the fust instance redemptioji was to be allowed 
only to the extent of one-tenth in each district Sir Chailcs Wood 
objected to the measure, because, if limited to a tenth, tliose lands 
would be redeemed on which the assessment was lowest, and otheis 
mi gH justly complam The objection arising fioin capitalising 
the income of the State, and depriving it in future years of the 
steady and stable resource of the land re\ enue, on winch it can un- 
der all circumstances confidently rely, is most serious It is not a 
consideration of slight importance that, of all sources of revenue, 
none is so easily collected, and none more willingly paid ” 

A further reason is that capital is one of the great wants of the 
people of India Money la worth, on an average, 1 2 per cent per 
annum Instead of sinking a large amount at 5 per cent , the coun- 
try will be more benefited by its being employed m agriculture or 
trade 

^ Permanent Settlement 

The most important part of Sir Charles Wood’s despatch is the 
concession of the permanent settlement of the land revenue within 
certain limits Districts where a large proportion of the soil was 
already under cultivation when the existmg settlcinenta were made, 
and where little or no increase can be expend in the revenue when 

5 
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the next revision takes place, are considered to be in a condition in 
which the introduction of a permanent settlement may properly 
be admitted 

The concession has on the whole been veiy favorably received in 
India The chief opponent has been the Times of India The 
argiinients adduced, which are given below, certainly show the 
necessity of caution, and lemove some of the principal objections 
urged agamst periodical revisions of the assessment 

Evils of a Permanent Settlement* — India is m a transition 
state Until recently prices were much the same as in England 
dunng the time of the Tudors The precious metals are pouring 
into the country, and all desciiptioiis ,of produce are rising in 
value The average price of paddy at Madras duiing 1847-52 was 
Rs 81 per garce , in 1861-2, it was Rs 165 * Twenty years hence 
twenty millions steiling of land revenue will virtually not be 
equal to nioie than ten millions Every yeai improvements lu 
(Government will demand an increased outlay Where is the 
money to come fioin 1 It may be said that the produce of 
indirect taxation will increase lapidly Though it will certainly 
do so to some extent, it will nevertheless be quite inadequate 
Bengal has had a perpetual settlement for about 70 years, yet the 
people contiibute only about a lupee a head in the way of indiiect 
taxes The standaid of hvii^ is so low and the tastes of the 
people so simple, that salt and piece goods are almost the only 
dutiable articles consumed by them , every other aiticle of native 
consumption being giown upon the ryots’ own fields ’’f TJie only 
resource will be to impose “ tiemendous” diiect taxes, giving rise to 
great discontent and necessitating a large militaiy force of Euro- 
peans ^ 

Alleged objections to a Periodical Eevision.— They aie thus 
ptated in Sir Chailes Wood’s Despatch — 

“ It must also be remembered that all revisions of assessment, although occurring 
only at intervals of 60 years, neverthelesi& demand, for a considerable time previous 
to their ejcpiration, inucli of the attention of the most expeiicnced Civil Officers, 
•wffiose services c III ill bo spared from their regular administration duties Undei the 
best arra^geinei\ts, the opeiation cannot fail to be haiassing, vexatious, and peihaps 
even oppressive to the i>eople affected by it , the work can only be accomphshed by 
the aid of h&rge e^taljlishmeuts of Native Mmisteral Officers, who must, of necessity, 
have great opportuipties for i>e<ulatioa, extoition, and abuse of favor, moreover, as 
the period for resettlement ai)pioaches, the agricultural classes, with the view of evad 
ing a true estimate of the actual value of their lands, contract their cultiv atjjion, cease 
to grow the niost |)rofiiable vJ'^pa. *iod allow wells and water-courses to fall into decay ” 

The T^me8 of India thus meets these supposed disadvantages — 


Madras Revenue Report, 1861-62 — p 9 
t Times of /wdm, June 13, 1863 
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**The first step towards introducing the 30 years lease system into the collectorates 
of this Presidency is the institution of a minute survey of the land Not only is every 
village thus surveyed, but everj ryot's field, m detail To make the assessment os 
uniform as possible, the land in e\eiy collectorato is divided into, say 5 or 6 classes^ 
A lease will probably shew that a holdmg is made up as follows 

Kent 

3 acres , 3 Rs iier ai.re 
5 „ 2 „ 

it 1 4 J M 

1 „ 1 ,, 

3 ,, 8 an mis „ 

Total 15 acres 

‘ When the period of rc settlement c<»me8, all that will be necessary to do will 
be tor the Government, after comparing the prices of the peiiod w ith those of the origi- 
nal date of settlement, to renew ill the leases by proclamation — laismg or lowering the 
assessment throughout every collectorate by nuiioim rates Thus if all the land class- 
ed A 111 Belgaum is now pa\ mg 3 Rupees per acre, it will be simply necessary under the 
new leases, to notify that it will for the next 30 years pay 4 or only 2, or whatever 
rate the facts of the time make a just and proper rate There is nothing under such 
a system to discourage the inieatment of capital m the soil , there is ^ilainly every 
thing to stimulate it If the ryot com eits his 6th class laud into 2ud, it is he who 
will reap all the benefit of it, in all time, and not the State, for he will be entitled to 
be assessed for ever upon it as 6th class ” — June 17, 1803 

Necessity of Caution.~“T]ie fiist Permanent Settlement given to 
a part of India, has been the source of unuumlieied woes to millions 
It IS evident tliat a measuie affecting the whole countiy, — one like 
the laws of the Modes and Peisians, — should only be earned out 
with the utmost discretion and care 

Want of Adequate Information.— The compiler has consulted tlio 
best woiks on the land revenue of India to be found in the pniicjpal 
libraries of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madias Valuable isolated facts 
aie given in them, but it is astonishmg, after all, how many impoitant 
points are still undetermined It seems yet impossible to tell what 
proportion the Government demand bears to the gross produce The 
rule laid down to Revenue Officers in many cases is to demand one- 
fourth By ingenious calculations, the Txmes of India estimates the 
proportion actually paid to Government at about one-fifteenth The 
population of Biitish India amounts to 135 millions Assuming the 
< 450 st of food at 28 6d per head a month, the sum of £200,000,000 
will represent the food crop of India in any one year In the pre- 
sent year the total value of Exports will not fall shoit of an addi- 
tional £60,000,000, and to these two items must be added the value 
of the forage and grain crops for cattle, and of produce such as 
cotton, pil-seeds, pepper, hemp, &c , grown for consumption in the 
country itself The gross value of the agricultural produce of Bri- 
tish India in the current year will be little less than £300,000,000. 
But the Land Tax is only about £19,000,000 

No umform system has been adopted in adjusting the assessment 
Sometimes the rates paid in one district are double of those in one 
adjoining, apparently under the same circumstances. Different 


Glass 1st 
„ 2nd 
„ 3i d , 
4th 
,, 5th 
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views adopted by different Settlement Officers gave rise to the dis- 
parity Such like inequahties seem to exist so far as the Presidencies 
aie concerned 




Pfipvlftiion 

Land Reicnue 

Amount 

pe'i head 

Bengal 

••• 

40,852,397 

£4,024,290 

Iff 

Uid 

North West Provinces 


30,840,447 

4,000,000 

2ff 

Id 

Oudh 


8,071,075 

1,014,150 

2ff 

6d 

Punjab 


16,467,821 

1,793,384 

2ff 

4d 

Bombay 


12,038,113 

2,964,374 


9d 

Madias 


23,127,855 

4,088,025 

3ff 

5id 


It IS true that the vanations may, in some cases, be more appar- 
ent than real, from the diffeience in the value of the pioduce 
Still, care should be taken to make the Government demand uni- 
form One province should not be unduly taxed, that another 
may have a light assessment In the present state of tlio people 
this 18 not attended with much political evil , but when they begin 
to realise their rights, such gross injustice will cause much heart- 
burning and discontent 

Course Proposed — Hasty generalizations cause grievous mistakes 
Very opposite piocesses may be going on in the Punjab and the 
Madras Presidency The experience of the whole country ought to 
be brought to bear in the arrangements for the permanent settle- 
ment An able Revenue Officer should be set apart for a few 
months in each gieat division of the Empire, to draw up a full re- 
port on the nature and effects of the present Land Settlement since 
the beginning of the century Full statistics should be given of 
each district, or at least of districts representing classes The rates 
paid by irrigated and unirrigated lands, the cost of cultivation and 
the value of the produce , the wages of labourers and mechanics, 
the prices of the principal articles of food, of cotton cloth (native 
and imported), &c during the above periods, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, should bo included Such data are of great value,* and 
every year, will add to the difficulty of collecting them The five 
independent reports might afterwards be reviewed by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan A question so momentous deseives the utmost care 

The Rent Question in Bengal 

Enhancements of Rents. — After the ryots refused to grow Indigo 
at rates which were unremunerative, there was “ a general and vast 
enhancement of rents and eviction of ryots in masses ’’"f* Some 
planters probably hoped thus to get Indigo sown as before \ others 
may have looked simply to then profits as Zemindars The foUow- 


* The International Statistical Congress, held in London in 18G0, strongly recom^ 
mended the collection of facts of the above description — p 122 

+ Bengal Adminibtration Rej[>oi t, 1801 2 p 87 
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ing notice was issued by one of the principal and most respectable 
European Planter Zemindars* in Lower Bengal — 

** If your lease is not valid by law and you ba\e no right of possession, then the 
ground that you now possess, and what you state that you hold accoidmg to the lease, 
will be reckoned as ground held without engagement, and you will be subject to an 
annual icnt (per beegah) as per the undermentioned list 

** Honse lind, Rs 5 , Garden Land, Rs 2^ Bamboo, Rs , Jack, Ra 6i , Mango, 
Rs 5, Tobacco, Rs 4, Date, Rs 6 , Plantain, Rs 24 , Biinjal, Rs 2, Late Rico, Rs 
14 1 Eaily Ricc, Rs I 4 , Betel, Rs 5 , Turmeric, Rs J , Cotton, Rs 3 , Sugar Cane, 
Rs 3 , Pepper, Rs 3 , Cocoanut, Rs 1 0 ” &c , &c ’ 

Six planters in one distiict alone issued 22,000 notices of enhance- 
ment within twelvemonths, and it was expected that seventy 
thousand more would follow Two thousand or thiee thousand lyots 
weie ejected from their lands i* 

Ryots are of tlnee piincipal classes The first class have 
peimanent leases at fixed rates The numbei of such is now not 
great The second class have right of occupancy, but do not hold 
at fixed rates Their rent may, under ceitain ciicumstances, bo 
enhanced to what is fair and equitable The third (d.iss consist of 
simple tenants at will 

The Zemindars cannot intcifere with the first cla^s of ryots , the 
third are completely within their power The stmggle was with 
ryots of the second class The new rates demanded by the plant eis 
weie in some cases two or thiee hundied per cent above those foi- 
merly paid The ryots natuially refused to yield to this demand 
til^its legality was established A lew years ago they would have 
been ejected like tenants at will, but by Act X of 1859, ** In case 
of dispute, the rate previously paid by the ryot shall be deemed to 
be fair and equitable, unless the contiary be shown m a suit by 
either party under the provisions of this Act 

The cases instituted were so numcious that the oidinary Courts 
could not try them Government therefore appf)inted two Special 
Officers, with a staff of competent Deputj' OoUectois, to settle rent 
disputes 

Mr. E. Jackson’s Decision. — Eighteen ryots having right of occu- 
pancy on the estates of Mr Hills, were ordered to pay their landlord 
rent at the rate of one Rupee (2s ) a beegah instead ol 5 annas 4 pie 
{Sd) as pieviously The ryots appealed to Mr E Jackson Mr 
Hills claimed the increase, because it was asserted that the value of 
the produce had doubled Mr Jackson decided that the lent should 
only be doubled and decreed 10 annas 8 pie, Is 4c7 

The soundness of the principle laid down by the Rent Commis- 
sioner was thus questioned by the Indmn Reformer 

** If the increase m the value of the produce of the lands were not accompanied with 
an increase of the*price of other articles necessary to the life of a ryc^ the enhancement 

* His Zemmdari contams 467 villages, with a population of 288,000 

t Mr Grant to Government of India, Feb 4, 1862 
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of rent might justly made equal to the increased value of produce. But if the value 
of the produce*of the land increased at the same time that the prices of other articles 
of the ryots consumption were raised, then the rent could not be enhanced in the same 
proportion in which the value of the produce of the land increased In such case 
equity demands that before the rent is doubled, allowance should be made for the 
increased price which the ryot has to pay for other articles necessary to his existence ” 
July 18, 1862 

Appeal to the Chief Justice. — ^Mr Hills, not satisfied with the 
double rent decreed by Mr Jackson, appealed to the High Couit 
The ryots proposed that the increase should be divided in equal 
proportion between the Zemindar and themselves Sir Barnes 
Peacock decided that a tenant with right of occupancy is not 
entitled to have his rent fixed at a lower rate than that of a tenant 
at will What rent was fair and equitable was to be decided 
according to the definition of rent given by Malthus The increase 
demanded by Mi Hills was considered “very leasonable’’ The 
case was remanded to Mr Jackson for reconsideration * 

The decision of Sir Barnes Peacock excited considerable surpiise 
He evidently viewed the whole from simply an English stand-point 
A stiiking proof is thus afforded of the danger of barrister judges, 
ignorant ol the language, and unacquainted with the country 
Mr Lamg observes, “ In effect this principle almost reduces the 
ryot to the condition of an ordinary tenant, his proprietary right 
dwindhng into a bare preference over a stranger at equal rent ” 

The late Colonel Baird Smith has the following remaiks in his 
Keport on the Famine — H 

There is no acre of land among the thirty millions or thereabouts forming tho 
total area of the tract, on which private rights of various kinds do not exist, and arbi 
trarily to destroy them is what nobody would think of Government can only dis- 
pose of what belongs to it, and all that does belong to it, is the right to sell the pro- 
pnetary tenure of Estates on default of payment of revenue If there is no default, 
there is no power of sale The buyer buys the jiropnetary rights on its terms, and 
these terms do not imply the extinction of even the humblest subordinate rights 
Such rights are quite as precious to their owners as his peculiar holding is to the 
Statesman of the Lake Districts, or the Yeoman of Kent or Sussex 

The likelihood of mere barrister judges ignoring such rights is thus 
pointed out by the Economibt — 

“ English legislation and administration have made many blunders as to the na- 
ture of all these vested interests Our ngid minds cannot without difficulty compre- 
hend the half defined but habitual and inestimable nghts of a semi civilised society 
A great living jurist has observed that if our existing junsprudence were brought de 
novo into contact with copyhold tenure, we should ignore either the rights of the 
copyholder or of the lord When copyhold tenure was recognised in England, peo- 


* It may be mentioned here that Mr Jackson agam decided that 10 annas 8 pie 
should only be allowed, as it appeared on evidence that the costs of production 
have enormously increased ” The judge adds, “ As to the rate of one Kupee per 
beegah, my imprAsion is that its immediate imposition on the ryots would at once 
drive them from their homes or place them at the mercy of Mr Hills, who would 
grant them remission of rent on their agreement to sow Indigo ” Mr Hills re-appealed 
to the High Court 
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plo weie used to an irregular state of society, lu which, vague but valuable usage pro 
tected most lights , and if it had not been so, the loose’* claims of the copyholder 
would have been disregarded, as the “tenant right” was disregarded and ignored 

* law in Ulster English lawyers and administrators long made analogous errors 
India ” — ^temher 20, 1862 


The Times of India thus shews that the decision of the Chief 
Justice was contrary to the spiiit of Act X of 1859 and was 
founded on error — 


“ Sir Barnes Peacock must remember quite well the intention of the Act, and the 
circumstances under which it was passed , and if his present judgment be sound, it is 
a cruel satire upon his skill as a legislator For, assuredly, the Legislative Council 
nevei intended to reduce the ryot with rights of occupancy to the same platform as 
the ryot w ith none That the definition of the High Court violates the intention of 
the framers of Act X, we think there can be no doubt, the Cluef Justice havmg 
erred in the definition he has given to the term “ Rent ” The State never sold to the 
Zemindar the true rent of the soil, for it was not the State’s to seU It sold to the 
Zemindar its right to the thiiauj , and the que«*tiou is not— what is if fair and equita> 
ble rent ’ but “ what is a fair and equitable khiiauj The khirauj has varied in 
weight throughout India, but was never intentionally made to Absoi'b the full rent of 
the soil If there was any pi inoiple whatever m the rule that guided its levy, it was, 
as we say, to allow the ryot to uptain as Luge a sliaie of the luoduce of his fields as the 
necessities of the State i>ermitted ” — October 27 1862 

It IS added, ^ 


“ The very Journals that haie hitherto been clamouring for the rights now con 
firmed to the Zemiudirs, haie found out that so revolting is the decision of the High 
Court to the people’s sense of J ustice that the attempt to enforce it w ill lead to * an 
agrarian using and end lu making the Englishman as hated in Bengal as ho is in 
Tipiierar) ’ ” 


Evils of the Present State of Things. — Tlie principal may be 
summed uj) as follows — 

1 A Chech to all Improve^neyits — Wliat desiie can the ryot have 
to rendei his holding nioie pioducti\c when theie is a constant 
watch on the part of the Zemiudtii to come down upon him foi in- 
creased lent ? Even although the ryot may share m the advantage, 
it IS notoiious that the above leai effectually destroys industry 

2 Constant Litigation — During the pioceedings Sir Barnes 
Peacock himself obseived — 

** As far as 1 can see, I do not think wo can lay down any fixed rules for bis (the 
Judge m the Lower Court) guidance in all cases , but we might merely tell him, as 
suggested by you, to find a fair and equitable rate, after deduction of cost of cultivation 
and other suitable expenses ” — Indian J m p 27 

The Friend of India remarks, — , 

• 

“ Can we expect a landlord who has been decreed one Rupee an acre of increase, to 
rest satisfied wneii the highest authority in Bengal tells him he ought to have got a 
sum varying from one to six ’ Will he not now try to appeal, or will he not go into 
Court again at the end of 12 months ’ A decisiou of one Rupee a beegah in MrWIill’s 
favour instead of lOJ annas, will add just ten thousand pounds a year to his rent loll, 
and this addition is pronounee<l not only, legal but ‘ fan and equitable’ and * very 
reasonable’ by bir Barnes Peacock ■ Oit 9, lbb2 
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This glorious uncerta/inty of the law,” with the fluctuating value 
of produce and labour, will, it is evident, lead to an immense number 
of suits, involving many of the ryots in total rum 

3 Deadly Hostility between zemindar and ryot — The Bengal 
Government has been compelled to station troops where they never 
were befoie to keep down the ryots A native correspondent m the 
Ryot's Friend, referring to the increase of dakoity (gang robbery) 
m parts of the Nuddea district, says that the feeling of insecurity 
reminds old people of the Mahrati^ incursions The cause is attri- 
buted to ryots ruined by the rent struggle * 

Bemedial Measures. — The Indian Government has apparently 
made little effort to settle the question As already mentioned two 
special judges were mdeed appointed to try the cases which from 
then number could not be heard in the ordmary Courts , but in 
other lespects matters have been allowed to drift on The chief 
measures wanted seem the following — 

1 A Revenue Survey — A Survey, 5)nducted in the same 

manner as that going on in the Madras Presidency, would 

determine two very important pomts, the exact size and the quality 
of the soil of each holding These can never be settled satisfactorily 
except by an independent party like Government It is true that 
it will be a work of no small difficulty Even wheie only lyots 
themselves aie concerned, it has been found that there has been a 
vast amount of bribery on the part of the native agency How 
much more likely is this to be the case where powerful Zemindars 
and miserable ryots are the two parties ’ The evil will be reduced 
to the minimum by giving the native agents competent salaries, by 
securing adequate European supervision, by testing the measure- 
ments at the commencement, and summarily disimssing and exclud- 
ing for ever from Government employment men who acted dis- 
honestly In round numbers, the Madras Survey is advancing at 

^ the rate of 5,000 miles a year, at an expendituie of £75,000 
* Though the smaller size of the holdings in Bengal would render the 
work slower and more expensive, the disturbed districts might soon 
be gone over 

2 Tlie definition of what is a fair and equitable" rent — The * 
Chief Justice confessed his inability to lay down any fixed rule 
The rate must therefore vary with the views and mood of each 
Judge What is wanted is some principle At present in Bengal 
wh5n a Revenue Oflftcer has to re-assess any district, the rule appears 
to be to fix the rate at one-fourth of the gross produce This is 
simple and intelligible Some such rule is wanted The Revenue 
rate^would allow the Zemindar, on an average, a clear profit equal 
to the amount he paid to Government 


June 10, 1803. 
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3 B^gistered ][termanent Leases — Yearly recurrmg suits m 
Court about rent, it is plain, would be fatal to tbe peace and pros- 
perity of the country It is necessary, therefore, that the terms 
fixed should remain unaltered To prevent future disputes, the 
teases should be registered 

4 The levying of illegal Cesses shmihi he punished. — Marriages, 
births, deaths, idolatrous ceremonies in the famihes of Zemindars or 
their Agents, law suits, &c , are made an excuse for illegal cessea* It 
appears from a letter to the Government of Bengal, from V H 
Senalch, Esq , that unlawful demands are made in some crises by Eu- 
ropean planters Notices of their illegality should be posted on 
public places, and offenders should be punished 

Right of (Government to interfere. — According as it has suited 
the purpose of the writer, the most extravagant claims have been 
made on the part of Government, or the simplest act of justice has 
been stigmatised as “ legahsed socialism ” The Fvwnd of India 
asserts that, 

“Before 1793, Zemindirs, Independent TaltK)kdar«, Momirr^dais, Istomraidars 
Kboodhast and non Khoodhast Ryots, were all equally nieie tenants at^ill to ftovern- 
ment as sole and absolute landowner and lord of the soil, none h'IWug more than 
a eustomary right to an allowance of a small shuro of the proceeds trora the estate if 
ousted by Government fiom the possession of then holdings 1), 1863 

On the contraiy, the luoprietary right m the soil was vested from 
the earliest times in the individual who reclaimed it fi om the waste 

“ Sages who knew former limes pronounced cultivated land to bo the property of 
him who out away the wood or who cleared and tilled it ’’—Laws of Manu Sinrita, 
IX 8l 44 

According to the same authority, the land-tax was simply to be 
viewed as a return affoided foi the protection of life and projicrty 
by the king — 

“ His peculiar <Uity is conquest and he mnsl not recede from battle so that while 
lie defeniis by his arms the merchant and husbandman, he may levy the legal tax 
as the puce of ptvlection ” - Mauu Smrita, X 310 

A wiiter in the Indian Mu ror remarks — 

** If our lulers wish to know and see the Hindu law on this point in its integrity, 
let them do so m the s) stem still m vogue in the independent pnuoipahties of Rajas 
than, — there it is still ' Bhog ra dhani iiajho fihum radbani maicho’ , * the king is 
owner of the rent, but I am master of theiand ’ And there it is, that no length of 
time or abs^ce can affect the claim to the Bapota , even crimes and the extreme sen 
tence of the law will not alter succession to property and the old Kentish adage 
‘ The father to the l^ugh, 

And the son to the plough,’ 

» practically understood by the Jats and Bhnmias of Mewar — ^pr?/ 1, 1862 
* Bethnno Society's Tiwnfs^ctions, pp 61,62 
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The Calcutta Protestant Missionaries, in their petition to the Le- 
gislative Council, thus stated the rights of the resident Ryots — 

These Ryots ore, vour petitioners believe, neither cottiers nor tenants from 
year to year or at will, out Yeomen or feuars whose rights are anterior to and in- 
dependent of those of the Zemindar, and who are entitled by prescription and long 
hereditary occupation to the undisturbed and continued possi ssion of their laud, the 
free choice of crops, and the full results of their industry, subject only to the regular 
payment of a definite ascertained rent 

In the worst times of Muhammadan tyranny the right was 
not claimed of ejecting such ly^ots as if they were mere tenants at 
will Yet all the ryots have been dosenbed as '' squatteis” The 
right of Government to interfere has been most clearly reserved 
The very Regulation from which the Zemindai originally derived 
his power. No I of 1793, contains the following article — 

Vir It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, and 
more jmrticularly those who from their situation are most helpless, the Governor 
Gener^ in Council, will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact such regulations as 
he may think necessary for the protection and welfare of the dependant talookdars, 
ryots, and other cultivators of the soil ” 

The Court of Directors made this express stipulation in terms 
more detail|^ before the Regulation of Lord Cornwallis was issued 
In a despateh, dated 19th September 1792, the following passage 
occurs — 

** While they disclaimed any interference with respect to the situation of the ryots, 
or the sums paid by them, with any view to an addition of revenue to themselves, 
they expressly reserved the right, which clearly belonged to them as Sovereigns, of 
mt^posing their authority in making from tune to time, all such Regulations as might 
be necessary to prevent the lyots being improperly disturbed in their possessions or 
loaded with unwarrantable exactions,’* adding, “that their interposition, where it 
was necessary, seemed also to be clearly consistent with the practice of the Mogul 
Government, under which it appeared to be a general maxim, that the immediate 
cultivator of the soil, duly paying bis rent, should not be dispossessed of the land he 
occupied that this necessanly supposed, there weie some measures and limits by 
whicn the rent could be defined, and that it was not left to the arbitrary determination 
of the Zenundar, for that othervuse such a rule would be nugatory ”* 

The Regulation of Lord Comwalhs directed the issue of leases 
by the Zemindars, and other landholders, with the amount or rate 
of rent specifically adjusted It also prescribed that Patwames 
(Accountants) should be appointed in each village to keep the 
accounts of the rj^ots 

The Zemindars evaded as far possible the issue of the leases 
that they might have the ryots more under their power ^ Vanous 
attempts were made by Government to secure the rights of the 
ryots, but with little success At last Mr E Cume brought in the 
mil, subsequently known as Act X of 1859, The following is part 


Quoted in a Miuuieby J H Haimgton 1327, 
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of a letter from the Bengal Government, quoted by Mr Currie as 
containing a stQ*tement of some of the evils which the Bill sought 
to remedy — 

The curse qfcihia district (Chumparun) is the msecui e nature of the ryots' land 
tenure The ator though nominally protected by Regulations of all sorts, has 
-practically, no rights in the soil His rent is continually raised , he is oppressed and^ 
worried by every successive teekadar until he la actually forced out of his holding, and 
driven to take shelter m the Nepaul Terai.*’ 

The Calcutta Protestant Missionaiies, in their Petition m support 
of Mr Grant’s Sale Law, thus desciibed the condition of the Bengal 
ryot — 

‘^Ignorant of his rights, uneducated, subdued by oppression, ticcustouied to penury, 
and sometimes reduced to destitution, the cultivator of the soil in many parts of this 
Presidency derives little benefit from the Bntish rule, beyond protecliion from Mahratta 
invasions. 

Lord Canning in giving his assent to the Bill described it as — 

# 

** A real and earnest endeavour to improve the position of the r\otB of Bengal and 
to open to them a prospect of freedom and independence which they have not hitherto 
enjoyed by clearly defining their rights and by placing restrictions on the power of the 
Zemindars, such as ought long since to have been provided " 

Act X conferred two important advantages upon the ryot It 
deprived the Zemindar of the power of harassing tne ryot by requit- 
ing his attendance as often and as long as he pleased, thus com- 
peting him to agree to unjust demands to be allowed to go back 
to his fields Tlie second advaiitege was, that the rent of a ryot 
with ri^ht of occupancy could not be raised, unless it was proved 
by a suit that the amount demanded was fair and equitable It 
is evident, that without this the right of occupancy is not worth 
a straw, for a Zemindar by arbitrarily enhancing the rent could 
compel any ryot to leave 

It IS but seldom that any Act is perfect as first issued Its work- 
ing often brings out defects reqmnng emendation This is the case 
%.4th Act X It has been found by experience that the indefiniter 
ness of the expression a fau and equitable” rent, is calculated to 
give nse to constant htigation and lU-feeling, if it do not excite a 
jacquene Government seems therefore bound to put an end to 
this state of things by determining the rate more precisely 
• 

Eeinedy for Ixyiistice,----Should it be proved m any case that 
fixing the rent at one-fourth of the gross produce would be uiyust 
to the Zemindar, the difference^between me payment of the ryot 
and the Government demand not leaving him a ** fair and equitable” 
profit, the latter should be reduced. But it is very doubtml whe- 
ther any claim of this kind can justly be made m Bengal 
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Law of PRIMOOBmTURE 

During the year a petition was presented to the Legislative Coun- 
cil of India by Hindu Zemindars in Bengal, praying for the laws of 
Pnmogemture and Entail One provision proposed that " the 
entail of an estate shall %pso facto become null and void upon the 
,heir m tail making a change in his religion ” 

The Madras AthencBum remarks — 

** We can aearcely imagine how the rule oi Pninogenitiire should be selected ae the 
devolution of native iiropcrty The nght of the eldest amongst males to inherit, is 
beyond all doubt of ten dal origin But there is no country in which feudalism became 
established except England, did it take such root A total exclusion of younger sons 
from a participation in the inheritance of an ancestor is peculiar to England In no 
other country does such a rule prevail Primogeniture is neither a philosophical nor 
natural institution It has been canvassed and condemned by some of the most 
enlightened of meik We can scarcely see what could have recommended the institution 
to the minds of these Bengal reformers, unless it be as a blind worship of English 
institutions ” — Oct 9, 1 862 

This ** blind worship of English Institutions’^ is not confined t^ 
Hindus Pnmogemture ls contrary to Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Roman, European, and American law It is opposed to the natural 
principles of justice , which no motive of expediency should be al- 
lowed to set aside Entail worked so badly in Ireland, that the En- 
cumbered Estates Bill had to be passed Such interference with 
their most cherished usages would excite a gieat amount of disaffec- 
tion among the people of India It is alleged that younger sons, 
deprived of their snare of the paternal inheiitance, would betake 
themselves to honorable employment But it is well known that 
every Hindu, in affluent circumstinces, considers himself bound to 
maintam all his poor relatives who gather around him The 
chances are that such would be the result Thus, practically, younger 
sons would live in greater idleness than if they managed their por- 
tion of the family property 


JUSTICE 


Various efforts have been made during the year to improve the 
administration of justice, — notoriously our weak point 


Hkb Courts— On the 1st July, 1862, Her Majesty’s Letters 
Patent, creating the High Court of Bengal out of the Supreme and 
Sudder Courts, were pubhshed in the Gazette The Fnend of 
India thus describes the changes m Bengal — 


« What had hitherto been the Supreme Court became tho Court of orimnal jira- 
dictMM^, the Sudder side being the appellate divMflon In Bengal the Chief 
aided over this appellate side A hamsier was as 
m each division of the Court with a Civdian Jud^ 

ducedaathe language of what had hitherto been the Sudder wde Bytheclow^ 
the year Baboo Snmbonath PimdR, Ik Hindoo pleader of ^h 

and ability, was rawed to the bench, and a Bill was introduced into the topeml 
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legislature to establisfa, a Dn orce and Matrimonial Causes Court similar to that of 
J^pigland * 

** Similar Courts were shortly after established m Madras and Bombay by the same 
process of amalgamation "—January 1, 186S 

Native Judges! — ^ notification appealed m the Madras Govern- 
ment Gazette, 18th November 1862, that after the 1st of May 1863 
no one will be appointed a Distiict Muonsiff unless he pass the 
presciibed test If tlie candidate was not employed m the public 
service on or before the 1st January 1859, or has not been so em- 
ployed consecutively since that date, he will be examined on the 
following books — 

(a) The Law of Evidence as contained m Mr Norton’s uoik 
(d) The Codes of Civil and Criminal Proceduio and the Rules of Practice 
(r) The Indian Penal Code, as illu^itrated by Mavne 
(d) The Law of Contracts ns contained in Sawjer’s Manual 
(<r) The Law of Torts and the Measure of Damages, as contained m Broom’s Com 
mentanes on the Common Law, pp 628 863 
(/) Hindu Law as contained m StrangeHManual, and the lat Volume of Strange's 
Hindu Law 

(flf) Mahomedan Law, as contained in Sadag 'pah Chari u s Manual 
To attract better men, the salaries of the District Monsiffs have 
been increased from Rs 100-200 to Rs 200-300 

Court Officers. — In the Ma/lras Presidency the Shenstodars of 
Courts are required to pass an examination m English on certain 
specified subjects The salanes of the Officeis in the lower Courts 
have been increased In Oudh, a few years ago, a Clerk of the 
Court was appointed in supersession of the oldOmlah system The 
plan has been found to work well 

Bribery — Some cases have occurred, proving the great prevalence 
of corruption among Court Officeis The Nazir of the Small Cause 
Court m Calcutta drove a legalar trade on the htigation in the 
Court, placing one case on the file of one Judge and another case 
on the file of another Judge as the suitors wanted, expediting their 
business according to the consideration he received and patronising 
pleaders who satisfied him ” The pleaders quarrelled with lum ana 
brought an accusation which led to his dismissal The Clerk of the 
Police Court at Kaigalle in Ceylon was also dismissed for receiv- 
ing money from suitors The excuse made was, that the practice 
was universal It has been asserted, that some of the Court 
Officers have a larger income than the Judges themselves 

The Soma Prakasha gives a scale of sums illegally taken by 
Court Officers m Bengal The following are a few of them . — 

1 The Nazir takes one rupee from each of the contending parties for reporting the 
attendance of their respective witnesses, and on additional fee of eight annas from the 
d^ndant for reporting his presence, 

6 Tbe Feshkar extracts one rupee for retuming any document to its owner 
8 Those who take down the depositions of witnesses generally take 8 annas a head* 

* Quoted in Indim Sef^rme), Sept 26, 1862, 
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Mr Fiasei, tlie Civil Judge of Lucknow, endeavouied to put a 
stop to bribery by issuing a notice, that any person able to give 
information respecting any instance of corruption, may present a 
petition on plam papei 

The appointment of educated men with adequate salaries, is 
absolutely necessary to check bribery It must be admitted, 
however, that a very great deal depends on the Judge or Magistrate 
Shore gives an illustration of this — 

‘There was once a district whioh, under one Magistrate, Mr A was notorious for 
the bribery of the Court native officers, and the almost imix^ssibility of the suitors 
obtaining justice Mr A was removed, and under bis successor Mr B the same 
Court and officers became almost as famous for the purity and upnghtness of then 
dealings The explanation of the change ivas thus given by a native Under Mr A 
business was much in arrears He did little himself, but left it to his officers of the 
Court. The suitors w^ere days and even weeks befoie they could get their petitions 
heard , even in those cases sent in by the police, the plaintiffs and witnesses were often 
kept some days, while the headman took down the evidence and then brought them to 
the Magistrate to read and pass orders C^sequently the poor people were running first 
to one native officer, then to another, whom they thought likely to have influence with 
the Magistrate, offering money to procure a speedy decision of their cause, and their 
dismissal , even the constables came in for their share of the extorted fees Well the 
new Magistrate came , he was indefatigable in business Every day cleared off every 
petition and cause that was pending, and himself, after examining a suitor or witness 
always told him, ‘ you may go home,' or * you must remain here a day or two tiU 
such a witness arrives,’ as the case might be The people saw that no unnecessary 
delay took place, and that they might depend on the Magistrate’s despatching their 
business for them For what then should they trouble the native officers, or offer them 
bnbes ? The whole system was changed at once 

Depositions. — ^The Decca Newa draws the attention of the Chief 
Justice to the contemptuous disregard shewn m every Zillah of 
Bengal to Section 172 of Act VIII of 1859, which requires the 
evidence of witnesses to be taken by the Judge himself m open 
Court 

Ploadors. — While a respectable bar is a great help to justice, one 
of an opposite character is a soie curse The Indian Government is 
endeavouring to raise the standard, by requiring aU pleaders to pass 
the examination prescribed for Native Monsiffs None but men of 
a high class should be allowed to appear in any of the Cou^ 
The Hindu Patriot thus speaks of the practices of some of the 
pleaders in Bengal — 

Kot content with the amount of work they get m the usual exercise of their pro- 
fessional vocation, these pleaders it appears encourage every officer of the Court, down 
to the lowest peon, to “ tout” for them, paying so high as fifty per cent for their 
unhallowed gains I The Natives of Bengal are called “ litigious we should like to 
see a community that could remam uncontaminated when such influences are brought 
to bear upon its passions. Commercial men tell us that demands are sure to create 
supplies If that be the case, why should we wonder if perjury and forgery floundii 
among us, when we have a Court, all the officers of which are constantly tempting 
people to plunge into law-suits either to rum an enemy, disable a nval, or extort 
money from a nch and peaceful neighbour T — Fehmary 10, 1862 


Notes on Indian Affairs, Vol I pp 59—60 
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Lawyers Ure multiplying too rapidly in Ceylon The Kandy 
Literary Association Magazine gives the following caution — 

** But whatever may l>e the real reason, it is the imperative duty of lawyers to do 
something to prevent the bar from being more overcrowded than it already is If 
eveiy one of our law students— including petition drawers and dismissed clerks — is 
admitted to pi*actice, swindling and pettifogging will prevail to a feaiful extent. There 
IS no profession in which there are more temptations than the legal, none where cnme 
may be committed with more impunity and still remain undiscovered And it is the duty 
of every friend of progress to shut the profession to such as will not fail to avail them- 
selves of those advantages for evil It is not by aiding to punish severely those who 
have been detected in transgressing the law of the land that society will be bene- 
tlted, so much as by taking steps to prevent temptations being thrown m the way of 
those who are not proof against them If we shall hfty years hence be burdened with 
pettifoggers and quitammers, w e shall then know that the blame must be attributed 
not 80 much to themselves as to the individuals under whose auspices the opportunities 
of defrauding were afforded them ” 

Honoraiy Magistrates, — A considerable numbei of Honorary 
Magistrates, both Europeans and Natives, have been appointed in 
various parts of India The experiment has, on the whole, worked 
successfully, though facts have turned^ up showing that caution is 
necessary When the Judicial Comixiissionei proposed to the Oudh 
talookdars to give them the power of trying civil suits they objected, 
** What good IS that to us ? From criminal powers our power and 
authonty are increased, and our tenants knowing that we have 
revenue powers pay up , but what is the good of deciding shop- 
keepers’ civil suits ? that will be very great trouble and no good ” 

Mr Campbell found that of 21 persons whom an Oudh Chief 
convicted in January 1862, thirteen were punished for opposition 
to his own revenue processes, and of^these six were illegally punished 
for resisting his own servants engaged m executive duties 

Trial bv Jury, — The Jury system has been tried m different 
parts of the country, but the results hitherto are not very encourag- 
ing The vei diets in several cases were far from being accoiding 
to the evidence This, however, partly arose from the want of care 
in making up the Jury lists The Friend of India observes that 
the duty of serving on the Jury " is looked upon by many most 
intelhgent native gentlemen as not inferior in disagreeableness to 
paying the Income-tax ” ♦ 

In most cases at present the natives should sit rather as assessors 
than as jurymen The J udge should have power to set aside their 
opinion ^ 

PuncHayet System —While we have been attempting with in- 
different success to introduce the full-blown English Juiy system 
in a few parts of the country, and otherwise been exhibiting a 

mama’* for promoting self-government among the people, it is 
not at all creditable to our rule that we have done a thousand fold 
more in an opposite direction, destro^nng a vast amount of rejil 
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self-government which existed before our arrival ThB uneducated 
Hindu has no patriotic spirit such as an Englishman feels , but he 
takes a warm interest in the concerns of his village — they are all in 
aU to him While therefore he dislikes serving on a jury to try the 
cases of a whole district, his feelings are totally different with regaad 
to the village Panehayet or Council Mr D F Macleod, Financial 
Commissioner, Lahore, thus describes the excellency of the system, 

and why it has failed under our rule — 

« 

** Thoiigli for a century India had been under British rule, up to the present time 
the whole nation had been kept in a state of pupil ige Now, under the nati\e nile, 
there was a most adaiiral)le Municipal form or Government in point of fact, the only 
Government of India which then existed was one of self government by the body of 
the people themselves, under a Municipal system, a system which maintained its 
vitality in the most i cmai kable manner 

“ We had, unfoituudtely, virtually put an end to that system , not intentionally, 
but unconsciously, and through ignorance of the ultimate result of our laws W e had 
established in the place of the public opinion of the people the authority of our Courts, 
which are now the arbiters of every thing , and even when we professed to allow the 
jieople any voice, we found that, m practice, our officials prevented their exercise of it, 
though quite contrary to oin vishes A \ery remark ible lustano^ of the effects of 
our rule, might be adduced in the fact , that whereas, the ‘ Panehayet’ (a kmd of jury) 
was a most iavourite and effective mode of adjudication under native rule, it has 
become wholly inoperative under oura , and all our efforts to incorporate it with our 
procedure, by legislative enactment, have hitherto utterly tailed , owing, without doubt, 
to the fact, that we insist on mamtaiuing our light of supervision and control , and 
so widely are our races apart m sentiment, enlightenment, and power, that this 
circumstance at once 2 >uts an end to all mdepeudent action 

The multiplication of courts is to be deprecated Sii N C Tindal 
once observed in Parliament, Law may be had too cheap and then 
it becomes an unmitigated evil” The Hindu Fair tot remarks 
that even the new Penal Code i« bearing fruit of a very undesirable 
nature “ It has stirred up the litigious bile of the public to a 
frightful extent It has roused every man’s hand against his brother, 
it allows no fancied grievance to sink into oblivion, no paltry 
assault or trespass to be forgiven or forgotten ” 

Every effort should therefore be made to restore the Panchayeis 
for the settlement of village petty disputes Within certain limits 
their jurisdiction should be final The courts would thus be relieved j 
justice would be more frequently done , and the fostenng of a 
litigious spint by Hinprincipled men would be avoided 

Civil Justice. 

Ijimitation Law,— jphe new Limitation Law came mto operation 
on the 1st January 18G2 The Courts were much pressed jio wards 
the close of the year by the institution of long outstanding claims, 
which would otherwise have become barred by the change of pro- 
cedure The increase of work thus thrown upon the judicial tn- 


Lii erjiool Conference on Misbiodb, p S04 
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bunals was enormous In the •Regulation Districts of Bengal, the 
number of cases instituted rose from 88,684 m 1860 to 275,138 
in 1861 , 

Small Cause Courts. — Several Small Cause Courts have been 
established at out-stations , but it is considered premature to pro- 
nounce defimtely upon their success If presided over by unfit 
men, they will simply be instruments by which injustice will be 
done more speedily than under the old system The Madras Go- 
vernment recommended that Small Cause jurisdiction up to Rs 60 
should be entrusted to District Moonsiffs, and that similar juris- 
diction up to Rs 500 should be vested m the Zillah Judges 

Criminal Justice 

The Sections of tlie General Administration Reports under the 
head of “ Cnmmal Justice'* differ very widely No two returns are 
ahke Some give trifling details, while they omit the most import- 
ant facts Comparison is impossible The compiler has attempted 
to ascertain the number of persons hanged, with then proportion to 
the population , but as it is not stated in some Reports whether the 
Presidency cities are included, the whole must be received with 
caution 

No)th West 

Bengal Provinces Oudh Punjab, Bombay Sind, MoBrns 
47 86 22 45 29 H 42 

Proper i^er milliou 1 16 ,29 27 3 28 77 39 

In England during 1861 the commitments for murder were 64 
26 persons were convicted , 15 were executed, or, 76 per 
million 


Police 

The new Police, on the plan of the Irish constabulary, have now 
been extended over nearly the whole of India, at an estimated an- 
nual expense of about two millions sterling It is rather humiliat- 
Hig that the improvement on the old system is not considered very 
marked The Judicial Commissioner of Oudh even asserts that '' In 
pomt of detective ability and success the Police is so far certainly 
inferior to the old Police"* It would seem as if the remarks of 
Kaye still held good — 

** Awocsftited with them (the landholders), in the protection of thn more aetive 
criminals, are the equally corrupt members of the Police This was no new dwoovery 
Warren Hastings had as clear a perception of the fact as any Superintendent 
Police in the present day But although the Indian constabulary force has betn 


Admimstratum Beporl^ |$61 2, p, 1$ 
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inodelle4 and re-modelled — t&ough first on® sy^m has been tried and then another, 
eyery descnption of organization that has yet been attempted has been found to be 
equally inefficacious for the protection of life end property, end the detection and 
punishment of^ crime. 

Sir J Haliiday, when Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, remarked 
in his ‘"Minute on Police and Criminal Justice in *Bengal,*' 

‘'While the mass of the people remain in their present state of ignorance and 
debasement, all laws and all systems must l>e comparatively useless and vain Above all 
things that can be done by us for this people is their gradual intellectual and moral 
advancement throu^ the slow but certain means of a widely spreading popular system 
of Vernacular Education ” 

It is hoped that with increased experience and as a better class 
of men become available, the Police will improve The Village 
Police should be carefully preserved W Robinson, Esq , one of the 
ablest Directors of Pohce in India, acknowledges their great value 
Their ancient dues must be continued to them The neglect of this, 
is one of the chief causes why they are often implicated in rob- 
beries Each \ullage should have its own watchmen The plan of 
clubbing villages together, and appointing one watchman on a 
higher salary, has not been found to work well i* 

The old Hindu law of making the watchmen responsible for 
stolen property, while it led to acts of occasional injustice, tended 
powerfully to repress crime The new Police tell the village watch- 
men that they cannot be held responsible, and they are becoming 
proportionally careless The Administration Report for the North- 
West Provinces shows (p 51) that dakoits receive assistance, direct 
01 indirect, from the people “ It is quite eertain that the efforts of 
the Pohce to trace them are thwarted lather than seconded by the 
\ery classes who are most interested in the seizure and punishment 
of the offenders ” The late Lieutenant Governor, Mr Edmonstone, 
“ fully believes that until the landholders can be compelled to use the 
influence and the power which they undoubtedly possess m support 
of good Government, no Police that can be formed out of the mate- 
rial available in this country will be thoroughly effective for the 
prevention and detection of crime ” 

A case is mentioned of the rebel Kotwal of Allahabad, who was 
sheltered and assisted by the people of the Chail Pergunnah 
“ Extra Police under Section 15, Act V of 1861, were quartered in 
the neighbouring villages, and this measure will operate, it is to be 
hoped, as an example to all, no less than as a punishment to those 
who weie implicated in this disloyal outrage '' If this rule were 
systematically earned out when cnnfie became nfe m any distnct, 
^he effect would be very beneficial 


Administration of East India Company, p 393 
t See Oudfi Administration Report, 1859 60 pp 63— 67 
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Strength and cost of the new Indian Constabulary 


Bengal* 

British Biirmahf 
North West Piovinces 
Oudh 

Central Provinces 
Punjab, CiB Indus 
Bombay , 

Madras 

England^ 

Ireland • 


Ko 

No to 

No to 


Coat to 

of Police 

8 Milee 

Population^ 

Cost 

Pop ptr hi 

24,827 

1 to 10 

1 to 1644 

£397,818 


4,402 

1 to 16 

1 to 337 

97,100 

i« s}<; 

24,094 

1 to 3 3 

1 to 1508 

294,354 

2(2 

8,263 

1 to 3 4 

1 to 847 

136,736 

id 

6,974 

1 to 15 

1 to 1191 

112,220 

3id 

13,551 

1 to66 

1 to 979 

836,622 

ed. 


1 to 6 3 

1 to 649 

220,000 

Hd 

22,019 

1 to 6 2 

1 to 1030 

853,870 

Sid, 

21,413 

1 to 2 7 

1 to 9 >6 

1,679,222 

]« 7rf 

12,469 

1 to 26 

1 to 463 

614,038 

St. 2d 


In estimating the comparative cost between India and England, 
it should be borne in mind, that, as a general rule, money is about 
five times as valuable in the formei as in the latter 


Jails 

Bengal. — A new Diet Table has bt.en iritioduced experimentally 
It divides the prisoners into different classes, each luivmg a distinct 
dietary of its own, fixing the (Quantity and (quality ot lood — ^which 
was hitherto moie in (|uantity and better in quabty than the food 
consumed by tlie poorei classes ol the people, who foim the bulk of 
the piisoners, — to the niimmuni amount sufficient to keep the 
piisoncrsni health 

The following are extracts from a papei by Dr Mouat, Inspector 
of Piisoiis, Lower Bengal, published in the Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society of London, June, 1862 — 

^ “ Two of the prisons, thegaok at Alipore and Hooghly, at the jircsent time, repay 

nearly, if not quite, the entire cost of maintaining them 

1 am fully of opinion, that by tho establishment of central prisons under special 
management, the whole cost incurred by the State iii Lower Beng il for the mamte- 
nance of prisons would be repaid 

** The average mortality in the gaols in the Lower Provinces during the four years 
3833-36 was from cholera 172 per cent from ordinary diseases, 6 61, total 8 33 
During tho ten years preceding 1859, it was 175 fiom cholera and 6 70 from other 
diseases, total 8 38 The mortality m the piisons in the Upper and Lower Provinces 
for 42 years was 7 26 per cent Out of an average sti'eiigth of 1,063,826, the numbef 
oi deaths amounted to 76,404, viz, from dysentery 16,370, diarrhoea 7,430, fevers 
11,639, cholera 9,236, phthisis 1,440, hepatatis 167, all other diseases 81,216 " 

The mortality among Bengal sepoys has been estimated at 1 60 per cent 

North-West ProviBCOS. — ^Rules for good conduct marks and 
gratuities have been introduced into ttie central Jails All the 
district ^ails have been placed under the entire chaige of tlie Civil 
Surgeons 

Oudh. — At a Meeting of the Oudh Bntish Indian Association, Ma- 
harajah Maun Smgh made a speedh on the system of messing in Jails 


* Estimate 


t Pegu and IC^nassermi 


For 1861 
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** It Appears really tliat ane Brahman of an;^ caste whatever oooks food for Brahmans 
and Che^^revos of all castecu Among uS it is notonous that a Brahman of one caste 
win not eat food cooked by a Brahman of another caste Nay, a Brahman will not eat 
food cooked by a strange Brahman of his own caste Now the practice which 
prevails in the Jails of messing together all Brahmans and Cheytreyas is most frightful 
to contemplate ” 

Maun Singh admitted that the “ prisoners generally are indifferent 
to a seinse of their crimes,” but they suffer dreadfully in mind in 
consequence of the violation of the rules of caste When they go 
home they are obliged to expend some money in order to be punfied 
The Association agreed to address Government on the subject 

Bombay, — ^The experiment of out-door labour has been vigorous- 
ly pursued dunng the year A large amount of useful work in 
localities where free labour was hardfy procurable, has been accom- 
plished 

Military 


Strength of Troops. — The following is the established strength 
of European and Native Troops provided for in Mr Laing s Budget 
Estimate for 1862-63 



Cavalry 

' 

Artillery 

1 1 
A 1 

Sappers 

Total 

Europran Troops — 

Bengal 

8,641 

6,660 

32,538 

120 

42,859 

Madras 

970 

8,845 

9,180 

80 

18,575 

Bombay , 

970 

2,690 

9,180 

50 

12,890 

Total 

5,481 

12,695 

50,898 

250 

69,824 

Native Troops— 

Bengal 

15, 803 , 


51,264 

1,000 

700 

68,067 

Madras 

1,548 ^ 


31,828 

38,570 

Bombay 

4,491 


21,860 

500 

26,851 

Total 

21,842 


103,952 

2,200 

127,994 


The native force is less than twice the European in strength, 
instead of SIX times more numerous, asm 1856-57 It will be ob- 
served that there is no native Artillery, while m 1856-57 it may be 
said that all the arsenals of the North-Western Provinces and Pun- 
jaub were more or less in the power of sepoys Before the mutiny 
there were only 45,522 Enghsn soldiers and officers in India, while 
the strength of the sepoys was 232,224, and of this last 5,411 were 
Artillery Yet, although this dangerous force cost 1 1 J millions ster- 
ling, the Indian army of 1862-63, which has nearly one-half more 
Europeans and one-half less Natives, costs only 12,227,916^ ^ 


Fnmd Jme 12, 1862 
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Cosiyall Bebellion. — Serious disturbances broke out m the Cos« 
syah and J 3 aiteah Hills m Eastern Bengal They were attributed 
to the Income Tax and the oppression of Bengali Government Offi- 
cers The rebels set fire to Jowai, and erected a number of stock- 
ades Colonel Richardson was sent with a detachment of the 
Eurasian Regiment and two Native Regiments , but the force was 
not strong enough to put down the insurrection Brigadier Grene- 
ral Showers was then appointed Commissioner, with foil civil and 
military control, and additional troops were despatched Several 
stockades were destroyed, but tranquillity had not been completely 
restored at the end of the year 

Payments by Cheques. — Orders have been issued for doing away 
with the numeious Treasure chests at almost every large Mihtary 
Station, by introducing a system of paying by cheques, unless spe- 
cial grounds can be shown to justify an exception m any particular 
case 

Ice Machmes. — In order to ensure a sufficient supply of Ice for 
the use of the European Tioops in hospital and barracks, Govern- 
ment have authorised as an expeiimental measure, Ice Machines to 
be procured for the stations at Allahabad, Lucknow, and Meean Meer 
If the scheme prove successful, it is pioposed to set up Ice Ma- 
chines at all the principal Military Stations, and to sell the surplus 
of the manufacture, after the Troops shall have been served, to the 
community generally, at cheap, but remunerative rates 

Regimental Workshops. — On the recommendation of His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chi0t‘, Government have sanctioned the 
estabhshment of Regimental Workshops in Her Majesty’s European 
Corps in India One of the chief causes of crime amongst the Eu- 
ropean soldiers, and the ill health lesulting from inebriety, have 
been attributed to the total inactivity and relaxation of the mental 
and physical powers which ensue during the hot months, and for 
these evils the employment of the men in Woikshops is expected to 
prove some remedy 

The trades proposed to be practised and taught are, the Painter, 
Prmter, Blacksmith, Bricklayer, Carpenter, Joiner, Weaver, Shoe- 
maker, Book-binder, Gaidener, Tent-maker, Watch-maker, Deco- 
rator, and any other trades that may hereafter be considered advan- 
tageous The primary cost of establishment and supply of imple- 
ments in each Corps has been estimated at Rs 1,025, winch sum can 
be advanced from Regimental Canteens 

One of the mam objects of Workshops is to instruct the children 
of soldiers in trades , and Commanding Officers of Regiments have 
been requested to do their utmost to induce parents to allow their 
children to receive the necessary instruction 
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The profits accruing from the exercise of his craft are to be given 
to the workman, every inducement being held out to him to invest 
the money in the Savings^ Bank 

Soldiers’ Gardens.— In a Geneial Order Su Hugh Rose offers 
pnzes, varying from 25 to 5 Rs , for the best plots in the Gardens 
cultivated by each European Regiment, Wing, and Company The 
Gardens are to be inspected once a year, and the day on which the 
prizes are given is to be a holiday for the Regiment, the band 
plajing, and the legimental school-clnldren attending, while the 
distribution takes place ” Officers are instructed to see that the sol- 
diers are encouraged to cultivate Gardens close to their barracks, so 
that they may reach them easily and work in undress * 

Soldiers’ Clubs, &C. — Efforts are being made in various parts of 
India to esfcabhsh Soldiei*s’ clubs and otherwise provide means of 
innocent amusement At Secunderabad, where there aie 3,000 
English Soldiers, Colonel Adye, C B has estabhshed a Soldiers’ club 
which now numbers 1,200 subscribers Non-commissioned Officers 
pay 8 annas (Is ) each monthly, and private soldiers, 4 annas The 
lollowing account of what has been done at Mhow for the 72nd 
Highlanders is abridged from the Friend of India 

“ The Library la now entirely separated from the Canteen, and attached to it is a 
well stocked and well lighted Reading Room The funds are derived partly from dona- 
tions, but chiefly from the subscriptions of the men, who pay 2 annas each monthly 
Upwards of 500 have become subscribers In the Reading Room means are furnished 
for playing chess, backgammon, draughts, Spanish draughts, puff and dart, solitaire, 
and dominoes A supply of stationery and stamps is always at hand for those who 
wish to write letters In connection with theJReading Club a course of Lectures and 
Readings has just been given, and has been wlu attended Business is going on in the 
tailors,’ shoemakers, ’ and carpenters’ shops In the latter a fine turning lathe is daily 
at work. The pnnting press also employs several men and boys Out of doors a great 
impetus has been given to the athletic sportd by the Colonel, who has given a chaUenge 
cup to be held by the best cricket eleven for a year ” March 13, 1862 

Soldiers’ Hymn Book. — The Rev F Gell, who has perhaps done 
more than any man in India for the establishment of Soldiers’ 
Institutes, while acknowledging their value, feels strongly that a 
for higher agency is requisite It is gratifying that every year 
more is being done in this respect through the Chaplains and the 
Army Scripture Readers Mr Gell has published a Hymn Book for 
Soldiers, neatly got up, which will be found useful 

AGRICULTURE 

Cereals.— The Famine m North India m 1860-61 was succeeded 
by an abundant harvest, and all traces of suffering soon disappeared 

Sabfftitnte fbr Mairare.— In many ports of India where firewood 
is scarce, the people use dried dung for fuel Yet the fields yield 
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good ciopB Without manuie Dr Wight, the enuaent Indian botanist, 
gives the explanation in a pamphlet published in 1862, entitled, 
“ Notes on Cotton Farming The ryot ploughs his land repeatedly, 
tdl the soil IS thoioughly pulverised By exposure to the atmos- 
pheie ammonia is absorbed, and the ground benefits as if it were 
manured 

Di Wight has a lugh opimon of Indian agriculture In many 
tilings the natives might teach us rather than we them 

Cotton. — The high prices consequent upon the civil war in 
America gave a gi'eat stimulus to the cultivation of this iirtmle In 
some distiicts the area laid down exceeded that of the pievious year 
by 25 per cent Unseasonable and heavy rains, however, greatly 
diminished the quantity and i educed the quality of the crop 

The Supplement to the Econormst gives the following statement 
respecting the import of Cotton into the United Kingdom 



1861 

1862 

Vom United Stato«i 

C\^t 7,316,069 

120,762 

Brazil 

154,378 

208,384 

Egypt 

365,108 

626,897 

Biitish India 

3,295,004 

3,506,844 

Other couiitiies 

. 91,610 

316,456 


Total 11,223,078 

4,678,333 


The success which has attended efforts in the Dhaiwar Distnct 
to improve the staple and increase the pioduce, shows that much 
may yet be done for Indian Cotton With the improved gin ot 
Dr Foibes, one man can turn out upwards of 100 lbs of Cotton 
wool a day, while the average quantity cleaned by the native 
chuika IS only 12 lbs This machme is now being introduced In- 
stead of sending the Cotton in loose bags, increasing the cost of 
transport and affording facilities for adulteration, Cotton screws 
have been estabUshed at various parts of the interior Gieat com- 
plaints have been made about the adulteiation of Cotton An Act 
against it has been passed by the Bombay Legislature By ordeis 
01 the Supreme Government, no expense has been spared in the 
opening of roads calculated to fecilitate the transport of Cotton 

The great want is the settlement in the interior of enterprising 
capitalists 

Tea.— The pi ogress of Tea cultivation in Bengal will be seen 
from the following statement, though some of the returns are 
incomplete — 

Aiea uaUer Crop for 1800 Crop for 1861 No of labourera 
cultivdtion lbs lbs employed 

Assam 13,222 . 1,490,872 1,788,737 13,2^ 

jr ft il Fjj IRTAsO 336, sou 
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Tltereare numeroiis plantatioxus ou the Himalayan Ranges j^n 
North India A commencement has been made on the Neilgherrtes 
The Director of the Botanic Garden at Peradema offers to supply 
seeds in Ceylon. 

Cofihe. — Coffee has been tried at Darjiling, but with little suc- 
cess. In the south-west of the Madras Presidency and in Ceylon, 
the cultivation has been rapidly extending The following are the 
exports of Ooflfee during the last ten years — 





Ceylon ♦ 

Madrffi Frmdency 



Quantity 

Value 

Value 



Cwt 

£ 

£ 

1852- 

-63 

322,994 

637,696 

49.970 

1853—54 

434,086 

902,761 

71.566 

1854- 

-56 

483,205 

972,462 

66,165 

1856- 

-56 

438,599 

971,680 

89,216 

1866- 

-67 

529,442 

1,296,736 

94,444 

1867- 

-68 

556 391 

1,377,727 

86,704 

1868- 

-59 

601,695 

1,488,019 

123,080 

1859- 

-60 

635,062 

1,598,304 

187,606 

1860—81 

613,490 

1,666,306 

.324,169 

1861- 

-62 

600,646 

1,634,870 

471,036 


Cinehona. — The experiments to introduce varieties of this plant 
on the Neil^emes, at Daqihng, and in Ceylon, have been very 
successful From the propagating houses at Ootacamund, 12,00*0 
plants are turned out monthly 

Foras^t ConservaaKgr. — Many of the most valuable forests through- 
out India have been rendered almost worthless for a time by in^s- 
criminate cutting The difficulty of supplying railway sleepers called 
attention to the subject Conservators have been appomted, and it 
IS hoped that eventually ordinary demands will be supplied, while 
the revenue will be benefited 

The Madras Administration Report contains the following 
pa^^e — 

** To limit as much as possible the destmction of the lungles, while affording all due 
facilities for the extension of cultivation and the supply of the timber market, is a 
matter of vital importance to prevent the diminution of the ram faU, which seems « 
unqp^stdoaAbly to naVe become more fitful and uncertam of late years The attention 
of lihe Board of Revenue has been constantly directed to the subject, and rules for 
the conservancy of the minor jungles not under the Forest Department Imve been 
introduced. 35 

PUBLIC WORKS, 

Thia u]Q|>07ia|i.t departmemt has attracts considerable attention 
dazing tha y^. Instances of scahdaloas misQianageinsnt ha,ve 
bftwnhrft iigbt to fight The Bombay GoWnment poiidied out a 


Wrom faignian'a Ce^loB Dnootoiy. p, 120. 
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case in Sind, where the supervising establishment coat 76 per cent 
on the money to be spent , while in other parts works were at a ^ 
stand still from want of officers Though such mal-admimstration 
deserves severe censure, the department has met with a consider- 
able amount of ignorant and unjust criticism It has been expect- 
ed by some that public works should be supermtended at an ex- 
pense much the same as it takes to collect the revenue But in nearly 
every department the salary of the European at its head, is about 
equal to that of the whole of the Native assistants who work under 
his direction In this country manual labour, which makes the 
cost of works is cheap , intelligent laljpur, which makes the cost of 
much of the estabhshment, is dear ” 

The following lemaiks, from the Public Works Beport, arc very 
just. 

** As long as the Executiie establishment alone is in question, it is difficult to draw 
a very sharp line between the man who does the wontl^ and the man who supei vises 
it The mason and the digger there is no question about , they handle the trowel 
and the spade The coat of me labour is the cost of work But the man who handles 
the level and theodolite, who lays out a road or a bridge, and sees that its execution 
IS accurate, comes under the head of EstahUshmcnt 

“ Again , our establishment charges embrace a good many items of expenditure 
which have little in common except their consisting in a monthly issue of pay Parties 
employed m surveys or the pi ejection of works come under the head of Eataili^hment^ 
but the cost of such operations has only a very remote relation, if any, to the whole 
cost of work dene m the Province 

So also, establishments maiutained at femes and boat bridges, in watching canals, 
locks, and embankments, and even the Revenue Establishments of our Irrigation 
Canals in Upper India, though the latter havie been distinguished in a sub headmg, 
have been lumped m the Budget item of — lb61 62 Ap B p xx 

It is miserable, short-sighted economy to reduce unduly the cost 
of EstablwUmerits An incompetent man on a low salary is employ- 
ed to trace a road Cases have occuned in which the expense of 
the works, from unnecessary cuttings, have been increased threefold 
But however well planned designs may be, constant supervision is 
necessary in carrying them out The great object of the workman is 
to get through his task with as little trouble .to himself as possible 
Defects o^Rasioned by carelessness may cause the fii*st flood to bring 
down a bridge or breach a tank Twenty-five per cent spent on es- 
tabhshments may in reahty be greater economy than ten per cent 

Contract System — For the adoption of this, loud demands have 
been made upon Government It has been agreed to try it as far 
as practicable There are, however, many more difficulties in the 
way than some people imamne and capital are required, — a 

rare combination in India In a country where money is so valu- 
able, it cannot be expected that a moderate profit will suffice Until 
recently, there was scarcely a single person to be found out of Go- 
vernment Service possessing any engmeenng skill The number is 
now inci eased by Bail way employ^ whose services were disconfei- 

8 
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nued But such men often want the other requisite Unless con- 
tractors are bound to maintain works m good order for a term of 
years, in which case a heavy percentage is asked, the execution de- 
mand as strict supervision as if it were done by Government 
Contractors employ native sub-contractors The latter, if they 
have an opportunity, will use badly burned bncks, oi mud instead 
of lime, in parts not exposed to view, durmgthe absence of the Su- 
perintendent The contract system has turned out some villainous 
work in India Still, its advantages, on the whole, are fully ad- 
mitted, and it is most desirable to foster it by dividing contracts 
into such portions as are witbin the means of available capitalists 
But it IS a grievous error to suppose that considerable expense 
will not still be incurred for supervision « 

Steady Appropriations. — Notwithstanding the crying want of 
skilled labour in India, Jie officers of the Public Works Department 
have usually been the ^t turned adrift dunng any financial pres- 
sure, This uncertainty has greatly detracted from their value 
Much allowance is due to Government during a crisis like the 
Mutiny , but this should be guarded against in ordinary times 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, in his Budget speech, made the following 
just remarks — 

** In order that the Local Governments may work on confidently from year to year, 
lolloping out consistent plans, maintaining Establishments in proper proportion to 
the work to be done, and preserving satisfactory relations with Contractors, it is ne- 
cessaiy that the appropriations should mot only be large, hut steady, or, in other 
words, that they should vary as little as possible from year to year ” 

Want of Labour. — This is sometimes alleged as a reason for the 
non-execution of public works urgently recjuired Experience 
shows that m many cases it arises from defective arrangements 
In the Report of the Statistical Congress it is stated with truth, 
“ In Bombay labour is mucb more in demand than in other parts of 
India” (p 103) But what is the testimony there of Mi Adamson, 
who superintended tb^ construction of the Bhore Ghaut Incline, and 
employed at one time as many as 42,000 labourers ? ^ 

** Th6 aoewa of the system pursued with regard to labour and its price, (a good day's 
wages for a hard day’s labour) circulated far and wide , and the consequence was, that 
our Bhore Ghaut contract, from the commencement to the end, always swarmed with 
labourers, from the skilled artisan of the city, to the rude deniTOn of the ghaut 
3ungl^, whose ha^^est triumph of mechanical skill hardly reached higher than a basket 
of bamboos.”— iSJpcecA at O^tng ^ 

The only real difficulty, in most cases, is where a new country 
haS to be opened up Under such circumstances, the Pioneer 
syiStem should be employed No man has done more to develop 
the resources” of Ceylon than the head of its Public Works 
Department, Major T Skinner In proportion to the population 
about sevenfold as much has been done m opemng roads as 
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m India Much of the success is due to Corps of Pioneers orga- 
mzed by Major Skinner many years ago The services of the men 
are available in any district, and their skilled labour turns out bet- 
ter and cheaper work than that of ordinary coolies The same sys- 
tem might be adopted elsewhere * 

Want of Capital. — The chief obstacle to the Construction of 
Pubhc Works in India on a laige scale is the want of capital No 
bolder and wiser step has yet been taken than that by the much 
abused Court of Diiectors, when the interest was guaianteed on a sys- 
tem of tiunk Railways, estimated to cost fifty millions sterling As 
was anticipated, there have been evds connected with the working 
of such a scheme , but they dwindle into insigmficance contrasted 
with the good accomplished Suppose the wretched system now 
in vogue had been pursued, the expending of driblets saved from the 
current revenue, how difierent would have been the result ^ 

The work so nobly begun by the East India Company should be 
completed We have trunk lines of Railway , feeders are required 
Can^ communication is necessary m certain districts How is the 
expense to be met ? The Tvmea says, “ all that yet remains 
to be done, India must do for hersefr” As well might a poor 
wretch, emaciated with fever, be told to work for his livmg or 
starve The Hindu is not to be changed into the Anglo-Saxon by 
a mere stroke of the pen Though private enterprise, no doubt, 
should be encouraged as much as possible, for many a year the 
leading part must be taken by Government But in how many 
generations' will India be supplied with Public Works at the present 
rate of progress ? Contrast India and Ceylon m their expenditure 
during 1860-61 under the head of commumcations 


m 

Square 

Miles 

Population 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure 
per head 

Bengal 

263, (KH) 




Noith West Provinces 

108,000 


109,161 

id 

Punjnb j 


15,467 821 

129,430 

2d 

Bombay 

140,407 

12,038,113 


2\d 

Madras 

136,872 

23,301.697 

162,664 

lid 

Ceylon . • j 

24,700 

1,876,469 

159,811 

lOld 


Granting that there is some additional outlay in India from local 
funds, the disparity is enormous Ceylon expends seven times as 
much on ^roads as India An overflowing treasury is the result of 
the wise outlay of the late Sir Henry Ward 

India cannot spend money from current revenue like Ceylon , 
but she might follow the advice given long ago by Sir Arthur 
Cotton 


The failure of the attempt to get Bikh Pioneers does not rest with Major Skinner. 
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The eMential fundamental principles that| m my opinioiii shCiild be kept m new 
in the matter of Public Works for Incua are, — 

let That on no acconnt whatever should any money be spent upon them which is 
taken from the current revenue, as being quite contrary to every principle of reason 
and justice, to make the present generation pay the pnnoipal for works of which they 
have only a life use , and, 

2nd. That the account of all expenditure on Pubhc Works should be kept entirely 
distinct from the gpieral revenues of the country 

Till these two prmciples are acknowledged and acted upon, I can see no hope for 
India. The current revenue never can provide money for great Public Works , to make 
the one wait lor the former, is to put the cart to draw the horse The revenue can 
never produce the public works, and nothing but the public works can produce in- 
erease of revenue 

The Times of Imd?a has the following remarks on the opposite 
course pursued in India and in England — 

** It IS a curious fact that at the moment when England, the richest countty in the 
world, is defraying the cost of her new fortifications out of loans raised for the purpose 
and is excluding me expenditure upon them from her estimates for the year, she is 
forcmg India— her de^ndency and the poorest country of the earth —to defray not 
only the whole cost of her Military works out of current income^ but is insisting 
that we also build our railways, tanks, oanals, and roads m the same way 
She 18 compeUing us to do this at a penod when capital is so scarce with us, that the 
rate of interest vanes from 9 to 20 per cent , when the ordinary prohts of trade are 20 
to 25, and when English capitalists are willing to give us as much money as we want, 
with or without the Impenal guarantee, at 4 or 5 per cent ” — Aug 27, 1S62. 

Enconrag^ement of Private Enterprise. — While there are impor- 
tant public works, such as roads, which can be undertaken only by 
Government, there is ample scope for private compames Their 
encouragement, on a sound prmciple, promises to be one of the 
characteristics of Lord Ei^in’s admimstration The subvention 
offered must be sufficiently Eberal Mr Marsliman justly observes. 

It IS utterly useless to propound terms at which Capel court will turn up its nose. 

It IS the Jews and Qentiles of the money market in London, who must make your 
feeders as they have done your trunk lines, not the Europeans and Natives o^ India, 
and it 18 their opmion of the terms offered which must decide the question of feeders 
or no feeders, not the opmion, however sound or absolute, of the Supreme Council or 
its Secretaries ’’t 

ThB same writer, in another letter, urges that the branch hnes 
of railway, while laid down by some Company with imguaranteed 
capital, should be worked by the plant and the establishment of the * 
mam line as well as maintamed by it, for which the main hne 
should receive a certain proportion of the return^ How can it 
pay a separate Company to provide for the working* of twenty or 
thirty bits of rail in diferent localities, of 20 or 80 miles length, 
wi^ a separate staff of engineers, agente, traffic managers, &c , and 
a costly establishment for repairs 


* Public Works in India, pp 62,2 

t Fdend of India, Feb 19, 1868. t Fnend of India, April 30, 1888. 
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Allotments for P0blic Works, 1861-62. 

The allotments to the several Governments, exclusive of jCiO- 
cal Funds, were as follows — 


IT 


Percent of Percent per Per head of 

Governments 


Revenue 

Sqr Mile. 

Population* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

s 

d 

Madras 

. 660,000 

98 

61 

0 

6 

Bombay 

525,000 

69 

37 

0 . 

10 

. 

510,000 

35 

1 8 

0 

3 

N W Piovinces 

630,000 

10 7 

5 5 

0 

4 

Punjab 

640,000 

18 7 

5 6 

0 

8 

Oudb 

. 190,000 

14 9 

76 

0 

6 

Nagpore 

86,000 

22 4 

1 2 

0 

6 

Pegu 

105,000 

19 5 

33 

2 

2 

M & T. Provinces 

40,000 

21 S 

1 1 

2 

4 

Stiaits 

40 000 

26 6 

25 4 

2 

10 

Hydrabad (British charges) 

42,600 




5 

Coorg 

2,600 

62 

11 

0 


The outlay is thus classified — 



New 

Works 

0) 

60 

es 

"tZ S 

g 

JJ o o 

CL, 

Repairs 

Percentage 
of total 
outlay 

Total 

Percentage 
of total 
outlay. 


£ 


£ 


£ 

1 

Military Buildings 

298,915 

8 

147,062 

42 

445,967 

12 2 

Civil 

168,917 

6 

90,681 

3 

269,598 

8 

Agricultural Works 

247,739 

7 

246,957 

7 

494,696 

14 

Communications 

639,669 

19 

390,328 

113 

1,029,887 

30 3 

Miscellaneous Public 







Works 

92,854 

3 

8,800 


101,664 

3 


1,447,984 

42 

883,818 

25 6 


67 6 









739,768 

i 216 




Grand Total 




Irrigation Works and Canals 

The great difference in the value of the crops of unimgated and 
irrigated land is shown by the fact, that while the Government tax 
in the l^adras Presidency on the former averages 28 2d per acre, 
on the latter it amounts to 10s lid A considerable quantity of 
land m India is irrigated by means of wells Their number in the 
North-Wist Provinces alone, about twenty years ago, amounted to 
128,822 “ A permanent well,” says the late Colonel Baird Smith, 

“ IS equal to the irrigation throughout the year of 9 acreS, and a tem- 
porary well IS equm to that of 3 acres.” 
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Irrigation by means of wells, though useful, is a costly process, 
froin the labour required and the up-keep of cattle Tanks and 
irrigating canals supply water without such drayrbacks In the 
Deccan and South India the undulating surface affords facihties for 
the construction of tanks, and there they are largely employed. 
The valley of the Ganges and the deltas of rivers, on the other hand, 
are favourable to canals 

In North India the principal rivers from which irrigation canals 
have yet been drawn are the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Sutlej 
The minimum discharge of the Ganges at Hurd war in oidmary 
seasons is estimated by Colonel Baird Smith at 8,000 cubic feet per 
second The Ganges canal dmws off 5,000 feet per second The 
mimmum dischaige of the Jumna is 3,500 cubic feet per second 
The average quantity drawn off by the Eastern Jumna Canal dur- 
ing the famine period was 1,082 feet per second, iingatmg 
261,327 acres The Western Jumna canal during 1860-61 irrigat- 
ed 458,291 acres The volume of the Sutlej when lowest is 3,250 
cubic feet per second The Ram Gunga, not yet turned to ac- 
count, has a minimum discharge of 500 cubic feet per second 

« Each cubic foot par second has been found adequate for the annual irrigation of 
218 acres of land, but as one-tbird only of a district is usually irrigated, the remaindei 
bearing dry crops not requiring irrigation, a cubic foot of water per second would bo 
sufiicient for the irrigation of 654 acres, or about one British square mile ” 

Want of Iliformation.-^The notices given m the Admimstiation 
Reports on Irrigation Canals are m some cases extremely meagre, 
in others desultory and unsatisfactory Every year a tabular state- 
ment should be given of the total length of the main, and the dis- 
tributing, channels, with the quantity optoed during the period 
under review, the total cost mcludmg interest, the current expen^ture, 
and the returns The Reports give the last, but without taking 
into consideration the capital spent fiom the commencement 

Nortll — ^The sum of £160,038 was expended on the 

Ganges Canal during 1861-62 Progress was made with the Fut- 
tehghur and Boolundshuhur branches , the number of distnbutmg 
channels was also considerably increased The water was admitted 
mto the main branch of the Baree Doab Canal on the morning of 
the 1st January 1862, and reached Umritsur on the morning of the 
3rd The leiagth of the branch thus opened is nearly 100 miles • 

Madras -^The works of the Madras Irrigation Company are gra- 
dually advancing The number of labourers employed during the 
year varied from 14, to 20,000 per month The first 17 miles of 
canal have been nearly completed The anicut or weir fcross the 
Tumbuddra, Jias been raised sufficient to supply 3 feet of water 
during the season The piers and abutments of the Hindri aque- 
duct have been raised to nearly their frill height The expenditure 
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during the year has been £75,894 The i-ate to be paid to the Com- 
pany lor water has been fixed by Government for the present at Rs 
3 per acre, the same as on the Godavery It is to be collected by 
Government A reasonable charge for collection is to be placed to 
the debit of the Company 

The Pennar anicut has been nearly completed “ During the past 
year, the lands at present under the mihieme of the anicut weio 
Sufficiently watered, notwithstanding unusually scanty freshes, and 
a generally deficient monsoon, and the benefit derived fiom that 
work IS reported to have been a saving m actual revenue of from 
one-third to one-half of the cost of its construction on the revised 
section ” 

Irrigation Works should be undertaken by Government —How- 
ever desirable it may be to encourage private enterprise, it seems 
preferable that Government alone should carry out important Irri- 
gahon schemes They aie intimately connected with the land reve- 
nue, affecting to a large extent the interests of the people Govern- 
ment is more likely to take a hbeial view than a Company of spe- 
culators, whose sole object is to get as much out of the country as 
they can in the shortest peiiod Complications will be avoided and 
designs carried out with greater umty under one head Already it 
has been deteimmed that Government is to collect the water-rate 
for the Madras Company Government Engipeers will certainly 
construct the works as well and as economically as it is done under 
the present system of divided responsibility 

. Roads 


The great importance of roads was strikingly brought out duiing 
the late famine Colonel Baird Smith observes in his Report, 

“ So miserable, however, are the means of inter communication in many of these 
districts of supply, that while in one bazaar famine prices of 4 Rupees per maund 
might be ruling, in another not 30 miles off the price would be about Rupees I 4 for 
the same quantity, yet no flow from the full to the exhausted market could take 
place, because roads were not in existence and means of carnage unknown This 
state of things cannot be too soon remedied.’^ — p 10 

The cost of transport by the Government Bullock Trains on a 
good metalled road is about l^d per ton a mile, while on an un- 
metalled road it IS three times as much Manchester does well to 
take an interest m Indian roads, as will be seen fiom the following 
extract * — 

The chief consumers of English cloths here are all classes near to open and easy 
lines of communications, be they by land or water , a comparatively small section 
of agriculturalists being the upper giWes of the class at a distance from such com* 
mumcatious, a very large proportion of the inhabitants of towns and cities every 
where, and, of course, t£e whole of the European community I'he mass of the agn- 
cultural and the poorer nou-agricultural classes hdve scarcely yet become the custoniors 
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fif ^Manchester at ail, though it is mer^y a question of time and internal improve- 
ments of roads and nvers, when they sh^ become so.” Pamme Report^ p 29 

Want of Statistics. — ^The following confession liad to be made 
at the Statistical Congress ‘ " It is to be regretted that details are 
not available in this country for affording a statement of the length 
and condition of the trunk and cross roads in India ” — (p 101 ) 
Little dependence can b#|)laced on the best maps In some cases 
the equator may be as easuy discoveied on the surface of the earth 
as sections of “ trunk roads” in India The Collector of Ganjam 
describes the trunk road as " little more than an imaginary line 
between Bimhpatam and Chicacole ” He adds, — 

** The trunk road has no existence for a epace of SO or 40 miles m the centre of the 
district , m vret weather this space is almost impassabllB for carts, and bad enough 
at all times, so that the northern and southern parts of the district are at some seasons 
almost cut off from each other as regards heavy traffic ” — p 172 

The Collector of Vizagapatam writes as follows — 

The state of the roads even in the plains, however, is most disgraceful Of the 
northern trunk road, running as abovetnentioned through the whole length of the dis- 
trict, portions only are traceable, and these are to the south of Vizagapatam To the 
north between vizagapatam and Chicacole, the road has literally ceased to exist.”* 
-p 174. 

Thmgs are better in some districts The Salem CoUectorate con- 
tains about ‘‘ 1,000 miles of made road, all suitable for carnage traffic 
and in a tolerable state of repair About 800 miles of road are plant- 
ed with trees ” 

It IS most desirable to know the condition of the roads at present 
The information should be presented in two forms, a jRoad Map and 
a Tabular Siate'iuent In the former metalled and unmetalled 
roads, in good order or out of lepair, should be distinguished by 
different colours and marks In the Tabular Statement every 
Zillah should be included, — outlymg distncts are sometimes sadly 
neglected The following are some items — ^name of zillah, area, 
population, total revenue, land revenue, miles of railway, miles 
of metalled road in good order, do in disrepair, miles of un- 
metalled road m tolerable order, miles of navigable river, miles of 
" canal A counterpart to the Map of Roads as they are should be one * 
of Roads as they ought to be Every Administration Report should 
give a summary of the progress diirmg the year, so that it may be 
seen at a glance how many miles of new road have been opened, 
how many repaired, &c with the expenditure under each hfead. 

Progress during 1861-62. — The desultory character of the notices 
in the Administration Reports and the absence of summaries, pre- 


European Troops m India— Par Paper, 2nd June 1862. 
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vent any exact details being given In Bengal, the Ganges and 
Darjeeling road has received some attention, and the railway 
feeders in the Nuddea and Burdwan districts are progressing 

In the North West Provinces, the two most important roads under 
construction are the Agra and Bombay road and the Rohilkhand 
Impenid road. The latter runs from Futtehghur via Bareilly to 
Moradabad, with a branch to Shahjehaimore In the Punjab, pro- 
giess has been made in metalling the Lahore and Peshawar road 
Metalled roadways have been made across the beds of the sandy 
river channels which intersect the trunk road The experimental 
gallery of the tunnel under the Indus at Attock has been stopped 
after proceeding so far as to show the practicability of the under- 
taking It IS now considered that the tunnel cannot be completed 
except at a much larger sum than was estimated Full informa- 
tion has been called for In the Central Provinces, " of roads coij.- 
pletely made, there IS notone” It is pioposed to concentrate at- 
tention on three trunk lines, viz the great Northern, from Nagpore 
towards Mirzapore, the Southern, from Nagpore to Chandah wnere 
the navigation of the Upper Godavery commences , and the great 
Eastern line, from Nagpore to the frontier of Cuttack In the 
Bombay Presidency, the expenditure has been chiefly upon the 
Agra road and Cotton roads m Dharwar In the Madras Presi- 
dency, the lines of Cotton tiaffichave been improved 

It is an interesting fact that some of the Native States aie bernn- 
ning to follow British example m the construction of roads The 
Maharajah of Jyepore is now making a good metalled road between 
his capital and Bhurtpore , His Highness the Nizam is opening 
some important lines of road, the "Juravancore Government is im- 
proving the communications within its teriitory All this is largely 
due to the influence of the enlightened and able Piime Ministei-s 
of the different Statas 

In Ceylon, a considerable sum towards the up-keep of roads is 
raised by means of tolls The amount realized on the Island dnnng 
1855 under thi>s head was In 1861, it increased to 

£58,371 


Railways 

Want of Uniform Accounts. — ^The Admmistiation Repoits under 
this he&d are characterized by the usual want of uniformity 
Some give the accounts for the usual official year, others for the 
calendar year, others for the year ending 80th June In some, 
important items of information are omit^ , while occasionally, 
as in the case of the Bombay aud Baroda Railway, weekly returns 
of traffic are given which the reader must sum up foi himself 
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Progress during 1861-62. — The number of miles of railway 
opened during the period under review, was about threefold as 
great as during any previous year 



c 

^ r-i 

a 

a-. ^ 00 

«5 

Number 
of Pas- 
senj^ers 

Receipts 
from Pas 
seiigers 

Merchan- 
dize ^d 
Railway 
Materials 

Gross re- 
ceipts per 
mensem pei 
mile 1 

Bengal 

Fast Indian 




£ 


£ < «r 

248 


1,794,888 

183,183 

204,683 

116 14 0 

South-Eastern 

0 

15 


N W Provinces 
East Indian 

123i 

280 

342,935 

67,170 

102,059 

75 0 0 

fnnjab 





Umritsar and Lahore 

0 

36 





* Bombay 

Sind 

0 

105 


11.623J 

20,660 

31 10 0 

Hornby and Baroda 

G I Peninsula 

99i 

132| 

1 

32 10 0 

351 

438 

2,399,673 

* 127.522,* 139.225 

62 14 0 

Madras 






North-West 

16 

264 

133,483 

2,064 

1,501 

11 12 0 

South-West 

225^ 

335 

1,134,232 

51,971 

60,493 

40 0 0 

Great Southern 

Oi 

79 




The total number of miles opened in 1862 amounted to 747 The 
Eastern Bengal Railway from Calcutta to Kooshtea, 109 miles in 
length, was opened in October At different periods the East Indian 
Railway was extended from Bhaugulpore, Jumalpore, and Monghyr 
to Benares Benares, 539 miles from Calcutta, is reached in 25 
hours In the North-West Provinces the distance opened was from 
Cawnpore to Agra The Sind Railway is fiom Kurachi to Kotri on 
the Indus The section of 57i miles on the North-East Line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, between Chalisgaum and Julgaum, 
was opened in October The South-West Line of the Madras Rail- 
way was completed from coast to coast The Noith-West Line was 
extended from Pootoor to Tirupatty, 14J miles The Great South- 
ern of India was ^opened from Negapatam to Trichinopoly 

The expenditure in 1862 amounted to £5,810,852 It is expected * 
that 624 miles will be opened in 1863, and about an equal number 
m 1864 

Madras and Bombay Line. — The progress of this line has been 
retarded by the projx)sal that it should be earned thrbugh the 
Nizam’s dmninions, a ncher country This would probably length- 
en the course by about eighty miles Years ago Sir Robert Peel 
urged, with general acceptance, that trunk lines should always be 


t EBtimate in Public Works Report, 1861-62 t For 47 weeks * For 1861 
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direct It seems also important in a military point pf view that 
communication between the two Piesidencies should not pass 
through the most dangerous terntoiy in India Tlie objection may 
indeed be raised, that troops could be thrown into Hydrabad from 
either side , but a branch line would sei ve the same purpose 

Ceylon Bailway. — After long delay Mr FavielVs tender for the 
completion of the Railway between Colombo and Kandy was ac- 
cepted His tender for 74 miles amounted to £873,039 To this 
should be added £283,000 previously expended, and £220,000 for 
lolling stock, woikshops, &;c 


Railway Sleepers. — Progress in North India has been gieatly 
delayed by the want of sleepers It seems strange that the patent 
iron sleepem, used on the Madras line for about three years, have 
not been generally adopted Wooden sleepers are not only costly, 
difficult to procure, but subject to rapid decay On the Madras 
line, as the wooden sleepers originally laid down lequire renewal, 
they are replaced by iron ones The outlay at first is somewhat 
high , but the ultimate saving is considerable The motion on the 
Madras line seems quite as easy as on any other The southern 
line has also been noted for its few accidents The continued use 
of wooden sleepers will greatly affect the price of timber 

Summary, — The total number of miles open in India at the close 
of 1862 amounted to 2,540, and 2,139 additional miles weie 
under constiuction, making a total of 4,679 miles At the close of 
1861, England had 7,820J miles of lailway, Scotland, 1,606, Ireland 
1,423, total 10,849 J miles The numbei of miles opened dining the 
year was 41 6 


Light Railways 

It cannot be denied that the returns yielded by the trunk rail- 
ways, on the whole, are yet far below what is required to make 
them profitable One great cause of this is the want of feeders 
Sever^ years ago Sir Arthur Cotton advocated the construction of 
cheap railways Nothing was done, however, at least m British tein- 
tory, till Mr. Wilson, C E brought the subject again before the 
pumic and onginated the Indian Branch Railway Company. The 
first hne commenced is from Nulhattee, on the East Indian Railway, 
to a station opposite Berhampore, a distance of about 30 miles 
Ab<mt half the breadth of the road has been handed over in good 
order to the Company Light rails have been laid down, and 
it iS expected that the line wdl soon be open 

The Indian Tramway Company was subsequently established. 
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Lord Elgin, in his speech at Benares, insisted on the branch rail- 
ways adopting the same guage as the main lines, that plant may be 
exchanged and transhipment avoided His Loidship obseived, 
“ There aie many distncts where railways costing from £3 to 4,000 
a mile might be introduced with advantage, although they would 
not justify an expenditure of from £10 to 15,000 a mile’’ The 
guarantee system will not be continued, but Government will ren- 
der matenai assistance by making over roads in good condition and 
by a small annual grant towards their up-keep Several lines of 
load are under pieparation for light railways A successful com- 
mencement will doubtless be followed by a rapid extension of the 
scheme, which promises to be highly useful 

Water 'Communication 

Roads and luilways do not supersede the necessity of canals 
There aie many articles of produce unable to bear land carnage lor 
any distance, which may be turned to profitable account when 
tliey can be conveyed by water, the cheapest mode of transport 

Sir Robert Montgomery has organised a Department of Inland 
Na\’igation for the Punjab T&ee Steamers are now plying 
between Mithunkote, where the Punjnud joins the Indus, and 
Mukhud, some distance below Attock Above Mukliud there are 
rapids which the Steamers cannot pass at present For eight months 
a year countiy boats can be towed up to withm 14 miles ot PeshaAvar 

The Godaveiy Navigation scheme, after having been unduly 
praised, now runs the iisk of suffering from an opposite feeling 
Captain Haig has been struggling bravely, with very inadequate 
means, to facilitate the navigation of the river Fever at times 
put a stop to the woik 


Lord Hams, when Governor of Madras, cordially supported Sir 
Arthur Cotton’s coast canal project The country is very favour- 
able, and with light steamers as proposed, a valuable traffic 
would spring up « Sleepy Hollow'^ has allowed the scheme to 
drop. 


COMMERCE 

t 

The Supplement to the Hconomiat (April 11th 1863) gives the 
Imports and Exports oi the XJmted Kingdom for twenty years. 
The Returns on a umform principle extend only as far back as 
1854 It may be interesting to compare the progress in England 
and India 
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Total value of Impoits, Exports, and Re-Exporta, including 
Trcaauie 

lUmiduL Bombay Mtu/mi Otylon 

i6 £ £ £ £ £ 

1854 65 268,2^0,145 19 826,602 13 998,461 6,817,293 39,661,356 6,168,136 

1866 66 260,234.150 28,266.333 19.497,824 7,110,469 64,864.616 4 689,966 

1856 67 311 764,607 29,363,967 24 479,512 8.140,261 61,983,740 4,686,407 

1857 68 334,018,742 29,455,254 27.374,156 9,628,479 66,467,889 6,966.414 

1868 59 304,366,611 30,721 731 31,290,112 8.484.933 70,496 776 6,018383 

1869-60 334,875,330 32,554.956 32,389,402 9,193,355 74 137,713 6,290,861 

1860 61 375,052,224 30,842,754 35.157,608 10,477,681 76,477,943 6,359 831 

1861-62 378,161,311 30,138,751 43,156,640 11,616,087 84,910,378 6,619,178 

Increase* 42 27 134 70 71 32 

per cent. 

The Indian letnins aie incom])lete — the oveiland tiade with 
Central Asia not being included The inere<use is very satisfactory, 
and shows how important the commerce of India will yet become, 
when tlie countiy is opened up by loads, railways, and canals 

The following Statement of the pnncipal articles exported from 
British India to the United Kingdom during the years 1836, 1840, 
1856, and 1860, is abridged from Mai tin’s Progiess and Present 
State of Britisn India ” 




1830 

ISIG 

1856 

1860. 

Coffee 

lbs 

140,206 


4,700,838 

4,645,104 

Cotton Wool 


75,430,234 

43,177,397 

170,771.510 

258,079,335 

Dyes Indigo 

,, 

7,218 901 

7,583,744 

8,423,059 

7^907,857 

I)o other kinds 

cwt 

14,208 

7,714 

33,268 

75,648 

Glam, Rice 

fps 

24,700 

118,44? 

14 05vJ,704 

557,299 

Do Wheat 

Si 

1 224 

68 i 

1,427,110 

1 775 

Hides & Skins 


cwt 36,223 

cwt 97,707 

£ 271,521 

£ 328,750 

lute. Hemp, &e 

cwt 

17,955 

190,069 
cwt 13,173 

700,467 

682,304 

Oils 


cwt 8,683 

gs],637.511 

qs 2,510,658 

Saltpetre 

cwt 

177,938| 

244,777 

397,260 

416,333 

Seeds 

Silk (Raw) 

lbs . 

1 

1,395,649 

qrs 30,852 
1,415,353 

£ 819,087 
1,344,422 

qis 772,918 
1,460,949 

Spices 

a 

6,344,042 

7,227,139 

5,419.576 

3,833,816 

Sugar 

cwt 

152,163 

1,470,663 

1,066,126 

687,490 

Tea 

, , 


lbs 184 890 

£ 22,631 

£ 111,106 

Wool (Raw) 

]bs 

1,084,479 

4,670,681 

15,953,9421 

18,688,328 


The same writer gives the following Table of Manufacture ai^d 
Produce of the Umted Kingdom exported to India (including Siugar 
pore and Ceylon ) 


Calciilited the a>crage of the first two and the lost t^o \oais. 
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1836 

1S46 

1856 

1860 

Cotton manufacture, dec value £ 
Cotton yarn lbs 

Do declared value £ 

IVoollen and worsted stuffs £ 

Woollen man cxcl. of stuffs, £ 

All other articles, dec val, £ 

2,020,343 

6,592,310 

601,878 

57,200 

267,471 

1,378,937 

3.254,141 
24,193,920 
1,087,744 
67,177 
170,769 
1,854 626 

6,509,050 

26,244,080 

1,175,786 

82,297 

238,218 

4,802089 

10616,424 

30,'7a3,214 

1,810,312 

83,433 

290,845 

6,607,680 

|A??gregate vahu £^ 4,825 829j 

6,434,466 

n,W7,439 

19,307,003 


Coasting Trade. — The absence of coasting steamers, charging mo- 
derate rates, has long been a great drawback to Indian Commerce 
The fares of the P & O Steameis are outrageously high, averag- 
ing £4 a day for passage, while the goods’ rates are equally 
exorbitant The Burmah Steam Navigation Company, a few years 
ago, commenced runmng Steamers from Calcutta to Akyab, Ran- 
goon, and Moulmein Their success led to the opemng of new lines 
to Chittagong, the Straits Settlements on one side, and to the 
Coromandel, Malabar, Sind, and Persian Gulf, ports on the other 
The title of the Company has been changed into the Bntish India 
Steam Navigation Company TYiq Friend of a •states that the 

value of the Imports and Exports to the Peman Gulf fiom Bombay 
conveyed by the Company during the yeai amounted to £1,256,421 

The fares for passengeis are too high, but goods aie earned at 
much more moderate rates than by tlie P and O Steameis 

Emigration 

BengaL — Sixty ships sail^ from Calcutta duiing the yeai, carry- 
ing 22,600 persons 6,936 proceeded to Mauritius, 5,333 to Re- 
union, 4,366 to British Guiana, and the remainder to the British 
West India Islands 1,710 Emigrants returned during the year A 
Medical Inspector of Emigrants has been appointed 

Terrible disclosures have been made respecting the system under 
which laborers for the Tea plantations of Assem and Cachar are • 
supplied from Bengal A committee of gentlemen appointed by 
Government reported that coohes were shipped in lai^e batches 
without any arrangement to secure order and cleanness , that 
uncooked food was issued without cooks to prepare it ufi; that 
medical charge of the coolies in many cases was left to ignorwt 
constables, who were intrusted with small supplies of medicine 
with the uses of which they were of course as ignorant as the men 
to whom they administered i^ , in other cases unqualified medi- 
cal officers were sent in charge laborers were embarked m some 
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instances almost in a dying state, ovei crowded flats weie lashed 
to steamers day and night, and the coolies on bcmrd were thus 
deprived of their only chances of ventilation Laborers, in most 
cases, were provided by Native contractors at so much per head , 
practically the supply of laborers was, they tound, an ordinary 
commercial transaction between a Native contractor and the Plan- 
ter, all parties considering their duty and responsibility discharged 
when the living were landed, and the cost of the dead adjusted 
In one case the mortality was said to have reached even to 50 per 
cent* 

A legislative measure was under the consideiation of Govern- 
ment 

Bombay. — Six ships sailed from Bombay to Mauntius with 
1,954 Emigrants 

Madras. — 5,708 Emigrants left for Mauritius and 1,036 for 
Dememra, total 6,804 


Ceylon. — During 1862, 68,896 laborers arrived in Ceylon fiom 
India and 41,909 returned Feiguson’s Ceylon Directory gives the 
anivals and depaituresfoi 20yeais The following is a summary — 


Anivals 

Departures 

1843-62 
, 1843-62 

Men 

948,765 

511,905 

Women 

93,941 

28,457 

Claldren 

30,489 

10,761 

Total 

1,073,195 

551,093 

Difference 


436,860 

65,484 

1 ,758 

522,102 


The difference is attributed mainly to the laigo number of 
coolies who settle in Ceylon An Act, howevei, has been passed by 
the Ceylon Government to ascertain, if possible, the mortality 


REVENUE 

Cost of Collection. — Some absuid statements have been made 
in Bengal about the comparative cost ot collecting the revenue 
A recent article in the Calcutta Review (No 75) on the “ Land Sys- 
teiii of India” contains the following — 

The amount wasted on the collectors of pubhc revenue in Madras is said to be 
equal to the revenue it brings. A spiteful bengal Civilian considers it more than 
equal ” — p 121 ” 

The? Report of the Madras Land Revenue Board for 1861-62, 
states that ‘‘ the charges of the year amounted to 9 46 per cent on 
the collections... The barges of collection were only 618 and this 
mcludes the performance of all magisterial acts ” — (p 6 ) 

* Bengal Admimstratien Report, 1S61-62, p. aO. 
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'!Pie Frxmd of Indm 'Ui^es 4ilai« superior e^onem^jf* of the 
Z^taiudBri syatetu Sir f^mas Mflnrp pointed out tins mistake 
long agb — 

*< Tlie idea of iihe ryotwary systefia being more expensive arises from not considmng 
that mdudei a^ the expenses^of hotte^ion 'which wonhi bo mcnrred by Sleiniiiidarfl 
if the oountiy^ l^^ere ntider tihem, tmd which would in that case be nepesswrily dedneted 
from the amount of revenue, and not appear as a charge ^ 

this in his exaniination before the Select Com- 
mittee in At the permanent settlement a reduction of one- 

tenth for ^t(he cost of collection was made to Zeimndars in Bengal 
The real charge of coUeetion is, theiefore, higher in Bengal than 
ine^ik^ part of India 

<7tl9tl0ms Dutiesh-r-The Indian Customs Duties are very light and 
impend BoUly for revenue purposes The duty on piece goods 
amounts to 5 per cent , on yam to 3 J per cent An outcry for the 
abohtion of the duty on mece goods has been raised by the selfish 
Manchester party The Economist writes as follows — 

It IS of the lust impmtauce that the qaestioii whether a direct taxatton of the 
rich Itidum nation is possible or not possible should now be decided fairly and con- 
clusively U^Km this depends not only the present state of Indian finance, but the 
future. We are now znaintaimng protective duties against our own manuf^ures in 
favor of Indian manufactures , we are iD}uring the Enghsh to beneftt the Hindoos 
If the Income tax or any oriental adaptation of it can be permanently maintained 
this would be unnecessary , if direct taxation is to be abandoned, wo must go on as 
now.” Novembier 8, 1862 

It IS evident that it would be an infamous piece of class legisla- 
tion if ^ only the duty on Manchester goods were abohshed If 
any ch^ge is made, the entire customs duties must be swept 
away. The principle would then amount to this Food raised in 
India is to be heavily assessed , but for the benefit of England, cloth- 
1 ^, hardware, and imported articles of luxury, are to free 
■ySmile Indian products like tea, coflfee, and sugar are highly taxed 
m England, it is preposterous to demand the abolition of hght 
import duties m India Mr S Laing deserves credit for the pkin 
myiimer in which he addressed Manehester ’ — 

I admit fuBy the importance, from an E^Uah point of view, of a further reduc- 
tion of the 6 per cent import duty But, if India le to be retained m peaceful and 
royal |dl<|(iahe4 to the^Britmh crown, these n^atters mnat be looked u|>on m an Indian 
as ah point of view, and Uie interests, the wishes, and the Mmgs of 

its inhabitants must be the pnznary consideration in demdix]^ how to 

rmse the rieedWNWy revenue.” 

felt atall, while thedireettax^s involved ah inevita^ 
ble amount cl^epmiuahn^^txtort^ evasion, a^rm, and dtsconteni whiqh made them 
intern^ unpciwar.’^ 

ToUie e&tant, of l,i60,000/, which is the annual if^venne by the 

Income-tax, I oonsldert^ tlmxeaotmms of the Indian 4}overtiment, whether derived 
from improved revenue w* fxem Anther ecmmnijriti expenditure, are, so to sfieak, 
mortgaged, and I am oonWnced Uwlat^wQuld^he^ dcefdjpferesentod as a fraud and as an 
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injury by the whole population of India if any portion of these resources were apphed 
to an exclusively English object while the Income tax remains unrepealed ” 

Sir Charles Trevelyan made the following remarks on this 
subject — 

It may be asked in England why no reduction is proposed in the duty on pieoe 
goods Toe English Merchants in India, who have better means of information than 
Sieir countrymen at home, have not applied for any such reduction They are aware 
that as the duty of five per cent ad valwent is charged on a valuation which was 
fixed when the prices were about half of what they now are, it really amounts only 
to 24 per cent They also know that one argument which has been urged at home 
with a shew of reason has proved to be without foundation The so-called protec- 
tive duty on the native manufacture has utterly failed to afford protection Tho 
native Hand loom Weavers have been prostrated by the blow which staggered Man 
Chester Having no capital of their own, nor any charitable friends to help them, 
they have gone down before the excessive price of the raw material and the excessive 
stocks of the manufactured article firmly held by English houses, and have emigrated, 
or gone upon the railways and other public works, or have given themselves up 
entirely to agriculture ” 

Progress of the Bievenue. — The following statement shows the 
gradufiJ improvement of the revenue The increase until recently 
arose chiefly from the extension of terntory , since the Mutmy, new 
taxes have swelled the amount 


Total Hevenue l/and Revenue ^ Ceylon 

£ £ £ £ 

1800-1 10 485,059 

1810-1 16 , 679,197 

1820-1 21 , 352,242 13 , 696,189 

1830 1 22 , 019,310 13 , 338,551 50 , 786,682 403,476 

1840-1 20 , 851,073 12 , 313,840 47 , 843,202 331,200 

1850 1 27 625,360 15 382,442 52 , 916,919 415,667 

1860-1 42 , 903,234 21 , 016 , 742 * 71 , 089,669 767,100 

The rates of increase during the ten years ending 1860-61 have 
been as follows Ceylon, 85 per cent , India, 55 per cent , Great 
Britain, 34 per cent 

Bievenue for 1861-62 — The following Abstract Statement of the 
revenue and charges of India for 1861-62, with the estimates for 
1862-63 and 1863-64, was submitted by Sir Charles Trevelyan m 
April 1863 The accoimts for the year before the Mutiny have 
been added for the purpose of comparison 
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Gerieml Abstract Statement of the Revenues and Charge 
of India, for the years 1856-57, 1861-62, 1862-63, and 1863-64 


Revenue and 
Receipts 


Budget Regular Budget 
Estimate, Estimate Estimate, 
1862 63 1862-63 1863-64 


18,962,477] 19,684,670] 19.242,700] 19,430,000 


Sayer and Forest 


460,728 

538,000 

677,000 

Abkaree 


1,786,157 

1,807,300 

1,885,000 

Assessed Taxes 

108,419 

2,054,696 

1,583,100 

1,789,800 

Customs 

2,289,072 

2,876,139 

2,475,000 

2,387,500 

Salt 

2,501,881 

4,563,061 

5,054,700 

5,337,500 

Opium 

5,011,325 

6,359,269 

6,300,000 

7,850,000 

Stamps 1 

612,788 

1,693,217 

1,850,000 

1,532,900 


£ 

19,384,600 
674,400 
1,839 300 
1,306,200 

2.339.600 
5,402,400 
8,000,000 

1.523.600 

350.000 

430.000 
85,000 


680.200 

350.000 

600.000 

00 744,000 

450,000 

. 822,000 
90,000 


Surplus Surplus Surplus 
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Including some other items. 
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PART IL-SOCIAL. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

Want of Information. — It is not surprising that there should 
be no general returns of births and deaths, with the causes of the 
latter, m India, since the British Government has not yet adopted 
such a measure in Ireland For several years, however, an attempt 
has been made to obtain mortuary returns at the three Presidency 
towns They are incomplete, and then value is greatly dimin- 
ished by the want of a correct census of each city Still, they 
throw some light on the sanitary condition of the people 

Health of Calcutta. — An interesting leport on the mortahty 
of Calcutta during the 20 years endmg 3ist December 1860, by 
Dr Hugh M Macpherson, has appeared in the ‘‘ Indian Annals of 
Medical Science” The following are a few facts, chiefly extracted 
from it — 


Deaths among Hindus and Muhammadans 

Percentage 

Cholera Small pox Othet Diseases Total Cholera Small pox 

1841—1850 46,697 9,702 73,980 130,379 35 8 7 4 

1851—1860 45,823 3,880 81,454 131,167 34 9 2 9 

During 1860 the deaths from small-pox alone were reckoned at 
1 m 7,180 among Hindus, and 1 m 4,520 among Muhammadans 
The total deaths are estimated at 39 per thousand among the former, 
and 42 per thousand among the latter The estimated mortality of 
Madras is 30 per thousand , of Bombay 37 per thousand It may 
be added that the death rate in Great Britain is 22 per thousand, 
in France 28, Prussia 29, Austria 32, Russia 33, Liverpool (highest 
in England) 33^, London in the 16th century 50 

The number of deaths among Europeans in Calcutta in the 
decades ending 1850 and 1860 respectively, were 3,828 and 4,893 
The whole of the increase m deaths had reference to the floating 
population, among whom the deaths had more than doubled, having 
nsen from 980 to 2,195 This is very mtelligible The tonnage of 
shipping which in 1842-43 was only 266,125, m 1859-60 was 602,738 
The deaths registered among the resident population in the second 
decade amounted only to 2,698, whereas they were 2,848 in the 10 
years ending 1850 

During the five years ending 31st December 1860, the mortahty 
was as fbllows 
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Cholera, 716, oi one-fourth of all the deaths recorded , Dysentery 
and diarrhoea, 485 , fever, 251 , brain diseases, 290 , liver diseases, 
101 diseases of the lungs, 197 , all other diseases, 476 

Of each 100 persons who died, 

Europeans Natives • 

28 37 

39 37 

33 26 

The mortality among European children under five years of age 
is not greater than m Europe 

Bombay — During the year 1861-62 the reported mortality in 
Bombay amounted to 16,200 Of the dead bodies 10,559 were 
buned, 4,736 burnt, and 905 were exposed to carrion birds 

Madras. — The number of deaths repoiled during the year was 
10,602 against 13,498 the previous year 

Deaths from Wild Beasts, &C. — During 1862 m Bengal, 2,058 
human beings met their deaths from wild animals, 2,394 fi om snake 
bites, and 57 from bites of mad dogs and jackals , 5,020 persons 
were accidentally drowned It may be stated, that on an average 13 

ersons are drowned every day in Lower Bengal, 6 persons mortally 
itten by snakes, 5 destroyed by wild beasts, and that every week 
one person dies from hydrophobia The Bengal Government 
spends about £2,000 annually in rewards at 6(7 for each snake 
killed The reward has lately been reduced to 3(7 In 1862 a 
reward of £50 was offered for the destruction of a man-eating tiger 
m Mysore, to which upwards of 200 human bemgs had fallen 
sacrifice The destruction of life throughout India from such causes 
must be frightful The number should appear annually, as far as 
known, in the statistics of the empire 

In 1861 there were 21,038 Coroners’ Inquests held m England 
and Wales Verdicts of murder were found m 210 cases, 200 of 
manslaughter, 1,324 of suicide, 9,273 of accidental deaths , 2,787 
were found dead 154 natural deaths were attributed to want, 
cold, &c 

Public Health Ordinance m Ceylon. — An Ordinance was passed 
m 1862 /or the better preservation of public health and the sup- 
pression of nuisances Any person comimtting the following of- 
fences shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £5, viz — keeping a 
house in a filthy state , having foul and offensive drains , keeping 
an accumulation of any noxious or offensive matter , keeping 


Died in the Cold Season 
„ Hot „ 

„ Rainy „ 


Timen of India June, 15, 1863 
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^ll|||ye, goats, swine, &c , so as to be a nuisance , allowing a house 
torall to ruins , suffering stagnant water to remain in any- 
place , casting rubbish into streams , exposing for sale unwholesome 
meat, hsh, and selling noxious articles as food , keeping offensive 
manufactures without license , depositing cocoa-nut husks , throw- 
ing dyt, &c on roads 

Epidemic in Bengal. — For two years a terrible epidemic has 
been raging in some districts around Calcutta Dr Elliot, in his 
Report to Government, thus speaks of its effects — 

“ Many large banes in which there were formerly thirty or forty lesidents have 
now been left with perhaps one solitary occupant , whole wards and streets ha^ e been 
deserted and largo villages which formerly told their residents by thousands can now 
almost number them by hundreds In this manner many of the largest and most po- 
pulous in the three districts have been decimated by a disease whi^ has numbered 
its victims by thousands, and which has left three fourths of those who have escaped 
from immediate death to linger on for a few months or perhaps years, in a state of mi- 
sery and despair, at last to fall victims by one of the numerous sequences, which are 
perhaps productive of as great an amount of mortality as the disease itself 

Dr Elliot further reports, "" out of a population of 193,951 no less 
than 38,713 have ceased to exist, and m the affected villages of 
Nuddea, 60 per cent of the population have died ’* He recommended 
the observance of the following rules, which are deserving of 
careful attention throughout India — 

The removal of superabundant and useless trees, shrubs, &c, of bamboo 
clumps, and all plantain croves, from the vicinity of houses and villagejsi, which, by 
being in excess, obstruct light and ventilation 

The pruning and lopping off of the supernumerary branches of trees and the thin- 
of bamboo clumps and fi uit trees that may be left 

Trees and bamboos overhanging tanks, thereby destroying the water by the con 
stant fall of their leaves into it, to bo upiooted and removed 

The uprooting and entire removal by burning of low bushy jungle, vegetation, and 
rank grass of every sort, during the present hot weather, to be left off when next 
rams set in 

2.7id — Certain of the largest and best public tanks in various parts of every village 
to be re dug by the iieople collectively, so as to afford a good supjdy of water to all 
parts of the village 

Proprietors of tanks to re dig them, if it be considered necessary, or to have the 
option of fiUmg up their tanks, if they cannot re dig them and keep them in proper 
order. 

Supernumerary and useless tanks to be filled up, and those not requiring re digging ^ 
to be thoroughly cleaned and put m proper order, at least twice every year 

Tanks to & dug to the water level in several places, so as to ensure a good supply 
for some years to come the water at present contained in them to be drained off if 
bad, as in most instances is the case All excavations, small neglected tanks, and 
other pools in the vicimty of houses, many of which contain putrid water, to be 
filled up 

Private tanks, water-courses surrouudirg Zemindars* houses and compcands, to be 
re-dug and afterwards to be kept in proper order 

Dnnking water tanks to be separate from those used for bathing and other purposes 

Zrd — Vulages to be provided with proper and efficient dmns running towards the 
nver, nearest khal or lake as the slope may be A few large drains should be con- 
structed at some distance from one another in every village, if necessary, for the 
removal of the bulk of water Smaller surface drams should communicate with those 
from every part of the village All drams should be cleaned out at least tw ice a 
year 
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^th , — Free communication to be facilitated in villages by the construction of a few 
good roads and raised pathways, with drainage on either side The passages, narrow 
roads, and foul streets between houses to be cleared and thoroughly open^ out, and 
the w hole village to undergo sanitary inspection Burial Grounds and Burning Ghats 
to be kept in decent order, and at a proper distance from the confines of all large 
villages Proper conservancy arrangements to be established in every village 

The clearing of the jungle and turnmg up of the soil afterwards is not unattended 
with danger, for, in doing so, it is known that malarious emanations of great intensity 
are often produced, and mat such spots are imhealthy for some time afterwards 

The thick jungle ought to be burned to the ground, and the roots should be dug up, 
as far as it is possible, by hand labor The ground thus cleared should be kept free of 
small fiingle, which is apt to spring up afterwards, by ploughing and cultivation 

The planting of hedges, of plantain trees, and the growth of noxious 'vi eeds and 
jungle of all kmds, should afterwards be prevented 

Vigorous efforts have been made in some parts to cany out the 
above directions The following illustration may be given of the 
difficulties which had to be encountered Pundoah is a large village, 
inhabited chiefly by Muhammadans It suffered severely fiom the 
epidemic Mr Palmer, the magistrate, reports as follows — 

“ In order to give the inhabitants good drinking water, I caused ten expenmental 
wells to be sunk. These have been completed, and the water therein is clear and good 
I shall, however, scarcely be credited when I state that the inhabitants adjoining whose 
houses these wells are sunk, prefer drinking impure, stagnant, and discoloured water 
from the holes, than what I have tasted and ascertained to be clear and wholesome 
from the wells 

“ They make no objections to the well water, which they admit is better and 
superior to what they use, but they say they are m the habit of drinking this water 
and therefore they pitfer it ” 

Sanitary Errors among the Natives of India* — senes of ex- 
cellent papers appealed in the Bengalee during 1862 on the 
non-observance of the laws of health by the Hindus Some extracts 
may be given from the article on ‘‘ Native House Building and 
House Keeping” 

The following are the defects mentioned — 

(1) Appropmation of the entii e land to Imldtnfjs No space is left for the supply 
of fresh air from without and the expulsion of corrupt air from within 

(2 ) A superstitious love for an enclosed court yard Free ventilation is thus ob- 
structed 

(3 ) Absence of arched or high ground floors Moisture creeps through and saturates 
the walls 

(4 ) Low height of the walls 

(5 ) Few and small-sized doors and windows 

(6 ) Absence of plastering, sometimes mside the rooms, often both outside and 
inside 

(7) Absence of necessary periodical lepairs 

(8 ) A filthy compound in the inner department This is a very common character- 
istic of th» inner apartments of native houses, and it flourishes in most gorgeous 
abominableness in the old and decaying mansions of ancient wealth, wherein the com- 
pound IS the repository of one mass of putrefaction, of plantain leaves rejected after 
meals eaten out of them, refuse of repasts, rejects of vegetables and fruits, scales and 
other leavings of raw fish, tom shoes, irty rags, broken earthenware, straw, nee, 
curry, dust, water, and dirt, — the whole perhaps sheltered by a thick bed of rank 
grass and shrubs, which have no chance of clearance till some festival fortunately 
occurs, when only, a sense of decency operates to mduce the house owner to cause 
their removal at the cost of a few annas 
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(9) A crowded accumulation of domutic furniture and thingt m the loome — We 
have our cook-rooms and our store rooms and our daily poojah and prayer-rooms, and 
our vanous other rooms, each formed for specific uses, beside our bed chambeis But 
we invariably permit an encroachment on the last by things which have their appro- 
pnate places in one or other of the former rooms Towards the head of the bed is 
placed perhaps a shelf groaning under the weight of earthenware stuffed with 
tamarind Below the cot are perhaps arranged utensils, plates, pots, and basins 
Here is a chest with half a dozen boxes on it, piled one upon another , 
there is an almirah, not without some luggage on its top. On one side a 
stand for clothes, — perhaps opposing a window and obstructing light and air for want 
of space to stand m , on the other a basket containing a few measures of pulse just 
brought down from the roof after a whole day’s sunning In short, our bed«rooms 
which are the apartments we most use, for either rest or enjoyment, are so over- 
crowded with a multiplicity of things entirely out of place, that their atmosphere 
necessarily becomes other than wholesome, such as one scarcely feels a comfort in 
breathing 

(10 ) The house drain ts a receptacle of filthy deposits 

(11 ) In many houses the cow stall ts within the house compound 

(12) Public drains near houses 

(13 ) Ponds whose putnd water ts used tn cooking 

(14 ) Jungle — allowed to grow ai ound the ptemues 

(15) An absurd system of washing houses daily — If this practice were simply 
restricted to the house dram, &c , whose cleaning would conduce to general salubnty, 
it would be a perfect blessmg But the mischief is that this practice of washing is 
dictated merely by an ideal or religious sense of cleanliness which deems impure and 
unclean what has not undergone ablution for the last 24 hours, and is extended to such 
parts of the house as do not require such cleaning, but are rendered positively unhealthy 
by such a process Veranda steps, out houses, and even rooms which to be wholesome 
should be dry, are thus unnecessarily watered every day and made to retain an enduring 
damp which is decidedly deadly — December 16, 1862 

Modes of difldsmg a Knowledge of the Laws of Health. — The 

preventable annual mortality in India is equal to the entire popula- 
tion of Scotland Much of it may be attributed to sheer ignorance 
of samtary laws It is deeply to be regretted that the means of 
difiusing such knowledge have, in many cases, not been turned to 
proper account Three Reading Books have been published by the 
Bombay Director of Public Instruction Not one of them contains 
a single lesson on health The subject is almost equally ignored in 
the higher departments of education Students are required to eluci- 
date obscure allusions in Shakespere, they must solve intricate 
mathematical problems , but TJmversity Graduates may be utterly 
Ignorant of the structure of their bodies, and of sanitary science 
The following means might easily be adopted 

1 Simple lessons on the preservation of Health should he taught 
vn ordvnary Schools — Oral instruction, illustrated by diagrams, 
would be most effective , but in the vast majority of cases the teach- 
ers themselves would be incompetent for the duty The best plan 
IS to insert lessons on the subject m the ordinary reading books, 
graduated according to the ages of the pupils It should not be 
neglected even m the Pnmer, for one-third of the children probably 
never get beyond it Short sentences as, Filth is the father of 
sickness,” “ Vaccination keeps away small-pox,” might form the 
first lesBOiiB 
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In the more p^dvanced books, the diftfereut organs of th^ body, and 
the means of preyei-ving the health by proper diet, cloJinifeess, venti- 
lation, and by the structure of dwellings, sliould be ei&plained 
advanta^s od vaccination, and the means which should be 
taken when an epidemic makes its appearance, should be pointed 
out If the Directors of Public Instruction insisted upon the inser- 
tion of such lessons, the object would soon be accomplished 

2 Sanitary Science should form one of the tndispensable 
jects in Umvei^ity Exanunatwns At juresent Animal Physio- 
logy may be taken with other branches of physical science as an 
optional subject , but it is chosen by very few, A short treatise, 
adapted to the peculiar circumbtances of each Piesidency, should be 
drawn up, and a knowledge of It should be required in eveiy candi- 
date, even at the Matriculation Examination 

3 Sandai'y Science should be ^ncluded %n the UncovenarUed 
Ciml Service Eocaminatwiis — ^Talisildars and other Government 
Officei-s might do much to promote the health 6f the country The 
tieatise pioposed foi the Matriculation Examination might form the 
text- book 

Increase of Native Doctors. — It is cheerfully admitted that a 
good deal has already been done by the Indian Government for 
medical education Some Native Surgeons of a high class have been 
liaised up, as well as a number of Apothecaries and Hospital Assist- 
ants The great want is native doctors, taught only in the verna- 
cular, to practice in the smaller towns It would be a great blessing 
to the people to substitute them foi the ignoiant and superstitious 
men who now call tlicrnselves doctors One for each taluk might be 
the first aim 


CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 

Few investigations in India would be more interesting than a 
eompaiison of the social condition of the people in the three Presi- 
<lencies The gteat difficulty is that most men spend all their In- 
dian life in one Presidency, and are naturally wedded in favour of 
the system to which they have been accustomed It is astonishing 
the crass ignorance which often prevails in one division of the em- 
pire regarding the state of another division. 

In the following pages the condition of the people in Bengal and 
Bombay is compared undei coitam heads. The oompilei is laigely 
indebted to<the Times of India in niaaay of the inquiries 

At present an attempt is made contrast only the Zemindan and 
Byotwan districts. North India^ vrticre the village system prevails, 
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from its want of sea-board, is placed \mder peculiar circumstances 
It 18 also felt that the nlls^ system will gradually merge into the 
Zemindari or Ryotwan tenure Norton remiu’ks — 

The progress of property has ever been tcrvtax^s holding in severalty , each man, as 
he becomes more mdependent, wealthy, and civilised, desinng to be sole 
lord ol his own possessions. In the darkest ages of barbarism, or in the earliest ages 
of the species, men mi^t herd together for common protection or defence , or the 
father of a family might gradually draw around him those who became memliers of 
the family by intormarnage In either case^ there would clearly exist a common bond 
of union among all the occupants of the village The mud wall would limit them 
from the extenor world , all would be ready for mutual assistance in case of any 
marauding incursions on their common delds , all, in bhoi-t, would he equal , and the 
very term * Bayhad^ or h*otherhood^ which signifies a village, points to this denvation 
of the joint or village holding ” Topics for Indian Statesmen, p 181 

The Zemindar! System 


The Cornwallis’ Settlement. — In 1786 Lord Cornwallis went out 
to India His character is thus described by Camj>bell — 

“ Lord ComwalUs was one of the good old English gentlemen who considered an- 
cient English institutions perfect in any parir of the world — had no doubt that 
rights in laud must belong to the highest class connected with it — that a lauded 
anstocracy is the greatest of all blessings — and that the receipt of any portion of 
the rent by the State was a tax on them which could not, indeed, be dispensed with, 
but should be fixed and limited for ever as soon as possible 


In 1793, tax-gatherers were virtually made proprietors by the 
confiscation, to a large extent, of the rights of the real owners, the 
ryots, m the hope tliat a landed aristocracy would be raised up, 
who would devote themselves to the improvement of their tenants, 
like country gentlemen in England 


A well informed writer in the Qi^aHei ly Review thus describes 
the mode of conducting the settlement — 

^ The indecent haste with which this transfer of the moat satred rights of a people 
was effected, the injustice to which it gave rise, and the amount of misery, poverty, 
and human sufienug which it has caused, are almost unexampled m the history of 
nations No surveys existed , the commonest precautions to ascertain the boun 
dories of land thus made over weie not taken A rude catalogue of rentjiaying 
estates was accepted by the Government as sufiicient pioof of imaginaiy titles” 
Juty, 1868, p 249 


While acknowledging the origmal injustice, tlie Journal which 
sneers at pseudo-philanthropists’’ for then ignorance of history 
and political economy, asseits that Bengal has prospeied under it 
more than any paii of India, and benevolently proposes to extend 
the Zemindan system to the " benighted” Presidency ‘‘'"Do men 
gather grapes of thorns ?” Unhappy the Ireland of India, 

aflEbrds a melancholy proof of the correctness of the great law point- 
ed out by tlie CampTidge Piotessor of Histoiy — 


* Mocl^ra India p 303. 
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** Foremost smong them stands a law which I must insist on> boldly »nd pei’petiially, 
if I wish (as I do wish) to follow in the footsteps of Sir James Stephen a law winch 
man has been trying in all ages, as now, to deny, or at least to ignore ; though he 
might have seen it if he had willed, working steadily in all times and nations And 
that IB — that as the fruit of nghteousness is wealth and peace, strength and honour , 
the fruit of nnnghteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness and shame Jt ia an 
ancient doctrine and yet one ever young The Hebiew prophets preached it long ago, 
in words which aie lalhliing themselves around us every day, and which no new 
discoveries of science will abrogate, because they express the great 'root*law, which 
disobeyed, science itself cannot get a hearing^* 

France before the Revolution probably affords the nearest parallel 
to the <‘ondition of Bengal at the present time — heartless absentee 
aristoci*acy, squandenng wealth wmng from an oppressed peasantry* 
It IS true that theie aie Bengali Zemindars as nch as '^Enghsh or 
Austrian nobles** A Native Journal recently contrasted, in dispa- 
raging terms, the income of the Pnnce of Wales with that of some 
Bengal Zemindars How is their wealth spent ? Let the follow- 
ing indubitable testimony give the explanation It should be 
borne in mmd that the Zemindars are spoken of as a class , — there 
are a few exceptions 

■ 

Bengal Zemindars. — How do the absentee Zemindars who 
fatten in Calcutta*’’!* dispose of their ample means ? 

1 Zemindars as a class have oiot spent money in miprovvn<f 
their estates — That they would do so, was the grand argument in 
favour of the Cornwallis* settlement In a lecture delivered be- 
fore the Bethune Society by an intelligent Native, it is remarked, 

The Zemindars, as eveiy one knows, have paid no attention to cul- 
tivation at all *’J The Hurharu, noticing the little influence of 
the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, ascribes it to ‘‘ the (shall we 
say ?) incurable apathy of the native landholders, with regard to 
all matters affectmg the condition of their tenantry, and the coun- 
tiy at large ’* The Ind%(m Mirror admits the stolid apathy of the 
Zemindari class m the interior, in regard to all matters connected 
with the advancement of public objects*’ 

The following extiact is from the " Revenue Hand-Book of Ben- 
gal,** by R H Young, Esq, B C S. 

Tke ZemincUra denve thoir income from the labor of the ryot, and, bemg satisfied 
with what they get, no capital is expended on improvements la agriculture , and 
without the diffusion of capital, no countiy can advance. As the population inoreases, 
the cultiv^ion increases, and the profit ox the Zmindar (sUil from the labor of the 
ryot,) increases The Government wns nothing by this the lyot gams nothing « the 
country puns nothing The 25emmdar alone, without any exertion or outlay on hm 
part, 18 the sole gamer 


♦ ** The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History," by Piofessor itingsley. 
+ Pritnd of IndUa^ April 9, 1863 
t Bethune Society’s Q^ranshctions, 1859 61, p 73. 
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2 Zemivdars squavd^r iheirmcomie on ' foohvies ’ — The Frwnd 
of India, noticing the princely mnmficence/' of the native million- 
nan e«i of Bombay, lias the following remarks — 

“ All tliat Ciitlcutta hxs to 5Jot a^famst this is a scholarship of a month, endowed 
in its Presidency College not by a Bengali, but by the Rajpoot Maharajah of Jeypore 
Will not our Mulhcks, Ghoses, Sens andT)e>a, who nockon then income by tens of 
thousands and spend Oin a poojah in a mght as much as would endow a College for 
ever, givo us the intense pleasure of auufuincmg tliat they have resolved to erect a 
Umveisity Building and to found some of its chairs and fellowships 

The BenqaW,a\hidmgto the same subject, observes, '' Shame that 
we have nothing similar to record of out milliohnaircs ” The Indian 
Reformer wntes as follows — 

“ Our wealthy Baboos wall pmrr out their silvei and their gold for the celehratiou 
of a marriage, a Sh adda, a jr}t)a, and other tomfooleries, but they keep their piu'se 
strings tiglit, whenever contribution is asked for any object calculated to promote 
the general good of the community ” 

The Paridarshah, a Bengali paper, bears like evidence — 

“ It IS deeply to be regretted that our eouutiymen have not yet learnt the nseful 
way of spending their money Our milhomiaires con uuscrupulously bqu indcr away 
hundreds, nay thousands upon jati as, dances, idol- worship, fire works, and other equally 
useless purposes , but they feel it a great loss to pay a small sum of money for a 
school They waste lakhs of rupees to celebrate with pomp the mariiage of tlieir clul 
dren, but they think ten rupees too large a sum to be expended every month for 
their education ”* 

3 Zemindars have disrega'i ded the claims of humanity 

The epidemic which has been raging in sonie districts of Bengal 
for two years, has already been noticed Dr Elliot, in his Report to 
Government, thus refers to the Zemindars — 

Zemindars of the Distncts in question, and other men of property, who ought to 
have come forward as examides to others, and who should have provided funds in 
their respective villages foi the purpose of clearing them and relieving their poorer 
fellowmen fiom suflfeniig, have almost, without exception, proved the greatest ob 
Btmctions to the work, either by pleading poverty, by absenting themselves when 
called upon to attend, or by quietly evading orders, and delaying to commence work 
on their own land till a ceitain amount m piessiiro has been brought to bear upon 
them.*' 

The Indian Mirror, a Native Journal, says, 

Either we are one of the most brutal races upon earth, or there is a state of 
society m Bengal, which can so separate portions of the same people in a season of 
eommon calamity that must be appailmg ” 

Clear ^of is thus aiforded how little the Peimanent Sejbtlement 
a,nd the Zemindaan system have done for the masses The Ryot's 
Friend remarks — 

** When the famine aweptaway from the North West thousands of inhabitants^ 
the Bengal Zemmdars vaunted publicly that sucli a catastrophe would never befaU 


Quoted m Tndtcin Refotmer, Dec 19, 1862* 
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Bengal , and even if il did befall, it would iieyer be allowed to woik so much nii<i- 
tUjef as it had done in the North West The 1 ite HabooRama Piosad Roy gave the 
}mblic distinctly to understand that should a famine occur in Bengal, the Zetmndara 
would be most forward to assist and help those stncken by it Little did he know 
that in a few years thereafter almost as due a calamity as the famine would occur m 
Bengal, and the Zemindars instead of ariestjng its progress would allow it to 
assume the dimension it has now assumed, and then offer a little pecuniary help 
to those affected by the disaster Ju/y, 1, 1803 

Bengal Ryots. — Bengal m natural advantages is fai superior to 
Bombay and still more to Madras The soil is rich and well water- 
ed by the Ganges and Brahmaputra with their niimeious tnbutaiies 
The rainfall is also abundant In most districts the population is 
dense, and the eye passes over sheet after sheet of culti\abion, sepa- 
rated by groves of tiees beneath which are concealed the cottages 
of the peasantry Towaids the Simdei bunds the land becomes 
marshy , while on the othei hand theie are large tracts, both to 
the cast and west, consisting of lulls coveied with thick jungle 

The few lyots whoso rents aie not liable to increase aie m com- 
fortable ciicumstancos , ‘‘but the mass of the population,” says 
(yampbell, “ is probably pooler and m a woise social position, than 
anywhere else m India 

The same wntoi oompaies the Zemmdari system of Bengal 
to that which formeily pi evaded in Ireland The lattei is thus 
desciibed by Kay in lus ‘‘Social Condition of the People ” 

“ The gieat lam dlords spend most of their time in England or in Europe, and 
3 ea\ e their lands to the manragement of agents, who have Iheir subagents for parts 
of the estates, while these lattei often hiAe their sub-ageuts again Many of the 
great landlords know little or nothing of the state of the peasantry or faiming on 
thoir estates , tliej receive as much of then rentals as possible, in England or 
abroad, and lea\e their agents to enrich themselves too often at the expense of the 
poor tenantiy 

“ The condition of the peasantry is something which none, but those who have actu- 
ally witnessed it for themselves, can jxissibly realise At the mercy of sub agenta 
of agents of the landlords— with uo interest in the soil — liable to be ousted from 
their holdings by tlie agents — totally uneducated for the most part — a prey to priests, 
who areas much interested in insuirection as themselves — they live more wretchedly, 
and more nearly like the vermin of an uncultivated land, than any other iM 3 oplo upon 
the face of the earth " Vol I p 312 

Mr Marshman, writing m the Friend of India, April, 1852, says, 

“No one has ever attempted to contradict the fact that the condition of the Bengal 
peasant is almost as wretched and degraded as it is possible to conccl^ e , living in trie 
most miserable hovel, scarcely fit fora dog kennel, covered with tattered rags, and. 
unable, m too many mstances, to procure more than a single meal a day for himself 
and family. The Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most ordinary comforts of hfe 
We speak without exaggeration when we affirm that, if the real condition of those 
who raise the harvest, which yields between three and four millions a year w'^as fully 
known, it would make the ears of every one who heard thereof to tingle 


Modem India, p, 320. 
t Quoted m Tmm of InduHf Dec. 18, 1862. 
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This testimony was given ten years ago , but little change has 
since taken place in the circumstances of the masses 

The Hiirkaru thus descnbes the condition of the ryot — 

“ A wretched, poverty-stricken tenant, who lives from hand to month, and sees the 
same bleak prospect stretching away into the distance, till a small earthen hillock or a 
blazing funeral pyre closes the view "* 

Kaye, m has History of the Administration of the East India 
Company,” remarks — 

“ The Zemmdar<), except in a few special cates, exact from the Ryots as much as 
they can be made to pay , and theie is no doubt that what is left to the actual cultiva- 
tor after all these exactions, is littie more than sufficient to keep the souls and bodies 
of the peasantry together ' — p 1 98 

The notice quoted at page 37 of the different rates to be paid 
for each article grown by the ryot, is an illustration of the complete 
control exercised over him by the Zemmdai, and how severely he 
IS squeezed Even in the worst days of cottiers in Ireland, the lent 
of their patches of ground probably did not vary whether they rais- 
ed cabbages or potatoes 

The compiler was informed at the Revenue Board Office, Calcutta, 
that there is no official information as to the extent of the lyots’ 
holdings in Bengal The Frwnd of India makes the following 
assertion — 

The average quantity of land held by each ryot in Huddea is three fourths of an 
acre, at a rent of two shillings, not contained m one boundary, but broj^n up into patches 
and separated from the holdings of others by small lines of mud which a lainy 
season washes away ” — March 27, 1862 

The Calcutta PhtBnix thus describes the effects of the ComwaJlis^ 
Settlement — 

“ Lord Cornwallis’ settlement (which must now stand for ever) was politically and 
financially a blunder, and moially a crime We must say more than this, and use 
stronger language for a more atrocious confiscation of private properties was never 
perpetrated than by Lord Comwallis and his Cbuncil in 1793 it was cruel, uniust, 
oppressive, illegal, and as indefensible on moral grounds — or on any other ground ex 
cept that it was expedient in the estimation of m^ii who despaired of ever understand 
mg the tenures of the country, — as piracy on the high seas, or robbing a rich traveller 
on the King’s highway Its very warmest defenders cannot deny it was confiscation, 
nor if aequainted with the history of the succeeding twenty years that it drove the 
people to nigh distraction, threw all landed interests into confusion, and covered Ben- 
gal and Behar with daooits and thugs, men driven from their holdings because they 
resisted the rent demands of men who had no equitable title to the land they (the 
occupiers) had inherited from their ancestors 

Ryotwari System 

The most absurd and erroneous opinions with regard to the ryot- 
wan system prevail in many quarters The following are some ex- 
tracts fipom an article in the Calcutta Review, No 76 — 


♦ Qvioted in Tvm$8 of Tnd/m, Over Ed., Nov, 27, 1862, 
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“ Nearly the \^hole of the Madras and portions of the JBoiul>aj Presidency suffer from 
the evils which arise out of a sjstem borrowed fiom the school ot socialism ” — p 119 

“ We should like to be told how Lord Hams hopes to extiicate the Madras lyot 
from his diihculties os long as he holds miseiably small patches of land under the 
most uncertain and capricious tenure, it as xiossiblo for human ignorance tointio- 
duce — p 1 20 

“ The sections XVIII and XIX of this prodigy of legislative blundering (Act X of 
1869) aio evidently intended to create in feeugal the constitutional slavery which is 
lamjiant m Madras ”-^p 14b 

Let the following quotations show how far the above asseitions 
are conect The inteilopei,’' J B Norton, Esq , in his Topics foi 
Indian Statesmen,” thus desciibes the ryotwari tenure oi Madi*as , — 

“Picture to yourself the position of a man peifeotly isolated and protected trom 
all inteiference on the paid; of his neighbours and superiors, holding his fannfor a 
certain term at a \ery easy icnt, fixed with leference to the capabilities of the soil, 
and the situation of the maikets , certain that so long as he continues to pay that 
lent to the Goveinment, no powei can eject him or his children from their holding , 
with the knowledge that w hatevei he can by his capital and labour make out of the 
laud, bejond the Govciniiiciit dues, will go exclusively into his own pocket, and with 
a power of temxioianlv dimimabing the aiea of his cultivation wnth a proportionate 
diminution of liability, according to the fortuitous variations of seisonsand markets. 
If thtae be not sufticient conditions to stimulate industry, we may, in vam, seek for 
others ’~x) 178,9 

The following passage i& quoted by Mr Norton from the Madras 
Kepoit for 1850-57 — 

“ Under the lyotwary system, cveiy registered holder of land is iccognized 
27? 0 ^? , and pays direct to Go\ crument lie is at hboiy to sublet hispiopaty^ 

0 ) to tiansfcr it by r/ifty sale^ oi '//loitage He cannot he ejected by Ooiernment so long as 
he yays the fixed asiessmentj t\xQ option a\in\xd^\y of mci easing oi dinuuiKhtng 

his holding, or of entirely abandoning it In unfavourable seasons, remissions of assoss- 
ment are granted for entire or jiartial loss of produce The assessment is lived m 
money, and dots not vai'y fi*om year to year, except in those cases where watei is diawu 
fiom a Government source of irrigation, to convert diy land into wet, or one into 
two crop land, when an extra rent is paid to Government for the water so appropiiated , 
nor lb any addition made to the assessment for iinjirovements effected at the ryot’s own 
expense The i yol undei this system is iirtually a proprietor on a simple and pt) Jett 
title^ and has all the benefit of a perpetual lease, without its resxionsibilities, inasmuch 
«iH he can, at any time, throw up his laud, but cannot be ^ected so long as he pays his 
dues , he receiv es assistance in difficult seasons, and is irresponsible for the payment 
of his neighboiu-s,” 

The above descriptions give the ryotwan system with one im- 
poi tant amendment, made not long before they were written — the 
non-enhancement of the lent on account of wells dug by the ryot 
at his own cost The tax on irrigated land is about foui times as 
great as on diy land Formerly, at least in most districts, the very 
mischievous regulation existed, that if a ryot dug a well in his 
land, hJh assessment was raised to the higher rate This was an 
effectual bai to impiovement Other changes were subsequently 
made, which will he noticed hereafter 

It may be mquiied how, with this fixity of tenure, Madj*as was 
1 educed to the lowest depths of wretchedness The explanation is 
sunjile, Madias had Yntually a permanent settlement, but the rate 
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was ruinoubJy high When the lyotwaii system was commenced, 
the Indian Goveniment was diiven to extremities to raise money 
to cany on war with Tippoo The hope was ignorantly entertained 
of securing a large revenue by a high government demand Munro 
declared a reduction of 20 per cent to be indispensable to the 
prosperity of the country* This, howevei, was not done To 
add to the misery of the people, when peace was restored, pnces 
lell 

Lord Harris — ^Foi upwards of half a centiiry Madras exhibited 
little improvement The condition of the people was miserable in 
the extreme In 18*54 Lord Hairis was appointed Governor 
His administration maiks a new era in the annals of the Presi- 
dency Madras is indebted to him for reforms of the most impoi- 
tant desciiption The outbieak of the Mutiny and consequent 
financial pressure, pi evented the carrying out of some noble projects 
upon which he had resolved The point, however, demanding 
notice at present is the institution of the Revenue Survey, with its 
accompanying changes The fiist steps were to i educe the assess- 
ment where it was too high, and make no additional chaige foi 
wells dug by the ryots at their own expense In the district of South 
Arcot alone, i eductions in the land revenue weie made to the extent 
of £70,000 a year The consequences weie, however, as anticipated 
In 1854, before the modification, theie were G80,676 acres undei 
cultivation, yielding a revenue of £195,127 The following yeai 
86 1,480 acres were taken up, while the land revenue amounted to 
£240,446 t 

The Collector of the same distiict, in his Report foi 1801-62, men- 
tions “ the eagerness and 11 vail y displayed by appheants foi land,” 
and the almost fabulous rates at which in some paits of the dis- 
trict it changes hands 

In the Trichinopoly District 2,815 wells weie dug m 1861-62 In 
the Coimbatore Distiicfc tlie private wells incieased fiom 10,559 in 
1856-57 to 22,920 in 1801-62 § 

The increase in cultivation tliroughout the Piesidency duiing 
1861-62 amounted to half a million of tveres 

Sir Chailes Tievelyan in his Minutes of Tour in March 1860 thus 
describes the condition of Tanjoie — 

& 

Th6 asseflsmewt has been so moderate and fixed, that the feeling and fruit of pnvate 
ljro]>erty m the soil has been realised Land sells at a pnee equal, on an average, to 
20 years’ puichabe , and there aie individual land owners with incomes which, when 
illowances are made for the difference in the value of money, would cause them to be ro- 


*' Salem, by I W Dykes, 277 + TS^orton’s Topics, p o02 

4- Madras Rcvuiuc Report, South Aicot, p 6 ^ Madras Revtnue Repot t, 18bl 62 
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gflixlcd as considerable proprietors oven m KiipHnd The aiuient j)ropne<or'» are still 
in jiosse^sion, and are the greatest gainers by the additional security which has been 
gi\eii to landed propel ty The mii asdars of Tanjore ai’e more like sturdy English 
yeomen than aiw class of people that I have seen in India they speak out honestly 
and roundly The advanced social state is ap^iarent in the face of the country The 
highroads are admiiahly shaded \Mth productive trees, and they sometimes pass for 
miles through almost a continuous village The houses and homesteads are well built, 
the people are well clothed and fed, and there is every sign of abundant subsis- 
tence 


With the extension of the Revenue Survey, Government has been 
able to make two other impoitant changes When the last farthing 
was wrung from the ryot, it was plain that when his crops failed, he 
could not meet the Government demand Hence remissions weie 
necessAiy This gave use to no end of bribery and oppression 
Another privilege which had to be extended to the ryot, was to make 
no charge for land which he could not cultivate The reduction of 
the assessment consequent upon the Revenue Survey, enables Go- 
veinment now to demand a fixed lent eveiy yeat, while all lands 
held must eithei be paid for or given up Since 1854 Madias has 
prospeied lemaikably, as will be shown heretifter StiU, it is unjust 
to compare the Southern Presidency with Bengal Portions of it 
UlMW arid wastes Wke the Kanoos of Sotitn Africa , the fall of 
r$m o^iM^^»rge tracts is scanty and uncei*tain ^ and it is only with- 
in the e that it has met with some consideration 
from f3i0 aumcoi^es Bombay affords the fairest of com- 

paiison^^,^ 

.jPl^bav. — Weste!t4l^eti|^ in sml, and populatjipn, 

inferior to BdiigaE A*%*ge portion of cajpa^^^znto our 
I^^pr^sion, at a ,<^b^nized 

en^^ion defi^iihed % ^Ij^liiWstuart Elphins^^e in hfs „ 

M#^/^ceirtuiy of unbrn kf^ j|f^^g^|jy|j|^ 

fit came 


wh^j^oy^ has 


prevaiferfkin Bombay for 
<ifpf«rule Dispi^i^ arose, to settle which was found 

n^essa^ . JJlphinstone, the Governor, an<CJw» Council weie 
^^sedjbd'^'t^twaii 5 the S#fet|emei*tvj#®cers prefeiTed 

ultimately ‘Sh^^®(|^nue Suivey was com- 

' Bm^GAL AND db^TARlS^ 

^0 neople m the two Presidencies may be con- 
Vfii^iNHlil^^fl^rent heads The comparison i8> as Fa^ § 1 ^ 
ble, basea upon data supplied by the Government Records, n^ 
designed to favor either view 

Extent of Holdings. — It has already been stated that no accurate 
jnf(;rmation is available with legaid to the area of the holdings in 


* Parliamentai > Papers, Commons, XXV Ft,l> IS, 1861 
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Bengal. The FT%end of India asserts that the average quantity of 
land held by each ryot m Nuddea is three-fourths of an acre * 
This IS probably understated, but it is certain that the holdings are 
small More exact dpu^s can be given with regai d to Madras and 
Bombay In the Mai'as Presidency^^ the close of 1861 -2, the 
extent of land held by ryots amounjjBLto 15,787,406 acres, the 
number of leases was 2,022,526 f the avstftee size of each 

liolding was 7^ acres The Editor of the Times of India applied 
in April 18b 2 to the Collectors of various distncts in the Bombay 
Presidency as to the extent of the holdings of the ryots* The 
answers are given in full in the Times of India of July 8, 1862 
The holdings were found to vary from five to foity acres The 
average was about twenty acres 

Hence, the contrary of what was expected, the holdings aie 
smaller under the Zemmdan, than under the Ryotwan, system 


Revenue.— The pnncipal items falling exclusively upon the 
jy^habitants of each Presidency may first be 

Bengal per Eeai Bmhag d Sind^ 

Land Eev^tpie and Excise £4,736,590* 2s Bid £3,401,174* 


Assessed Taxes^.o*..**.. 
Stamps 


637,670 

668,480 


Bid. 

4d 





6< lOt; 


ihe conswiaiEWi^^ 
in the . 

lovie' • “* ■ 



6,042.690 4,117,481 

’f exclusively piftd by 
Cyinese. Salt m Bengal is (^sdy importM; 
ipIdeniQy it is maka^uitu]:^ A l^mer exdad is 
on anoonnt of the lotr Land Bevenue ; lybt 
lea; tn ^tiie condition of Hie l^ple. OolUkel Sdbrd 
nttmiiy that seven-sixteentfiB of ili6 C Mtfi ifclj a 
Imports vent to th4 tipper Provinces Supposing that a Ski pM^ 
portion holds gopd with respect to Bombay, the Customs BsTwae 
exclusive of S^%i]l stand thus:— 

jper Heml SomhM A 8^ '’per 

C«tom8 Berenue eoAM** nST . 

The increase of Bombay atwvi Btngal hi, tiiemford,! is ; 

Stamps, nean^ one^half great#^ income Tax, more thin doablei* 
Customs Bevenue ipd Land Bevenue, each nearly two Mi A JlmJI 

• ‘vm. 

’FSfflWpi iaaTismg Bevenne.— It is asserted that i^n^l is the 
only Province where property is not sold for arrears of Revenue 


li 


* Mardi 27, 1862 

+ Land Revenue Rcpoit, 1861 2, pp 25, 83 
* See Administiatiou Keporti. for 1861 62 
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But what are the facts of the case ? The Bombay Kepoi*t does 
not appear to give any iiifbrination. on this point Bengal and Mad- 
ras may be contrasted In Bengal, to realize a Land Revenue of 
£3,7b5,Jl2, estates were sold to the value of £32,272 in Madras 
out of a Land Revenue of £4,141,887 only the sum of £1,284 
was realised by the sale ot^ioperty f ^ 

Commerce. — This is an important/ test of comparison The fol- 
lowing table gives the total value of Imports, Exports, and Re- 
Ex:! >oits, including Tieasure, durmg the last twelve yeai*s — 



Bengal i 
& 

per 

Head 

Bombay § 

£ 

per Head 

Madras |1 
£ 

per Head 

1850-61 

18 754,025 

6s 

hd 

14,896,135 

I7s 

Od- 

4,973,839 

3^ 

9d 

1851 52 

21,337,777 



16,041.538 



5,401,856 



1852 53 

21,508,969 



16,319,796 



6,174.635 



1851 54 

10 766,112 



15,876,738 



6,886,690 



1854-55 

19,825.602 



13,998,461 



5,837,293 



1855 56 

28,256,333 

9s 

nid 

19,497,824 

22s 

2d 

7,110,459 

6s 

6J 

1856 67 

20,363,067 



24,479,512 



8,140,261 



1857-58 

29,455,254 



27,374,156 



9,628,479 



1858-59 

30,721,731 



31,290,112 



8,484,933 



1859-60 

32 554,956 



32,389,402 



9,193,355 



1860 61 

30,842,754 



35,167,608 



10,477,581 



1861-62 

30,138,751 

10« Zd 

43,166,540 

49« 

Od 

11,615,087 

9s 

Od 


Taking the avemge of the first two and the last two years, the 
mciease is as follows Bombay 153 per cent , Madras 118 per cent , 
Bengal 52 per cent The Bombay Commerce per head is nearly 
fivefold that of Bengal Making eveiy allowance for the unprece- 
dented price of Cotton, the dispaiity is enormous 

In comparing the commerce of Bengal and Madras two circum- 
stances must be taken into consideration By far the principal 
Export from Bengal is Opium, giown m the Uppei Provinces The 
cultivation of that drug is prohibited in the Madi’as Presidency 
The second point is that in Bengal, Cotton cloths form the piincipal 
article of Import 

The Expoi’ts from Britain to India of Cotton Yarn and Piece 
Goods durmg 1862 were as follows J — 


Beniral 
Bombay 
Madras • 


Cotton Yarn 

Piece Goods 

Total 

Amonntpei head 

£ 

£ 

£ 


797,338 

4,484 942 

5,282 280 

is 9d 

382,808 

2,509,258 

2,892.0^6 

3^ ^d 

157,933 

189,702 

347,635 

^d 

1,338,079 

7,183,902 

8,521,971 



* Bengal Land Revenue Report, 1801-62 p 11 
• f Madras Administration Report for 1661-62, p 28 

Supplement bo Mconomistf Feb 28, 1863 
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Madras rec eives some cloth from Ceylon in exchange foi Rice , 
feut the total Import per head in ordinaiy years amounts to about 
erf Why does Bengal take upwards of three times as much En- 
glish cloth per bead as Madras ? The Fr'iend of India^ after con- 
ti asting the two Presidencies, makes this refleetpm The same 
PioviJence which gave Bengal Loid Cornwallis sent to Madias Sir 

Munro Both great men, the permanent settlement of the one 
has enriched, the ryotwan of the othei has impovenshed, the peo- 
ple”* The real cause is, that m some of the distiiets of North 
India half the people are clothed in the produce of Biitish looms, i* 
whereas in the Madras Presidency weaving is earned on very ex- 
tensively In many parts of South India the spinning wheel is 
moie common than it was m England in olden times The Rev 
E E Jenkins, who pioceeded up the GoJaveiy in 1862, wiites as 
follows — 

“ The villages are commonly small, bt it lie at no grtat distuice from eich other 
In most of them we saw a patch of gioimd stt apart foi the giowth of cotton Jt was 
enough for their own wants they gathoieil it abui t Lebiuiryoi Much, and earned 
the pods cither to CherH, a neighbouring Milage, oi to Mungopett -i town on the 
opposite side of the nver, and theie the weavers made it into tlothmg for thtin ''—Tim 
J/arvest Fmld, Jan 1863 

When the circumstances above-mentioned are taken into account, 
it will be evident that, so fai as Commerce is«in ludox to tlie condi- 
tion of the people, Bengal can claim no supei unity ovei Madias 

Import of Gold. — Though gold is not a legal tender in India, 
it IS flowing into the country Savings Banks being unknown, 
it is a common custom with the r^ots to (unveit then suiplus 
means into gold ornaments The impoits of gold into Calcutta 
and Bombay dmiiig the last five yeais are given as follows in the 
Times of India — Nov 28, 1862 


1 867-5S 

£1,007,127 

Bdiilhay 

1S6S-59 

2,902 900 

1,97 W JO 

18 19 to 

1,104 82§ 

a 8(»0 711 

1800 01 

1,263,042 

a, 503,^29 

1801 02 

1,704 218 

2 853 942 


£8,042.773 

£i 1,724,721 


The absorption pei head duiing the five years was m Bengal 28 
9d , lu Bombay, i2d 9d — neaily fivefold 

Po8ta^« — In 1860-01, the numbers of letter to every hundred of 
the population were as follows Bombay 111, North-West Pro- 
vinces, 60 , Madras 45 , Bengal, 2 J 


* Fiund oj yiid*«,Sopt g5, 1862. f Set Col Baird Smith’s Repoits 
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Causes of Difference 

The great supei lority of Bombay in every respect, though far in- 
ferior in natural advantages, may easily be explained Tlie article 
on “ The Land System ot India’’ is foi once right when it is said, 

** Sipi{>li<}ity ranks only next to security and certainty in land tenures Laud must 
lie placed under the care and conti*»l of sin^^le proprietorship Viefore it can attain thal: 
I»owei of production which renders it so valuable m Euiojie, and even in the newly set- 
tled colonies of the Southern world Conflicting and involved lights of property in 
land ( heck the free action of capital, while energy is hampered when it cannot ojierate 
w ith advantage either to the individual oi the public The charm of single and un- 
divided proj-ierty has tuined barren wastes into smiling gaidens, and has impioved the 
productive powers of the soil bej oiid even the highest expectations ” — Calcutta Renew, 
No 75, p 150 

Kay in his “ Social Condition of the People of Europe” thus meets 
an objection fiequently made — 

“ It IS a common eiroi in England to confound small tenants at will, holding little 
bits of land and at the w ill of a landlord, who can turn them out when it pleases him, 
w ith owim s of small estates 

“When any one m Engliud talks of peasant proprietors being always prnsnerouf, 
wherever they are to be foiuul, people point to Iteliud, and saj, ‘ Well, but look at 
the wretched state of the poor tenants in Ireland!” 

“ But the poor Irish are not putp'netoi s Theic is the greatest pos ible difference 
betwif n the social and moral effects of small estatis, belonging to the pe!*son8 dwelling 
u]>on them, and of small pieces of land held by tenants at the will of a landlord The 
j)eivsant proprietoi know s that e\eiy penny of his family’s earnings which he expends 
uj)on his land, is safely invested He is not scaled from laying out money on 
improvements, bj the teai lest a landlord— or the agent or bailiff of a landlord — should 
btej) in and turn him out of possession, before he has reaped the return for his exjien- 
dituie On the contrary, he knows that his land is his own, until he chooses to sell it, 
and that, consequently, e\ ery houi s laboiii, and every extra [lenny spent upon his little 
j[»lot of lind, will lienefit either himself oi his childien 

The Irish tenant is not willing to spend time or money on the improvement 
of his holding, foi he does not leel buie, that be will deriv^e the benefit of 
such improvement He is not much interested m the good cultivation of his land, 
for he knows that it is quite uncertain how long he will be allowed to retain 
it in his possession The land is not his own, and does not inspire him with that 
inteiest in its improvement which the feeling of oimemhip always conveys Ho 
does not know how soon the rent ma> be raised so as to compel him to abandon 
bis possession It the present agent is a kind and 3 ust man, the peasant lessee 
does not know how soon anothei agent may be appointed iii his place of a different 
character, who would compel him to desert his improvements and outlay by unfair- 
ness or exaction The Irish peasant s feeling is the land is not mine , it may not 
be 111 my possession long , it is quite uncertain how soon some unforeseen accident 
may deprive me ot it , I do not care to improve it and take care of it for the sake 
of my landlord , 1 feel no further interest in it than just to get every pennyworth 
out of it I can, at the smalleMi outlay possible * 


♦ 

* As a further illustration of this, the following extract may be given from the Let- 
ters of Tm Timea Commissioner on the Condition ef the People of Ireland — 

** Ask a tenant why be does not collect manure through the winter to manure his 
land, instead of smoking in hie mud-hut and burning his shins over his peat-hre, doing 
nothiiig, and he tells you, * What la the use of colleotmg manure to raise a good crop 
for if the agent sees it, he says^ ‘ Oh ! thaFs good land, vou must pay mere rent for it, 
and the bomt of the manure goes to the landlord, whilst I am as before, kept down 
to my dry potato and water * lu fact, he praotioally acts up to the adage, tlmt ^it is 
better to play for nothing than to work for nothing ’ — p 33, 
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“ A sitiiatioo la altogether different He feels the same kmd of 

interest in his little jnopeity which a gentleinaii does in his paik, but in a highei 
degice, because the peasant propnetor feels more acutely than the othei that the 
subsistence of himself and his family deiiends entirely upon the prcxluce of the land. 
He ,is niged to improve the coudition of his farm to tJie utterin<»st, oecause he 
knows that the more he improves it, the better will be his means of supporting 
his family, auH the greatei the comfort, happiness, and respectability of his 
w ife and children He knows that he or his children aie certain to reap the benefit oi 
every eatra hour’s labour, and ot eveiy extm pound spent upon the faitn He fSels, 
too, a kind of piide in making his laud look better than, or at least as well cultivated 
as, his neigbhom’s, and thus showun^ off his own skill and science He is better 
acquainted with e\ery sijuare jaid of his estate, and with all its wants and lequirements, 
than a great proprietor is witn eich field in his estate He turns every square yard 
to some use or other, knowing that the gi-eatei his produce, the more otmifortable will 
be his position While the great propuetoi would laugh at being so particular, as to 
grumble at the waste of square yaiJs of teiritory, as the iich man laughs at the 
economy of a penny, the i^eosant propnetor endeavours to tuin eveiy inoujcl of his 
property to some account He looks with interest on each little portion of his estate, 
and devotes to its cultivation as much energy and care as is spread, so tt> speak, ovci i 
tenfold gi eater burlace by the great pioprietor This is one of the reasons why, 
OB I shaU show in the sequel, the produce of a piece of land cultivated by a 

numbei of iieasant proprietors is found to be always much greater, than the yros* 
produce of an equal quantity of land cultivated by one gieat piopiietor ’ — Vol I pp 
107—110. 

Englishmen generally consider laige farms necessary to secure 
high cultivation The following remaiks by Mr Samuel Laing are 
worthy of consideration Referring to Tuscany he obseives — 

** Scotland or England can produce no one tract of land to be compaied to this 
strath oi the Amo, not to sa> for nroductiveness, because that depends upon sod and 
climate, which w'e have not of similar quality to compare, but foi iiidiistiy and intel- 
ligence applied to husbandry, for perfect drainage, for in igation, for garden like cul- 
ture, for clean state of crojis, for absence of all waste of land, labour, or man lire, for 
good cultivation, in short, and the good condition of the laboiiimg cultivator These 
arc points which admit of being compaied between one farm and another, in the most 
distinct soils and climates Our sy^stem of large farms will gam nothing iii such a 
com|)aiisou w ith the hubbaudry of Tuscany, Flanders, or Switzeilaud, uudei a system 
of small farms. ” 

Similar testimony is borne by a recent writer in the Quarterly 
Review — 

On ascending one of the steeples or belfnes m Flanders, that of Bruges for example, 
one of the most remarkable of landscapes is pi esented to the eye A vast expanse of 

richest cultivation stretches far and wide to the horizon , no hedge rows — * little 
Imcs of sportive wood run w ild’— break the level of the plain , few trees eucumbei the 
soil but those which bear their annual tribute of fiuit For hundreds of years this 
remarkable eoimtry has borne the appearance of a garden The rich aspect which 
Belgium presents ansea from two causes, the density of its population and the minute 
sulwvisioit of its soil Its cultivated area amounts to 6,282,477 acres^ of which 43 
per oent^ consist of small holdings, not ex^beding one acre and a quarter , 12 per cent, 
not exceeding two acres and a half , and the remainder is divided into what ip England 
would be regarded as very inconsiderable farms But this extreme subdivision of pro- 
perly gives to the countxy some of its most pleasing chsracteristios Fields or rather 
pateb^ of bri^t veidure contrast every where with the golden colours of the flowo^ 
mg colza, or of the Hpening com, or of beds of bnght poppy, or red and white clover, 
or frmt-beartng trees arranged in picturesque avenues or clumps. The number of pro- 
ducts gives that variety to the landscape which in other oountnes is generally the ef- 
fect of irregularity of surface. The gUttering waters of the numerous canals, the 
comf 01 table homesteads and picturesque wind-mills, subserving many of the purposes 
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of the Bteam engine, add their interest to the scene. The whole of the Northern and 
Western portion of Belgium and much ot Brabant, oau only be compared to a vast 
gaideu — 

* Blooming m bright diversities of day * 

The most cherished idea of some is to reduce the masses'-of In- 
dia to the condition of laborers, and to collect the land in large 
farms Granting, what is exactly the reverse at present, that the 
Zemindars did cultivate their lands as well as the best agricultura- 
lists in England, and supposing that a state of things was brought 
about like that which exists at home (Christianity apart), would the 
condition of the masses be improved ? Kay remarks, 

Tlie obiects which strike foreigners with the greatest astonishment, on visiting 
onr countiy, and of which they see nothing at all similar to their own countries, 
are, — 

1 The enormous wealth of the highest classes of English society 

2n The intense and continued laboiu and toil of the middle and lowest classes. And, 

3 The frightful amount of absolute paiuiensm among the lowest classes” p 305 

The above is thus corroborated by Dr Channing in his “ Duty of 
Free States ” — 

** To a man who looks with symimthy and brotherly regard on the mass of the 
people, who IS chiefly interested in the lo>^er classes , England must present mudi 
that 18 repulsive I’he condition of the lower classes at the present moment is a 
mournful comment on i^nghsh institutions and civilisation The multitude are 
depressed in that country to a degree of ignorance, want and misery, wluch must 
touch every heart not made of stone In the civilised world there are few sadder 
spectacles than the present contiast in Great Britain of unbounded wealth and 
luxury, with the starvation of thousands and tens of thousands crowded into cellars 
and dens, w ithout ventilation or light, compared w ith which the wigwam of the 
Indian is a palace Miseiy, famine, brutal degradation, in the neighbourhood and 
presence of stately mansions, which ring with gaiety, and dazzle with pomp and 
unbounded profusion shock us as no other wretchedness does. It is a stnking 
fact, that the pi ivite chanty of England, though almost incredible, makes bttle 
impression on this mass of misery , thus teaching the nch and titled, ‘ to be just 
before they are generous,’ and not to look to piivate munificence as a remedy for the 
evils of selfish institutions ” 

The question is not simply, how to exti*act the greatest produce 
from any given piece of land The effect of a system in morally 
elevating or depressing the people is a most important consideration, 

Kay explains it as follows — 

** But even m this case, viz. when the occupiers are both tenants and not owners, it 
is too often forgotten, that the want of small faims deprives the peasantiy of allhoj[>e 
of improving their condition in life, outs away the next step in the social ladder, 
deprives them of all inducement to exercise self-denial, habits of saving and foresight, 
or active exertion, exceedingly pauperises and deinoridises them, very greatly in- 
creasing the local poor rates and the county rates, and in this way very often deprives 
farmers of more wan all the extra gams, which they would otherwise derive from the 
more economical system of large farms 


Quarterly Review, October 1862 p 388. 
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" So that, c\eii in the case of tenant farmer«, I am certain, — and the r^]X)rts upon 
Fiemish hushanciry hoar me out in thia a«Hertion, — that the syetem of small farming 
ut the iiK»»t nioial anrl civilising, it it is not also the most economical system, for a 
CDuntiy to pursue Vx>l I pp 113, 114 

Porter tlius speaks of the effect of the English systetn upon the 
masses — 

“ In thw country, during the last half century, we have seen a totally different 
plan pursued , the iiuinbcr of smaller propnetois is ever>wheie greatly lessened, and 
in some districts they ha\e entirely disapjieared , the yeoman, if he has not by 
prudence and industiy been enabled to advance his position m society, has sunk into 
the laborer, and the laboier has too frequently degenerated into the pauper 

The sutfenngs of Liboicrs are teriible when they are thrown out 
of employment The Times of lnd%a thus describes then condition 
dining the late famine m North India — 

** Colonel ilaird Smith e\erv where found that the class which perished in the iamine 
was the class of laboiti*8, as we might have told him beforehand he would find, 
and thit it was the general iiroprietorsliip of land that earned the piovinces through 
tlic crisis^ with coriijiiiatively so little suffering Were a similai famine to overtake 
the )»eunanently settled provinces of Bengal — where, acc*ording to the Fnend of laduty 
the ryots aie all cottieis or laboiers— half the population would be swept away by 
it, in spite of all that Government, or the great zemindars of those diatiicts, 
could do to a\ert the horrors of the citfistrophe It was overlooked both by 
Colonel Smith and by the Government that the famine in the North West was 
not a famine of food, for of that there was abundance , it was a famine of work, 
and the inevitable result w^as, that the class dependent upon daily wages perished 
With the heavens o\er him as brass and the earth under him as iron, the agncul 
tural laborer could find work nowhere in the fields, and found his way into the city 
to die And to meet a calamity of this nature, w^e are to understand that the best 
thing we can do is to reduce the masses of the people everywhere to the condition 
of laborers — as we are told is the case in Bengal — and to aggregate the land in the 
hands of a few holders ” — Sejitember 23, 1862 

Tlie T%nfie8 of India thus cr»mments upon the course pursued ot 
late by the F'i vend of Ind la — 

This “ journal has Itieen marked by a spirit of hatred to the people, at once unac 
countable and most lamentable 

“ It IS now engaged, week after week, in an effort to establish that “ God, history, 
and }>olitical economy," require us to cnish the twenty five millions of ryots in Bengal, 
already half rinned by the lamentable error of Lord Cornwallis The journal im 
piously warns its readers, that God has set his face a^nst ryot projierties, aud 
boldly bids us believe, that the sickening spectacle our home civilization presents — 
where masses of squahd poverty and festering crime, exist aide by side with wealth 
and luxury almost inconceivable — is the highest, the final, form that God has destined 
civilization everywhere ultimately to take And m accordance with these views, we 
are blasphemously bidden at the peril of resisting Htm^ to hand over the ryots of 
Beug^ bound hand and foot, to the Indigo planter aud zemindar ” 

The entire change in the pohey of the Fmend of Indm towards 
the ryot under its present management, is strikingly shown in the 
following extract fixira a letter m its columns by its foimer editoi, 
Mr M Townsend The cry of ‘‘ socialism” is very lightly treated — 


Progress of the Nation, p 113 
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** Pen&it me to rewiud you that if you m Ben^ depnve ryoi» of thotr land you 
must introduce a poor law The evil of wages is this, that the old, and the womeu 
who cannot oam wages have nothing, and unless fed by eharity or by the State must 
stai've God made the earth for the people on it, not for a eloss, ana if lor economic 
reasons, such as better cnltivation, you take it away from the majority, you must give 
them their share m another form No Government can have a right to strip mass- 
es of the soil in ordei to accelerate civilization, and then leave the despoiled to die of 
fatigue and hunger Civilization always tends apparently to compel cultivation 
through hmed labour, the ground needing capital jietty owners cannot sup;dy« but 
then the teadenoy must be corrected by another tendeney towards a perception of 
equal justice which is not satished while ten men work all weir lives for one, and m 
old age have no share of his prohts to eat Socialism ? Bubbish, unless indeed Chris* 
tianity be socialism If a man has a moral right to monopolize llie soil till those who 
till itstano, then I don’t see the use of dogmas about brotherly love, and equality in 
the sight of God, &c The zemindar in the Gospel gave one man a penny for an hour's 
work, and another a penny for twelve, but it is not said that the industrious did not got 
enough for his woik ” — May 7, 1863 

“ Sham-philanthropists” are charged with trying to bring about 
one dead level of wretchedness This is justastiue as the old 
Tory cry laised against the reform movement in England Grada- 
tions of rank and wealth are evidently oi darned by Providence But 
aristocracies, like constitutions, to be worth anything must grow 
The attempt of Lord Cornwallis at the manufacturing process has 
been thus far a dead failure We have men who exact all the nghts 
of property while they discharge none of its duties All that is 
urged IS, let there be no helping on Pi evidence” by injustice to 
the ryots Sixty years ago Munro contemplated the natural healthy 
growth of ranks of society — 

** This freedom will in time produce all the various gradations of noh and poor 
proprietors, and large and small faims , and by leaving every man who does not choose 
to serve another, to set up for himself, the fairest chance and the widest scope is 
given to the progress of industry and population 

The Times of Ind%a thus gives a summary of some of the absurd 
and contradictoiy statements made with regard to the condition of 
India — 

We believe — 

That Bengal has become so wealthy under its settlement, that within two gene- 
rations of yeais a class of landed proprietors has grown uj) rivallmg in position ^ the 
nobles of Austria ” 

That the masses of the province are, nevertheless, steeped in poverty, reduced m 
fact to the position of an Irish tenantry, cultivating patches of land three fourths of 
an acre each 

That Bengal is still the enw of the rest of India, and its people in the very best 
position for encountm'ing an Indian famine 

T]^t the Zemindars should be allowed to rack rent their tenants for the extinoWn 
of the p^sant properties of the province and for reducing the gpople to the conwion 
of farm labourers 

That while it is the labounng class that alwaya perishes in Indian famines fmtn 
the failure of em]>loyment more than of food, ouv right way to encounter famine is^ 
never^eless, to reduce the people to the condition pf labourers* 


* Saloni) p 186. 
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.fAnfclt k indisj^eiMftble for ^6 de«^slQ«nl> q{ ite foMniroes ot oovmtiy tliat 
should irelram htom ever eahaoomg 4lto a«se»Bment {mt] upon its te^ 
That it should simuttaneoui^y wiiiidraw the ryots from the protection of tho 
lavr, that prevents the Zemindar and Indigo phin^ from increasing Umr rents at 
■wiH. 

That it tB, tteterthelesSj true that the State is the only improving landlord in 
India^ neither the Bengal ^nundar nor the Indigo planter having laid out one cown 
in iht improvement of their estates, and that cultivation Is more bockwaid under the 

Afistdihl nobles^ of Benj|atl than almost in any other province 

That our battle cry should henceforth be “ Down w|th the Income Tax," and at 
the same time ** Down with the Land Revenue," in default of which we must never* 
^^ess inerease the pressure of tibe Income Tax tenfold 

That the permanent settlmnent of Bengal has not increased the indirect sources of 
revenue therein by one anna^ the people maintaming the same ^mple tastes, and 
standard of living, as e?er 

Thatv ueveriheiM, if we will only make the perpetu^ settlement universal, we 
shall dnd the people indulging in luxuries that will enhance the customs, or some 
other Source of revenue ten fcSd 70 years* experience of the effects of the settlement 
in Bengal^ is worth nothing m the argument 

That our true policy, therrfore, is^ “open our mouth and sAu^ our eyes, and see 
what Qod will send us." 

We believe further — 

That though Bombeay under its 30 years* leases is paying not only its own share of 
the public burdens, but that of Bengal also , is progressing in trade and wealth at 
double the rate of ^at province , has reclaimed all its wastes, and is able to double 
its contribution of land revenue if the State require it — it is, nevertheless, certain that 
Its system should be revolutionized forthwith, upon the model of that delightfully 
anomalous province— Bengal. 

We believe further-— 

“ That it M the clear duty of the State to allow the land tax to be redeemed, to 
^encourage the investment of capital m the soil 

That, nevertheless, the inevitable effect of the redemption would be to withdraw 
yrom the soil the little capital which the agriculturist possesses 

That neither should we know what to do with the money if we got it For to 
extinguish the debt therewith, means to re export to Europe the capital which we 
have drawn so painfully therefrom, and which is the very life blood of the countiy , 
while to invest it m public works, were to commit the economic error of supposing 
that the State can do better than private enterprise with such capital, after sustaining 
indefinite loss m the transfer 

That it IS the refusal to allow the Land Tax to be redeemed that stereotypes the 
poverty of the country and that Government is, therefor^ justly chargeable with its 
backwardness. 

That it is, nevertheless, true that almost no one would come forward to redeem the 
tax were it permitted , the value of money bemg so great that the State cannot offer 
Suffioiently advantageous terms." 

European Vagrants in India. 

EztSDt of tko Evil. — European vagrants have long been found 
in considerable nttmbers in Calcutta and Bombay A correspondent 
writes thus to tfee InMcm Emp%re * — 

“ I have known Europeans to live for eight or ten years in Calcutta Without doing 
a day’s work These have been, allowed to go about the streets in all stages of im. 
toxication, filth and rags, and, while they could have obtained work, they would not 
take it 
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In one grog-shop m Chandziey Choke there may be seen every day half a doaen 
]G#oropeapS| aome widi blaok eyes and out laoes, begging Iretn-evecy^ ope they see m 
the bazar adjoining. To one of them who had been imng for nKmthe m w$ Qon^ 
^tion, I omred a mpnih^s board and some clothes, with the ohanee of, a aitoation i£ 
he would retrace Ids steps, but he refused the offer 

Formerly such men were found cmly in the Presidency towns ^ 
now they wander over the country, begging fiom Europeans, ex^grt- 
ing money from Natives by fear, wallowmg in sm, and Drmgmg dMs* 
grace on the Christian name 

Bemedy proposed. — A Committee appointed by the Bombay 
Government to devise a remedy, recommended the extension to In- 
dia of the English Vagrant Act This has met with genei^ ap- 
proval Profligate men, unwilling to labour for their support, should 
b^ deported to England or Australia by the State This would aid 
any who sought to recover themselves The voyage would brace 
their constitutions, and better enable them to resist the cravings of 
appetite , working their passage, would accustom them a little to 
honest industry All who behaved properly should receive a small 
sum on the arrival of the vessel at port, that they might not land 
in a state of destitution 

Well-behaved men, reduced to temporary distress by sickness or 
want of work, deserve every consideration It has been proposed 
that Strangers* Homes should be founded at the principal sea-ports 
to receive such unfortunate people, till arrangements for their pas- 
sage to England could be made, or, m the case of healthy men and 
women, till employment could be obtained. 

SOCIAL LIFE 

A Bengali IKnner. — ^The following extract is from the Indian 
Reformer — 

** it may seem strange, nevertheless, it is a simple fact, that Ben^lis never dme^they 
only eat They may squat down on the floor before a plate on vmieh boiled rioe, witk 
all its varied acoompanimonts of pulse and other vegetables, of fish, and of other deh- 
cacies, IS heaped up to such a height that, as the homely adage has it, a cat could not 
overleap it , they may gradually demolish that savoury hillock, and stow away all its 
materials in the great central cave till it can hold no more , they may swallow whole cups 
of clarified butter, and an entire basket of sweetmeats, — all this they may do, but they 
cannot be said ever to dine The English word ** dmner” conveys to the mind a com- 
bmation of imagee^ of which the creatures that contribute to the gratification of the 
palate are by no means the most plying In the every day dmner of an English 
home, you have the very picture of domestic enjoyment. There is the *‘gude man of 
the house*’ sitting at one end of the liable, and his partner in life at the other end, and 
aroun^ them are the yonpg oiive plants Thanks to the bountiful Giver of all 
good*’ are reverently yaid, and* with gratehil hearts, they partake of whatever is be- 
fore them. Whde discussing mutton-chops or roast the events of the day are 
narrated The " gude man of the hduse^ relates what passed that day beyeypthe 
, in flie great outer world , the thrifty housewife mentions all the incmtote that 

occurred durmg her husband’s absence , while the children prattle away and speak of 
their lessons ai^ ^ir sports, and, in l^mr mmphctty, ask a thousand questions. At 
an every-day Bengah dianer*-*'if dinner it must be cidled— woman has no plane, or, if 
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she lias Ik place* it is that a| m atteadant who helps the * lord of creation* to the sup 
plying of ^ wants* There la, of oourae, no conYerSation Indeed, i£ the children, in 
tkeir natural simplioity, erer begin to talk, they are immediately told that th^ mnst 
not speak while eating The Bengali is a bit of a philosopher ^e knows that two 
things cannot be done together at the same time, and behoves, with Solommi, that their 
is a time for every ihmg—a time to eat, and a lame to speak Silently the noe hiU is 
broken, and silently are its several parts stowed away in the capacious reservoir 
Around the table, or rather cm the dinnei-door, there prevails funeral silence An 
Boghah dinner, to which a few^ and only a few, friends ore invited, is one of the great* 
estdehghts of life In addition to the comforts attendant on the every >day family 
dmnar, you eujoy the delights of genial and intelhgont conversation The topics ot the 
day are disons^, incidents in the personal history of the guests are some" 
times narrated^ aiM idle plaoes they have seen in their travels are desonbed. The 
conversatjon never becomes either dry or uninteresting, — a deep plunge m politics, 
or a too airy flight into the transcendental region of metaphysics, being obviated by 
the imssmioe of the ladies. In Bengal, too, fi lends are mvited to a private dinnm* — 
or rather to an eating match, but the tongue is as inactive as before, though the 
teeth are in perpetual motion , while woman crosses not the threshold of the room, 
in which the processes of mastication and deglutition are earned on with vigor 
Then tdiefe are public dinners, like $t Andrew’s dinner among the sons of Caledonia, 
and the dinner of the Trades’ Association, which Ccdcutta witnessed only the other 
day In these dmners you have not, of course, either the enjoyment of the every 
day dinner, or the intellectual gratification of the dmner of select friends Conver* 
sation is, doubtless, earned on, but it cannot be general, for all cannot possibly join 
in it. Nevertheless, there is the post prandial display of intellect, which affords no 
httle entertainment. In Bengal, too, many persons, hundreds, and sometimes thous- 
ands, sit down — we were gomg to say, to dine, but that is not the word— to eat We 
remember to have seen five hundred persons at once sitting dow n to eat in the yard 
of a large house What a sight ! There sat in rank and tile on their haunches on the 
floor the five hundred guests, in front of each of whom a plantain leaf was spread 
Stout Brahmans, with baskets of cakes, vegetable curry, and sweetmeats, or groan- 
ing under the weight of jars of curds, are diligently engaged in rnimstering to tho 
wants of the guests We have said t^t Beng^is eat silence, but, in extraordinary 
feasts to which we allude, they by no means preserve silence There is certainly no 
conversation, ueithi^ are speeches dehvered Neveitheless, theie is always a terrible 
noise The scene is a perfect Babel— it is confusion worse confounded The noise 
could be heard from a mile’s distance Sounds like the following reach your ears, — 
** I want more cakes ,” — ** More sweetmeats wanted here,” ** Curry » Curry I” “ More 
curds wanted here !” It is easy to imagine the scene produced by five hundred persons 
at once screeching at the top of their voice, and demanding the immediate supply 
of their wants Such are Bengali dinners, private, social, and public We are not 
aware that i^e Hindus and Mussulmans of the North-West and the other Presid- 
encies ever dine — they all eat like the Bengalis The only people in India who have 
eommenoed to dine are the Parsis of Bombay Foremost in the adoption of every 
social improvement, and full of admiration for every thing English, they have bor- 
rowed from Euro|)eans not a few of their social usages. They dine as well as eat, 
and deliver as good post prandial speeches, as any ever uttered in the Calcutta Town 
Hall, or the London Tavern We oould wish the Parsis liad made as great progress" 
in rdigion and morals^ as they have undoubtedly done in socialogy ’* 

The above descriptions refer to Hindu Society, unaltered by the 
introduction of European ideas Educated natives are conforming 
more and more to Western customs A person who saw the dinner 
table laid out, would find it difficult to determine hefor^and 
whether the expected guests were Europeans or Hindus The reason 
assigned by some Natives for eating with their fingers rather than 
spoons is, that they feel the taste ol the curry better ! 

The Parsis have been agitating the question, whether their creed 
forbids their eating with men of other religions Caste notions 
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acquired from the Hindus, have affected considerably both the 
Parsis and Muhammadans in India 

The Union Club. — ^The Calcutta Umon Club was closed m 1862 
The following notice of its history is abridged from the H%ndu 
Patriot ’ — 

** Some thirty years ago when, under the benign influence of a Bentinck, the portals 
of tbft Governtnent House were unreservedly thrown ojien to the nobility and gentry 
of India, so^iewell meaning men combined to establish what they called a CJuiou Oiub, 
■with a view to bring the ehte of the European and Native inhabitants of the town into 
dose Bocid intercourse How far the expeninent succeeded at the time we do not 
know, but it died soon after the retirement of Lord Bentinck from India The Hindu 
needed not a club, and the Europeans were content with what they had About three 
years and a Imlf ago, a native gentleman having offered himself as a candidate for ad- 
mission mto the Bengal Club, was black balled, and the thought of an institution where 
the two nations might come and mix on even ground, was revived The mutmeers had 
then just been quelled, and a few noble hearted En^ishmen were anxious to put forth 
the nght hand of fellowship to the Natives of the country with a view as much to raise 
them m the scale of civilisation as to throw the mantle of obhvion upon the past. The 
Union Club was the result It flouiished for a while, but in course of time its 
Outrams and Freres left the country, the soirees and dinners and parties were t^nly 
attended — sometimes positively shunned — and at last it was thought necessary to 
bnng the omen to a close ** 

Intercourse between Europeans and Natives. — ^The Lahore Chro- 
mcle thus burlesques the visits sometimes paid by uneducated 
Natives to Europeans — 

“ We have been favored with the following deacn^itive sketch of the nature of the 
conversation which usually takes place on the occasion of a native of rank paying a 
visit of ceremony to a Government Official In the first place we supjiose the 
visitor to be a Muhammadan nobleman, Abdool Kahman Khan, who enters tbe private 
dwelling of the Commissioner, Mr J ust, accompanied by his Secretary, a confidential 
attendant or two, a punka bearer, and other tag-rag 

The distinguished guest salams profoundly to the Commissioner Sahib, to whom he 
presents a vmzzur of a Gold Mohur, who gently touches it, salams, and motions to 
decline The parties then seat themselves on chairs with the ^eatest solemnity, the 
natives very uncomfortably packing their legs below them ana bendiUg to the great 
man, the couple, all the time, stanng vacauUy at each other with an Imbecile smile 
on their respective countenances 

Abdool. — C hensher of the poor, your health is excellent ? 

OoMMissioKER — Most excellent, and yours ? 

Abd* — B y the mercy of God, good. 

Com — What’s the news ? 

Abd — Most excellent — very good {He szglis ) 

Com — You have had a fine season, good rams. 

Sbo&xtARV* Junab-i ah, by your Lordship’s favor, very good indeed 

Abd — By Gbid’s kindness, ram fell heavy {A pome — V^mmsstoner looks up md 
down, nffht md left, dnves afy eff the tip of hts nose, which retmima and ta again driven 
away, ^ natives oontempliOe the proceedings with raapeetful videneaU Attendant whta^ 
pers^Aah^er the Qonernor General ) 

Abd — My Lord, where is the Governor General now ? 

O0iM.--In Caloutta~*A new Governor General ha» amved. Lord Canning has 
returned to England 

Attendant flapper —Is it cold in England now ? 

C0M.^Oh^ no, not very cold, though not sq hot as in India 

AbD.— W onderful I Hie power of God is great ( Wkiapers I wonder ^ Scdiih daee 
nofpei*mt u» to go now*) 
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Btxnsf ike feiUtM wsh he WQuld go ) That k a pi43tiire 
iPomts to ffemnfe drawing ^ the last Derby tanner ) 

ABDr— My lord, wonderful, {Be turns it aide to Side and Bten upside down > 
Very fine I la it « ahip 1 

Com ^{Well, ^ eoer 1 heard any thing approaching to that) No, KUati Sahib, that 
18 a wonderful h^osee which baa w<m diany races 
Abd*— W ondmuL power of Ood la great. (Sighs deeply and wht^ers to Seere- 
taty J cannot go^ can IJ) Junab i all, do you go to Kiitoheree early P I have heard 
that the labours of your Presence” are perfectly imheord of 

" Yes, good not so vwy much after all, but Khsm Sahib I think you may go 

now i^rodfdimU) 

Abd -^You arO very kind I hope you wiU always Ipok upon me with fav<a*» 
Salatn Sahib« MeUres wUh h%s followers ) 

Oo^4Cttl8SiOBBE ; sohloquuee Well f that*8 over What a bore I A ship, ha, ha, ha ! 
AbIOOOl Khan outside i say bhaee sahib, that's a very dull sahib— did you see 
how awkward he was ? 

SsaiUBrART —Yes, Khan Sahib, hut who has manners like you 7 
Abdooi»— T rue, true^ did you see the sahib use his left hand and he turned round 
he s^ke, the wrong way (They laugh ) 

Abx>.— ^^ at a Imgo he spei^a He call me Kang Sab what a broken language these 
English do Speak. 

Attendants — Oh yes, but it is very few who- can speak in your elegant style 
Sahib. All the English speak so badly it is difficult to guess what they mean 

ABD —True brother, and they are so rude Did you see the way he touched my 
nvzzm , and his mode of address so contrary to all rule ? He never addressed me 
properly, and the way he shouts out yes and good ^ They are perfect boors these 
English A picture too, w^hat do 1 know about pictures, are they not forbidden in 
the book * 

Again let us see how a Hindoo of rank and \x>sition would succeed with the same 
Commissioner who is sensitive and intelligent We will imagine him to enter the 
presence with lua attendants, consisting of a Secretary, and a couple of barbers as 
familiar friends After ^‘salams,*' presentation of nuzzur, and uneasy settlement ou 
chairs, the conversation commences 

BajaH. — Y our health is excellent I hojieP 
Com — Very ^ood, and yours ’ 

KaJAB — By your kindness excellent (A pause ) How old are you ? 

Com, — (Aside Here's impudence for you Ahem / Why do you ask? 

RajaB — ^Y ou have not been long m the country You have become Commissioner 
very boob 

Com —Yes 1 I hope you have had good rains ^ 

Ba^aj9 to attendants Have the rams been good ’ 

ATTJtKDANTs. — Moharaja, excellent by your good fortune— excellent, 

Bajak to Coymxssioner Tlie rains have been very good. Where is the 
Lieutenant Gkivemor ? 

Com ^He is On the Hills 

Rajah of ter some thought* Why has he gone there ? 

Com,— B^use it’s the custom m this country for great men always to go ^e Hills 
In the hot weather 

Rajah.— Are you going to the Hills too? 

Ocat.-*— Oh yes, of course, 

BaJUUK, — I s the Oovemor General your uncle? 

C^x.— No, raiah, 1 can't pretend to so much honor 

Rajah*— CPomM with his for^nger to ComimssKmer's nose.) Why do you wear 
«peetaole8t 

Cou:*^Aiide* Wdlf this te about the rudest beast I 0osr metj My sii^t is not 
good But 1 have li^tiess rajah, you may go now 

^ RaJAH.— S i^mitflhib, all the sahibs t have Imown very well Shay have 
always protected me. 1 hope ibt your kindness also 
* Con.— Yes, yes, anytlutm-rsalaiii— will d?> ! 

CkiMkissiONEk.— solus mds is worse than w Moslem. Hang them both ! Bring 
the buggy 1 Beamr, whie]3LihA.t Rajah comes teH Chupprassees to let me 
know n^. 
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Tlie Baiali conws home aiid IminoheB oi%t upon the wonderful efieot Ins conversation 
kad upon the CoinmiSBioner Sahib, that he is for ever and henOefoHn his warm 
fndnd, and iJtot all around may Know at their peril they must not op|)osetlie respeoied 
Inend of the Oommissioner, and forthwith he proceeds to screw all those pver whom he 
possesses authority ’’ 

The Madras T%me8 brings out more fully the idea in the laet 
paragraph . — 

The position of a person holding office of any sort in this conntry, is, as regards 
eociad intercourse with the natives, much more difficult than that of a private person 
^eiatter may if it so pleases him decline such intercourse altogether — or if he should 
feel the obhgetioa of mixing with the people among whom he lives, he may do so wi^ 
less risk cd being misrepresented But an official 1ms, we conceive, no choice in the 
matter He chnnot with any propriety decline a proffered visit, and the risk of such 
a visit being used for political capital is in exact proportion to his rank In the East 

the Kmg^ name is a tower of strength ” To bie known to be in the habit of visit 
mg £ngli£ gentlemen of rank is in itself a foundation on which any native of aver*- 
age ability may speedily raiae a fortune, and if a person makes a profession of gaming 
influence m this manner, and devotes himself to it with skill, pmeverance and cau- 
tion — we confess we do not see how he is to be prevented All the architect has to 
do, is to divide the houses of which he has the entree into so mflny beats, to call sys- 
tematically at regular mtervals, to study the different tastes of those be visits, whether 
Persian MSS , native education, or whatever they may bo, and m course of time he 
earns that for which he has laboured, the reputation, that is amongst his countrymen, 
of bemg wull with the English, a reputation which includes much more than many 
Englishmen are aware of ’* 

Another complaint made by Europeans is, that Native callers 
have often no idea of the value oj time It is true that according 
to Hindu etiquette, the visitor should be told when he is at liberty 
to withdraw , but the difficulty is with educated Natives, who 
may consider it insulting to receive such a hint 

Still, notwithstanding some drawbacks, private intercourse 
between Europeans and Natives is of great importance, The Eu- 
ropean IS to blame for absurd interviews like those described in the 
Lahore Chromcle If possessed of judgment and tact, he might 
benefit the Native, and perhaps acquire mformation wluch would 
be useful to himself 

Natives at Balls — There are modes of dress and dancing con^ 
nected with tells attended only by Europeans which are very ob- 
jectionable , but their evils are aggravated tenfold when sensual 
Muhammadans and Hindus, who jealously exclude their own females, 
are present The following account of an entertainment given by a 
Parsi, is ^tracted from the Bombay Gaaette — 

** AH the Parsee ladies were shut up in a gallery, the natives had their nautches ai ibim 
end of the ground, and a ball-room for th0 use of the English visitors was opened at 
the other But there appeared a very natural dismolination on the mrt of the Bn^bh 
ladies present to dance for the amusement of the natives who crowded round the motn, 
and whose sentiments with regard to promiscuous dicing are well known to us all ; 
and, though the bandmaster tried all his choioest tunes m turn, the best part of 
evening wore away end no one rose Up to dmice But a champagne shpper changed 
the face of affinrs , and, when our reporter left> numerous couples Were Whirling round 
to the admiration of all beholders/* 
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Editor of the Bombay Cfuardkm remarks : — 

'‘l%e aaoial perhiqw in tiut ohaia)|MKOd lords all disbnotiousi and ranquisRes all 
ffcrupies There Ss somei^uig very revolting aliout the picture here ^seuted to us ; 
in one part of the aoene native dancing women, women devoted to a liie of infhm^, per- 
forming ior the a^^tisement of the company, and m another Enghsh ladies dancing for 
the entertainmhnt of another portion of the company ’’ 

Tlia Great Shoe %ie8tioil. — ^Every Native of India is a bom 
gentleman Persons even of the humblest rank condnct themselves 
with a grace and propriety of demeanour to which an English 
peasant can lay no daim It is true that when an object is to be 
gained, the politeness of the Hindu often degenerates into servility. 
On the other hand, “ Young India,” ^vho has learnt the doctrine of 
liberty and equality,” sometimes mistakes insolence for independ* 
euce Few topics have been more discussed in the native papers 
dimng the year than the “ Great Shoe Question ” 

The Oriental mode of showing respect is by taking off the shoes, 
as the Western is of uncovering the head The privilege which 
" Young India” claims, is neithei to do the one nor the other m the 
presence of Europeans The Parsis have found out that their 
sacred books” forbid any one going with bare feet The Tvmea 
of Jndm asks, "While they weie under Mahomedan or Hindoo 
government, we should like to know whether the Parsees ever dis- 
covered the abovementioned prohibition” The Soma Prakasha, 
a Bengali paper, writes thus — ^ 

“ The Anglo Indians think that every European is an object of adoration by the 
natives of this country Because our God Krishna once happened to come into this 
world a« a hog, is that any reason that wo should fall prostrate before every pig of the 
present day 

The I7hd^an Refo't'mer has the following just remarks — 

** We confess it was to us a disgusting sight to see m the Supreme Legislative Conn. 
Cl] the Maharajah of Puttiala keep on at the same time his golden boots and his yellow 
jivgn, and the Kajah of Benares his English shoes and his turban, and this when Her 
Majesty's Viceroy, the Governor General, had his head uncovered And we could 
not help reflecting that civihty and intellect went hand in hand in the jierson of Ra- 
jidi Binkar Bao, who resnectf^y put oKhis shoes at the door of the Council Chamber 
In the Bengal Council, toe four Bengali gentlemen display the same want of taste 
with the Bajabs of Buttiala and Benares Bo we then advocate the putting off of shoes 
by native gentlemen ? Not at all. But wo do advocate some sort of civility You 
have your imniee — either put off your shoes according to the custom mu v^rsally observ- 
ed, rn the B^wt, or if you be Euroi>eani^ed, take off your turbans, or caps, or w^tever 
head-ih^elia you may hapiicn to have But pray do either the one or the other Don’t 
be uncivil by having both your head and feet covered. Throughout India, generally, 
except the PresMtency towns, Native gentlemen, bating the Parsis, put off their 
shoes as a lhark of dvility. 3Blnglish education, however, in the Presideivy ^wns, has 
induoedihe bdief thgtit is social degradation to put off the shoes We are not about 
to discuss whether man is aooially degraded when he takes off his shoes , sufllee it to 
say that might^flist Prmoesin India, like the Sm^a of Gwalior, do not look upon 
it as a de^adauon. ^ Btit we donH quarrel with native gentlemen of the Presidency 
ton ns lor being unwilling to put off theu* shoes By all means let them keep their feet 


* Quoted in Indmi Mc/otmcTf Apnl 25, lSfl2. 
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covciecl, but m that cahe a 1^ ibsolukly necessary to uncover tluir heads, foi tlie m 
civility of having both tin uppciiiiost and lowermost exticmitios of thur bodies covci- 
cd c in never be tolerated ’ 

Tlie great controversy liarl not been decided at the close of tlio 
year Some would feel satisfied if the Natives simply woie Englisli 
shoes and stockings , otheis would have them takeoff tlieii tuibaus, 
but conceal then unsightly sliaven heads by a skull cap , while the 
thud opinion was, that they should allow then lian to glow, and 
conloim to English usage 

Conversaziones.— So long as caste maintains its sway, meetings 
ot this desciiption, combining Euiopeans and Natives, aie peihaps 
the best piacticable As lias been obsei ved, The time has not yet 
come when the Hindu, tlie Muhammadan, and the Clirisiian, can 
fi eely interchange those social civilities which ,ilone upon into fiiend- 
ships and intimacies ” The following account of the first public 
enteitainmont given by the Hoiioiable C Beadon, is abiidged fiom 
the Englishman — 

** The halls of Bclvidere were tin own open on Monday night, foi the first time iit 
the incumbency of the jirescnt Lieutenant (Tovernor ot Ucngil, toagiy md gallint 
assembbage, such is la rirely collected together in this good city The ])art^ \\ is 
honoured by the presence of the Omeiaor General, and consisted of the leading mem- 
1)01 s ot European and Native feociety, with a laige infusion of the youth and beauty 
ot C ilcutt i 

“ It IS difficult to condense into the brief space which can be allotted to it, even 
an outline of the nnmeious objects of interest scattered throughout the rooms for 
the entcrtiinment of his guests Electiic Telegraphs, Insulators, Sub manne C^lble'^, 
and other curiosities of the lightning post," as tlie natives not intai>tly term it, 
were w’oll represented and illustrated by Majoi DougH'^, assisted by \eiy youth 
fill signallers Messages were transmitted by various native gentlemen and wiittcii 
oft with a speed and accuracy w Inch delighted and astonished them Mr McLaidy 
showed them in section the working of the mightiest instrument of modern pio- 
giess, of which the various stages of improvement fioui the eailiei etlorts of New- 
comen and Savery to the crowning work of Watt, were illustrated in action 

** Models of guns, and the very undesirable looking projectiles hulled by tboni 
against all opponents of flesh, stone, or iron, furnished food for reflection to those who 
had lather not purchase glory at such fearful iibks 

Photography occupied a jirominent place, and was admirably represented by tlio 
ethnographical pictures ot Dr Simpson, the life like protraits of Mr Rowe, a bewil- 
deiing collection of stereoscopic objects of every conceivable form and vane ty, such 
as, to bo properly examined and appreciated, would have occupied a dozen evenings 
A new Venetian instrument, the pro[)erty of Mr J P Ward, of the Civil Service, and 
termed an Alteoscopio, was the novelty of this dejiaitment of Art It m.ignified and 
reflected in relief, images from a concave surface, so as to rendei them life like to an 
extent not accomplished by any othei instrument that we have seen 

Such is a very imperfect outline of one of the most successful attempts to combine 
amusement with instruction, and to bring into hai monious union, the long separated 
branches oi the great Ariau family, that has been brought to bear upon the social life 
of Calcutta ” 


A meeting, leas biilliant, but of a still more mteiestingchamctci , 
was held m Bombay by the Eev Di Wilson — 


A lenniou wns held on Monday evening last at the house of tlu Eev Pr John 
Wilson which w IS a*- nos d is it wa^ intcrcAing in ik chai \clu and object The 
great Mvhaidj Libel Case will c\cr be lemcmbcicd by all in tlub coninmm*y and the 
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defendant;, Carsondaas Mooljee will as long be admiied foi his noble stand ni the 
cause of truth and morality The reunion on Monday CNemng consisted ol tho'^e, 
both European and Native, known to Di Wilson as hiving evinced i lively uiteiest m 
the case, and a lively satisfaction at its issue They wcic invited to lutot Ciust>nda'NS, 
for the purpose of odering him then waim congratulations on liib coinage, steadfxst- 
ness, and success to meet one anothei, for the purpose of mutual congratulation on 
the victory obtained by the truth in this case and on the hope thus afforded of its 
s|)eedy triumph in this community The reunion had the chai ictei of a coiiveisi 
zione After the whole party had taken a social cup of tea together, and iccfc. h ul 
been served, Dr Wilson opened the cunveisatiou by a most fapjiropnatc and hippy 
address, giving the rationale of the important trial He was followed by Di Bhow 
Dajee, Sir Alex Grant, Dr Minray Mitchell, Bev C Haiding, Hev Dhiuijccldiu 
Nowrojee, and Mr Pestonjee Jamsctjee, (the last two speaking in Gujeiati) m 
addresses which, though quite extemporaneous, were full of noble sentinicnts 
eloquently expressed, of true sympathy for the defendant and his cause, and of 
deep interest in the real welfare of the natives of India Tlicse addi esses were 
followed by a touching expression of thankfulness and gratitude from Cuison- 
dass Mooljee A short and appropriate prayei was then offered by Dr Muniy 
Mitchell Aftei receiving bouquets, and visiting an .ibimdantly piovided rcficsliment 
room, the party separated. We content ourselves to day with this bi lef notice of tho 
reunion, as we hope to be able to give our readers a full repoit tif it in a da^ or two 
There ought to bo on recoid a re]»oit of so interesting a reunion a rcumoii in wdiith 
about an equal number of Europeans and of Natives met foi one comuioii object, ind 
with one common feeling m reference to it We tiust that this will not be the last of 
its kind ” 

In few ways can Euiopeans, occupying influential positions, do 
more to promote kindly sentiments than by social gatherings of the 
above character 

Visits to Europe. — Natives of India are proceeding in lajiidly 
increasing numbers to England — some foi commeicial purjioscs , 
others to study, others to sec the wonders of which they Jiad lead 
such interesting accounts Mr Manockji Cursetji, a Paisi, one of 
ihe Judges of the Small Cause Court, Bombay, took the boldest 
step, for he went to England accompanied by his daughters As he 
was “ able to introduce into any drawing-ioom he pleased, a genuine 
undoubted novelty never before exhibited, namely two living Indian 
young ladies, with only a slight modification of then natioual 
costume,” it is not surprising that he was one of the lions of a 
season in London 

Two Bengalis proceeded to England to study foi the Civil Service 
Examination One of them wrote a senes of letters in the Indian 
Mirror, giving his impressions of the countiy The following are 
some extracts — 


** On my landing at Southampton, I was struck with tho beauty of the town, tho 
form of the houses, and the number of men who began to stare at in© 1 saw 
carriages running to and fro, and the English horses very fat and large The 
country between Southampton and London appeared to me so beautiful, and I was 
BO greatly delighted with the scenery, that 1 could not resist exclaiming ‘ England 
18 indeed a peifect garden/— for so it ajjpeaicd to roe , the country is not so flat 
as Bengal, and the green hills add to tho beauty of tho scenery As I was travel 
ling by first class, the company in the carnage was very agieoablo , there were 
a lady and two gentlemen besides oumlves m the panic (aimge, and the 
comersation chanced to tuin up.n the several religious opinions prevalent in 
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Englrand Accustomed ns we "aie to be iiitbe company of 1 idles, where intellect 
like thou persona, cribbed and coiitiftod within the )n iso n house of the zenana, you 
can well imagine how glad wo must have been to obsei ve the young lady in the 
canugetakea lively interest m the conversation and discussing abstruse questions 
of metaphysics and theology What a striking contrast she was to the Zenana lady ! 
As we passed through several stations, I obscived there platforms covered with books 
for 8 lie, and the boys bawling out ‘ eveming papers and PunclC m a very sonorous tone 
AVhen I was told that London was in sight, I eagerly put my head out of the window 
of the carriage to see what London was, and to my astonishment observed nothing but 
innumerable tubes over the several houses Not being able to make out what those 
tubes meant, I asked a fellow passenger w ho told me that they were * chimney pots,* 
for the purpose of allowing the smoke to escape What particulaily struck me in the 
Hallway stations in this country was the civility nf the guards and porters 

l^lie streets of London are generally speaking, much wider than those of Calcutta, 
and there isheie one particular convenience which Calcutta is very much in want of , 
1 me m the stone pavement on both sides, intended solely for foot passengers One 
great facility w’^hich tlic inhabitants of London have over those of any other town, 1 
mean Indian, is the facility of travelling by omnibuses Each of these omnibuses can 
carry 26 passengers , and whit is strange, it is di awn generally by two horses only, 
and sometimes by three 

“ The houses in London present a very different view fiom those in the city of Palaces 
we do not hnd those large buildings of Chowiinghoo, all whibo-waslied , in Loudon I 
have not been able to see a single building whose color is white all the houses are 
buck built, but made to look like stone , the coloi being grey and dusky Most of the 
houses are four stoned, and every house has a giHuiud floor intended for the kitclien and 
servants, by ground floor I mean oiu stoiy under the level of the stioets The looms 
here ire veiy small, and the inside of the walls is covered with a sort of ornamented 
paper , wo miss here those Venetian doors which are to be found in every house in Cal- 
cutta, and the flat loofs upon which we generally spend the summer eicnings in India 

One groat comfort which the Bengali loses in England is bathing , thei c ai e no tanks 
wliere one can bathe, nor ai e there any bearers here to fetch water for him iii lai*ge 
quin titles, the water we get in oni houses is supplied by macliinery, audit hardly 
selves the purpose ot bathing There arc, however, public baths here and there, hut 
the price ot a single bath is so high that to take an occasional bath is a luxiuy The 
best course is to buy a small tin bath and a sponge, and to rub the body over with 
sponge and water every morning bcfoio brcakfasl^ and to poui a little water on the 
head 

‘ The general time foi |bieakfaat, m this country, is lietween eight and nine in the 
morning The Bengali, at the breikfast table, will miss Ins rice, dall^ and fish curry, 
blithe will find instead of them a few pieces of bacon, cold beef or lamb, and liilf- 
boiled eggs , ho will .ilso get bread and butter (much better than whit we get in India ) 
and tea and coffee to drink , this is the nature of an English breakfast The next 
meal is in the afternoon betw^eeii one and two , it is tailed * luncheon,* corresponding 
to the Anglo Indian teiou * tiffin,’ which very few people m this countiy understand 
At luncheon people tike lery light food, and it generally consists of cold me it, 
breidand butter, fruit, jelly, and jams The thud meal is dmnei , when > on see 
on tlie table a huge log of mutton, or a large block (if 1 may use the w oi d) of i oast 
beef, quite stiff and hard , the veiy sight of which is enough to cieate a disgust in 
the mind of a Bengali who is unaccustomed tort Sometimes you may find iice 
and curry on the table, which are cooked m such a way that you enn haidly make 
out what they arc The favourite dish of the English people seems to be roast beef, 
and the Bengali who comes to this country is obliged to accustom himself to it At 
dinnei, after the meat is removed from the table, pastry is brought, which generally 
consists (]|f piKldmg and tart , and the third and last com so is called ‘ desseit,’ wdiich 
IS simply composed of fruits and preserves The last meal is tlic supper at about 
eight in the evening The raoal times vary according to the niles of different fami 
lies, but the general time is what I have stated above 1 will tell you what I think 
of the English eatables, and how I manage with them My first impression was — 
what thit of every Bengali unused to the English mode of living must be — that 
the English people eat whatever they get, and every thing law , but I got 
accustomed to the English dishes, in less time than I had cxiiccted, and, now 
1 think, I can manage with them pretty w^ell,. I miu,t however, confcfeS that 
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m England every art has made wondeifnl progress, e’seept the culinary oikj, 
in which the Orientals far surpass the Emop^ans, tins is my nlca , but tastes 
differ I also think tliat an Indian who comes to this country cannot keep his heilth 
without baking plenty of beef, and a good deal of exercise, both of which are most 
necessary for a climate like this Thus you see a Bengali who comes to England lias 
to live in a way perfectly contrary to what lie does at home, and has to make use 
of things which he is tauglit to entertain a hatred foi fiom his infancy Among the 
several kinds of fish in England, there are two soits which I think a Bengali would 
like these are salmons and soles, but the English people do not know the diffeieut 
13’^s of cooking they only know how to boil and how to roast Among the English 
eatables what I like best are the sweetmeats, m prepaimg winch the English are f\i 
superioi to us You know in Indii, how the English people boast of their fiiuts, 
now let mo tell jmn something about them The fruits which England can jirodnce 
lie strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, apples, and cherries of which 
8omt consider straw berry to be the best , you w ill know what soi t of a fruit it is when 
I tell you that one ciiinot eat it without sugar ! However, to all other English fruits T 
should pixjfer apples and strawberries, but then they cannot bo compared to any of 
our cUlicious Indiin fnuts Oianges come fioin Spurn, but they are not half so sweet 
as our own pine apples come from America, and the price of each is a shilling or 
eighteen pence As regaids natural productions, theie can be no doubt that India 
yields the palm to none What fruit is there in the world that can vie wuth oni 
delicious Bengal mango ’ 1 have often told people in this country that they lunpies- 
tionabl^ excel us in the works of aib, but as for the productions of nature, theie is no 
couiitiy like dear old Hindustlian The English peojilo seldom drink w’^ater like us it 
ineils, their general dunk is beer or bitter ale at bievkfast, as I have told you, 
coticc or tei is taken , and at dinner besides beer, few people take wine The goneial 
idea among our countrymen is tint the English, of all nations, are most addn ted to 
wine So fir as I have been able to ascertain, I think it is a gu at mist ike to 
hiipp )se that the English 111 this country cannot live without it, thcic 11 e hunureds 
who do not tiUo it at all, and peisons of rcapectible society seldom take moio 
lluii i glass of sherry or port at dinnertime The guat fishionable mco among 
om aluc ito I couiiti yinen, iiow-a dij'^s, is intemperance How^ many of oui ablest men 
li IV e not tallcn viotim-j to it • Evoiy drop of wine taken in India is literally iioisou , 
yet, what a pity it is, that you scaicoly sec an evening meeting ot our ediiuiled 
Bi1)oo 8 without their bottle of brandy In a cold climite, like that of England, the 
wines that are taken by gentlemen arcsheiiy and poit only brandy is (juite un- 
known, while hull 01 of hoiiois’with our Young Bengil, it is his most fivoiirite 
b »ttlo • Since my arrival in this country, I have attended sever il dinner parties and 
evening meetings, but have actually not yet heard the name of bi indy, to mention 
the very name in polito society is a bieach of the lulcs of etiquette —such, you see, 
IS tlie dugnst entei fcainod foi this liquor It is a folly to think that Indians who come 
to England can haidly do away with wino those of oiir eountiymcn, who came to 
England before us should have wholly abstained fiom drinking, and not set such a 
pe nil loub example as some of them have done 

“In my se\ ei .il letters to you, 1 have been urging the gre at necessity that exists on 
thepiitofoui educated countrymen to visit England lam glad to obseive that 
yo 1 have also taken up the subject in right earnest, and are exh 01 ting onr apathetic 
43 >n itryinoii rise flora thoir slumber, and do something practical A visit to Eng- 
land will do a Native of India more g<>od than all the plans he can concoct in doors 
J’he only sure way to banibh cas^c-piejudices from our society is to make some of our 
e bloated countrymen come to England, to feel how low and degeneiated Indian so- 
eiely is they will then pcrceiv'^c all their weak iKunts, and learn why it is thatsaeli a 
wide gulf distances us from our Enghah fellow subjects, they wull then know what 
necessity tliero is to ediicito our ladies and emancipate them from the tbjaldom of 
i>h<d Z nana^ they will then learn what we Bengalis aie so deploiably in want of — 
'idf deiieodcace , they will then afiprociate the value of tune, and will know how to 
m iko use of money So long as caste and idolatry ixjign incur countiy, so long as 
our educated countrymen act acooiduig to the advice of mistaken patuots, tliat 
“ Dncrction is tho Ixitter part of valour” — the state of Indian society can never be 
improved 1 have always wondered how a Hindu who visits England can, aftei hm 
rctiuii hcMUC think of getting le admitted into cas<o and sw^allow “ s iciod julls,’* 
hkc Ml Maliiputiam Uuprvm of Bo ubay Cvlcbrity, m oidei to wi^sU qff all the 
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bins one inniisby eating roast beet anti boiled ]xnk ' ’ I am glad to learn that tbeie 
H now a glow mg (It sire among stnnc Hindu youths to fome ovei to Engl in d for the 
I'ui poses of education »Such a laudable clcHue dtseiMscvciy tii courage nieiit, and I 
can only hope tbit our rich ctuiiitiymen will not fail to supply the young men with 
the means of coming heic and pi osecutiiig their Btiulies 1 wonder wh^ yet a Bengali’s 
coming tg England is looked upon as something e\traoidinaiy ind mar^ellouH I think 
it Is as t isy now' to conic here, as it w is m ftnim i da^s to go to Ben lies fiom C ilcutta 
1 cm issuie the joung men who iiitc ml to conic to England, tint they have hit 
upon the light n iil, ami tint they will, on thou an ival hei e, tuul e^'ery comfort ami 
eoimnitme Tt will be, howeicr, iiccessaiy for them, befoie they start, to learn a 
litlte ot English maimois and customs , much can be learnt dniiiig the sea voyage , 
yet one should know something befoie In comes A Hindu youth wholiin novel 
t isted English buad, ( ind a gievt many of the Mofussil college students have not yet 
done so,) wall hud it, at lust, vciy clisaggrc cable to oat beef and jiork, and to use 
knives atid toiks Ho should ilso leirii some of the rules of English society and 
ctupiclte, as 1 ini well aw iic that aiuoiig oui college studeuts, not one m a 
hundred knows how to bcliivc in polite society, or how to talk with ladies ’ 

Ml Miinoalcixss Nathooboy has given £2,000 for the purpose of 
eslablisliiTig .1 TiavcJling Fellowship, in connection with the Uimei- 
sity ol Uoinbay, and to be held loi thiee ycais 


rOLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS, Etc 

Patiiotism IS an exotic in India The sympailiies of the Hindu 
do not extend beyond In'* Milage and his c.bsto So long a^ the lyot 
w.is nllowed to till lus fields iii peace, he caied not who «at upon the 
ilnojie 'J'lie Niitive goveiiiinent was a puie despotism Tlie solo 
check was some iog<iid to aiieieni usages On tlie subject ot taxa- 
tion the peojile weie jealous Insuiiections weie geiieially occa- 
sioned by the attempt to levy some now impost 

Nev/ ideas, howevci, aio spiinging uji in the minds of the educat- 
ed rlasse^ 'I'lie histoi les of Gieeco and Rome arc taught in the (ilo- 
\ cinnieiil English Colleges and Si liools A feeling of nationality has 
thus, to some extent, been awakened, and patriotism is lecoginsed 
as one oi the caidinal viitues The adnination of some pioceeds vso 
fir, that they consider a icpiiblic on the Gieek model would 1x3 
the bestfoim of Goveinmeiit foi India Any jrossible oppo- 
sition on the pait of the Biitish is thus logically dis] rosed ol 
If a handful of Gieeks could cessfully lesist tor a time the wlioh^ 
foice ol the Peisian enijnie, Avhat might not so many of us do 
against the English ^ One of them obser\od m conveisation wiih 
the conijnlei, “ We aie ifo numeious and you aie so few, that if each 
of us threw a pinch ot dust at you, wc should buiy you The more 
iiitelligciit, how over, see the folly of this, and endeavour to mal e 
the best t)l tlien situation by imitating the English in grum I rlmg, 
and in seeking lodicss of giievanccs by constitutional means 

Public Meetings. — To some extent these aie no novelties The 
village communities, fioiii the earliest times, gathcied beneath the 
\(‘n sable tauiar ind Ol iMnyantieo to discuss local questions In 
cituM ilie membeis of a caste would assemble m the house of one 
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its piincipal repiesent<itives to deliberate upon any point con- 
nected with their immediate interests But it is a new thing to 
consider natwiml affaiis The Beng'alis in ialking beat hollow <iU 
the nations of India Hence the largest and most influential public 
assemblies have been m Calcutta In 1861 theie was an “ Indigna- 
tion Meeting/’ to bring to the notice of the Secietaiy of State for 
India the reflections cast upon native chaiacter by Sir Mordaunt 
Wells During the year under review, theie were happdy no meet- 
ings of such a description The principal was one held to adopt a 
Pubbc Address to Lord Canning when about to leave India As 
might be expected, it was not conducted with that piopriety which 
IS usual in England Though the worst enemies of the ^Tatives 
are those who palliate their faults, the nntating style of the fol- 
lowing notice IS almost equally bad The Friend of Indiaio- 
maiks — 

“ Tliey cannot, with decency and m order, hold a Mectm;^ in public, though the 
Shci iff offici illy piofiidcs and they ha\e the aid of Knglish b misters They have no 
restraint, no idea of oigani/ation, xiid are utterly destitute of tict They swaim 
like bees and chatter like the deiii/en« of a rookery, but without the instinctive 
obedience of the foimcr or the habit of ordci of the latter Even exste, which 
binds them xvith so iron a grasp in their social gatherings, and sla\ish fear which 
regulates their intei coui’sc with their own rulers, have no effect when tlicy attempt 
to hold a public meeting Though, in addition to the assistance of lawyers which 
it isalwiys easy for rich men to buy, the meeting of Tucsdiy numbcicd among 
the speakcis members of both the Imperial and Btngal legiHlatiues, not one man 
was found equal, as a leader, to the drunken shoe maker or half eduexted tuloi who 
generally headed the C hartist mobs of England hf teen 5 ears ago When we icad the 
account of the meeting and see that it was led by the elite of native society, men in 
the fi out rank of those who hive recoued an English education, and of those who 
cling to oithodox idolatry’’, we feel with sorrow thit it will tike a long time till iho 
whitewash of our Councils, Colleges, aud Societies enters into the soul of the 
Bengalee " 

Political Associations, — The British Indian A ssociafion, Cdlcutta , 
was established seveial ycais ago The llcport loi the hall yeai 
ending December 1862, embiaces the following subjects Diaiiiage 
of Calcutta, Standing Oideis of the Bengal Legislative CouikmI, 
Administration ol the Income Tax in Calcutta, the Public 
Conveyance Bill, the Ejudemic, Permanent Settlement for all India, 
Breaches ol Contract Bill, tlie Village Outrage Bill, tlie Coohe 
Emigiation Bill, the Municipal Bill, the Passeugci Boats’ Bill, the 
High Court, a Law of Entail, a Branch Association in Hooghly 

The Indian Reformer thus notices the Association — 

“ The half yearly Report of the British Indian Association is befoie us is a record 
of the o|>erations of tlie Association dumig the latter half of the last year, and no one 
that glances at the Report but must feel tint a vast deal of Vmsiiiess was gone through 
Tlie Association is one of the most active of the kind in India, and the subjects to 
which it diiects its attention are of the gre itcst importance It must be a matter of 
giatification to every Native of India, and especially to every N itive of Bengal, tint 
such an Association exists, and that it cxiues on its operations with such activity It 
Would bo absurd to deny that the Association exerts, on the whole, a salutary in flu 
ence on the political interests of the nation That it has considerable influence with 
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the Government of the country, must be evident to over^ one, who considers the 
histoiy of liuUiUi IcgisUtiou iii oouutctioii with the pi occt dings of the Association 
And when one icmeinbeis the passions which political parti/an‘'hip is calculated 
to excite, one cannot help feeling that the operations of the liutibh Indian Asso- 
ciation have, at all times, been cwiicdon with conndciable uiodeiation and wis- 
dom 'J’he Association has -omctimcs been blamed by its tiiemics foi the flippmcy of 
its tone tow aids the Go\ Cl nmeiit, biitwc nc much mist ikcii it onmitnie rellection 
that tone will not be touud to con tiast favoiiiably with the tone sometimes assuoicd 
by the Landholdcis’ and Comuicicixi Association jSoi must it be foi gotten, that tho 
nujont^ of the mcmbcis ©t the liiitish liidiau Association iie men i.t wt ilih and in- 
tolligi lice and thit it the eouutiy li id enjoytd the beuclit ot a fice constitution, simi- 
lar to Ih it obtaining in biitaiii, the> would ioini both the Lppei and Lovvei Houses of 
the I’ailiamcut ot Hengal 

“ bueh are the merits of the Diitish Indian Association , now let us maik a spot or 
two It euiiiot be pietendcd that the Association itpicsents the pco/>/c Composed 
as it is foi the most pait, ot landed inojirietois, oi i ithei of f iirncis of the impciiil le- 
\ennc, its intcicsts olteii eLi»>'h with those oi the pe isaiiti} in the fuo countiies of tho 
woild, the Intel est of the lindcd pioprictoi and those of his tenants aie, in grt it mea 
sine, identical bueh would be the eise m ilengil too, we have no doubt, it there were 
landed [iropnetors piopeiJy so called , but it is too much to exiieet gentlemen jmbli- 
eans to take a pel in lueiit inteiest either iii tlie soil itself, or in those who cidtivxte it 
lienee it is a simple tact, tint the Ciitehtiiy ot \ liengili Zemindar is the scene of as 
gieat oppieasion as was evei piaetised within the bound iiy walls of an Indigo fac- 
toiy 

“ Owing to the piedominancc of the landholding clement in the British Indiin Associa- 
tion, It his faikd to cam the eoiitidcnce of the miss of the people At no tunc did 
tins delect ot the Association stand out so glauugly as during the recent it-nt stmgglc 
iJunng that ciitical period, the Assoeiitiou reinaiuid a dumb spectator Hundreds, 
and we may say without oxiggeiation, thousands ot ryots from the indigo distiiets, came 
to the metiopolis and sought tho aid of the Association, but the Association showed no 
sign It had no s^mpithy for tho lyot Indeed, so heaitless was the apathy manifest 
ed by the Biitish Indian Assoeiitiou to the cause ot the peasantry, that some miblie- 
spinted individuils conceived, at the time, the idea of foiming an Association Hr the 
protection of llyots 

“ Aiiothei eiieumstance which prevents the British Indian Association from becom- 
ing a great blessing to the eouiitiy is the narrow limits to which its opeiatioiis are 
couhiied It is altogether a political Association "We surely will not be suspected of 
deciyiiig moderate ]}olitical agitation bueh an agitation txereises a saint iry influence 
on the body politic, and is, indeed, essen^^ial to the weinicmg of the eommonwealth 
But we must not forget that, in tho pi esout state of the eoiuitiy, there are other icforms 
which demand, to say the least, as much attention as political reform A vaiiety of tho 
most pel melons social and inoial institutions is lying as a dead weight on the country, 
and 1 etui ding its jirogiess Disencumber the country of these weights — icfonii those 
institutions, and the eai of national improvement will i oil on And tor the accom- 
plishment of this noble object what Association is not competent as the Biitish Indian 
Association^ But the gentlemen composing that Associxtion take not the slightest 
interest m those matters They coolly sec a Vidyasagur and a J'agore manfully fight- 
ing the cause of social and moral reiorm, and never think of stretching to them a 
helping hand, ‘ 

‘ ‘ Let the gentlemen of the British Indian Association take our advice , let them bo 
animated with the noble ambition of really lepreseutiug the nation in its integrity , 
let them be the aanguard of our social moral and religious reformeis and the As- 

sociation will yet become a source of immense good to the country " — Jan 16, 1868 
• 

The Oiidh British Indian Association, established in 1861, owes 
its oijgin to a Bengali, Baboo Dukliiiiai unjim Mookeiji Bahadur, 
who was rewarded by Government with estates in Oudh toi emi- 
nent sei vices duiing the Mutiny The meiiibeis consist of the 
piiiu ipal Taluk dars oi landholdeib m Oudh Tho following aie tho 
topics noticed m the llepuit, lead m INovembei 1802 The Penal 
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Code, Riglifc to the Lease of Jungles, Village Watchmen, Revenue 
Settlement, Jail Discipline, Right of Puijote (a cess demanded liom 
Ryots) Addiess ol Condolence to Her Majesty, Entail of Rewai ded 
E'^hitcs, Official Interfeience m Family Matters, Incendiarism in 
Oudh, Piimogemtuie foi Oudh, the Late Loid Canning, Constinc- 
tions. Addresses, Invitation to the Viccioy, Female Infanticide, 
The Kaiser B.igh, Settlement of Boundary Disputes, Stamps 

MaJiarajah Maun Singh lemaikcd at the Meeting — 

“ This Association la a new thing in Oudh Wc are necessarily beginners in this, 
to us strange art of redi easing oui grievances and doing othci things by tlic oig itiu i- 
tion of constitutional assemblies it is a very ‘^upcrioi ind civili/cd ait, and the Com 
mittee desiie that all our brothei Taiukdars bhould kaiii it ” 

One pleiismg feature of the meeting was, that as the foundei of 
the Association was obliged to leave Oudh foi a time on account of 
ill health, a gold medal w is presented to him with the following 
inscijption in English and Peisian — 

“Oiidh’s love and gratitude through its British Indian Association to Baba Duklii 
narunjLin Mukciji Bahadur ” 

The following xemarks aie by the Editoi of the Ilomewanl 
Mad — 

“ We have often heard it said that the Natives of India aie wanting m gratitude , 
that no such ftcling is cici developed in them A giiatei mist ike thin this loiihl 
fccareoly be enunciated W hen the N itives ot Indii have au^ thing to be gi itctul /o/, 
they as grateful as my people in the world But it must bo eoniessed thit hibUeito 
they nave not been much tried ” — Maith dl, 18G2 

Native Statesmen. — It is mteiestmg to watch how Biitish mlo 
in India is diffusing sound political views and elevating tlie govern- 
ment of States under Native control For the fust time in tlie his- 
tory of our Eastern Empire, the pimces and nobles have taken 
part in legislation In the Imperial Council all the mernbcis wore 
unacquamted with English, and thus placed undei unfavourable cir- 
cumstances for the acquisition of knowledge In then case good 
natural sense is seen struggling with Hindu idctvs and prejudices 
The following notice appeared in the Madras Times — 

** During the late sitting of the Legislative Council m Calcutta, one of the membei'* — 
a Native of high rank and caste — prepiied the draft of a bill prohilnting the killing 
of cows at the four most holy cities lu India — viz, Juggnnaut, Benares, Muttra, and 
Bindrabnti He showed the draft to another Native member of the Council, and asktd 
him to second the pro[x>siL The poison 8 j>oken to icjdied tint be being himbeif 
a Brahmm could not bo supposed to be a fiieud to cow' killing, Init that ho mii^t 
dcchm to second the proiiosal on two grounds -lust, he thought the tinm was gone 
by when there was any chance of such a bill beingeairicd— and secondly, be ronsnleied 
tliat a bill prohibiting the slaughter of lows at tlio four t)l aces me nUoiicd would be 
tantimouiit to admitting that cows might lawfully bo killed it ill other pliocft-aii 
adiinshion not to bo thouglit of without a shuddoi On thib the fiamci ol the dial t 
toie it up, ind the rnattci ended ” 

The lion Rfijcih J)iukui Rao diow up memoiAridiim ici tlic 
iiiloiuidtum <»f Loid Cduuing, in will* li, uiidcT fifty heads, lie const- 
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defs how the £i^&h ebo^d ffopem so as tp be populw^ their 
sii^ectA 5^he Friend of Iindia gives b^l Abstract of ^ 
pietocipal pc^ts noticed : — ^ 

Tlie wntef AppifovSft of no aioaearo nofc id acoacdonoe eaate pr^udi^, Qt 
doOB not preserve estnbtiBhed oofttoms and existing rights A century ago the 
G^v^emmentB Ifrere popular Akbor was esj^hdly a good ruler, for, m comEnon wi<» 
some others, hi nwoe a Just settlement of the land revenue, he reduced taxation, and 
allowed the mte ’trf the people to govern theuisolves through panohayets But as Id® 
successors overlooked these wise measures, the people became discontented^ and wel- 
comed the En^sh. Their administration ef the cotintry has been popular on account 
of ^ good revenue settlethents, proper measures for punishing *vbbers and 

thieves, increase of colleges and schools, introduction iif rmlways and canals, and ad- 
herence to promise * As to girls’ tohools, the ^caaons for estabhshing them are ‘ ex- 
cellent,’ but the natives do not like their gi^ to be ‘ tutored publioTy ’ He warns 
against ' heedlessly altering the laws it should alwa^ be borne in mind that the peo- 
ple of this country do not Ske a multiplicity of laws,’ He would re-establish the vil 
lage councils for cases of caste and religion He would have no legalised pleaders in 
the Courts, because they make the people sju^er inoonvenience, Wou^ make the Bmoll 
Cause Courts subject to appeal , would have no judicial oaths , and would make the 
penalties of the Penal Code milder Because of the bewilderhig laws and ' harassing 
taxes ‘contrary to their customs,* the Rajah tells us, the people have Icnr^ttenthe 
goodness of toe Bniish Government, the love which they once entertained for it, and 
have began to prefer the tyranny of the Native Princes ” — Nov, 27, 1862 

Eeceutly Rajah Bxnkur Rao has made creditable effcMrts to ac- 
quire a knowledge of English Still higher statesmanship has been 
exhibited by men who enjoyed superior advantages Every right-^ 
minded Englishman rejoices at the talent and eimghtened adminis- 
tration of the Prime Ministers of Hjrderabad, Jyejpore, and Travan- 
core The eminent services during the Mutiny of the Nawab Solar 
Jung are a matter of history Pundit Sheodm Nath, Prime Minie- 
ter of the Maharajah of Jyepore, was a pupil of the Agra Govern- 
ment College He has done much to secure the opening erf a good 
metalled road from Jyepore to Bhurtpore, he has encouMged edu- 
cation, and aided in the establishment of a Medical’^SebOol The 
Friend of Indvx giVes an interesting account of Madhava Rao, tibe 
Dewan of Travancore Some extracts are given below — 

On Lord Mphiustone'a establishing the High School at Hodras, he mitered it 
while still veiy young His seholoatic success can bNS judg^ by th^faot that he 
acted in the High School for the Principal dudng a tetnporory absence of that gentle- 
man After obtaining a proficieot^s degree, he entered our servfoe as a derk in the- Ac- 
countant General’s Omoe at HodroSk Just at this timethe late B^hof Travancore was 
advised by General CuHen to mfevid^ his ne|>hew«, the latu|:e romrs ef the State, with 
a cempetmit tuhar Modhara Boo was naosed to the Hajoh, who approved of 

the arrangement Tinder his tutorlid ears were plaoed die young pnnoes of Xravan^ 
001 ^ among them the mesent R^ahand hok mmaveiKt 

from mo first Itaohava Bho locked to the lOewau’s mgnot Four years aftair he entir- 
ed dm Bajalrs sOrvioe he was ma^ a the ikm Dewan. In a short timeho 

made the eoUdieni ^sfriets placed thMler him k tode^i province, and Won die appU^ei 
baiiouof all On the deidh at the Powani Miahavn Boo was raised to the tnmmerlal 
PbSt* S^o^lisaaged^ omw TwwoncoiwjjiAcdthemiseiahle^^^ Whh^ATv 
found lA ^omiveried the Police few an oi t^inwssmnlwm terror Info doojrf 

pretoe^ai^t^iiioe ^e treasmy^ was fedl islaties wme rsmBari^ inud 

m ; «i{toour.{^«nt yna gtxen to edHCMKm Hr M^by, die JKwItlnt, tfiiM roOM 
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'S l adhuya Bao’t i«rvice& bis farewell letter You haye had the opportuiuty at an 
unusually early age of doii^ important semoa to the state of l^Tavancore, ana more 
than this, of benefiting your eountrymen far beyond the limits of Travanoore, by 
the reptttatioQ which you have earned for administrative ability and upnghtness ef 
conduct Go on as you have begun, aud you will do incalculable good to the cause 
of education and omlusatiou among your oountrymen./*— Jany. 10, 18€8 

AlltagonifilUi — The late Lord Canning felt acutely the^danger 
of this In his parting address to the European deputation he 
observed — 

** England has before her one of the most difficult problems that State poUcy can be 
called' solve, the drawing together with harmony and without injustice to either 
aide two great races radioaUy different in every thing that forms the character ef man, 
but which by the course of events are being graduaUy brought face to face ” 

Few things have done more to cause ill-feeling between the races 
than sweeping charges brought against the Hindus, based on indivi- 
dual instances The naturfiu effect has been to produce recrimina- 
tion It is well known how much irritation was produced by 
some remarks made by Sir Mordaunt Wells from the bench of the 
Supreme Court A Bengali Paper, the Bhaakar, has the following 
article — 

" What 18 now Sir Mordaunt Wells about ? Why is it that we no more hear invectives 
against the Bengahs? Has his Lordship tied his harsh tongue merely at the sight of 
the Memorial to Sir Charles Wood ? Or has he been put to shame by the repeated 
iniquities of his own country mem ? We don’t think, however, that the bold judge has 
fnghtened by the petition of the timid Bengalis. Wo rather think he has re- 
ceived a lesson from the recent instances of perjury, forgery and theft practised by 
his own countrymen His Lordship used to think before, ^t his own tdih. and km 
were perfectity innocent—it is only the wicked Bengalis who were the authors of all 
crimes. Wiw this belief he used to mveigh against the Bengalis Now that his 
Lordis^p has seen that his own countrymen are capable of the same crimes, the re- 
ooUsM»tion of hiB former invectives has filled him witn regret, and he hangs down his 
head tor shame Within, perhaps, the last four months there have been 7 or 8 cases 
of forgery and theft by Englishmen— the cheque forgery of Singapore, the Simlah 
perjury, the D’Cniz affair, the theft at the Railway Station of Rampore Hat, and 
other cases. But we won’t be satisfied merely with we silenee of Mr Justice Wells , 
for the great sin he has committed xn causelesdy vilifying the Bengalis, he must make 
an adequate Ittonement 

It IS but seldom, however, that any charge can be brought 
against the Ofhoers of Government of using language calculated to 
eEmte bad feehng The Journals representing the OoTonist party arcf 
the great sources of mischief It is true that wrong doing should 
be condemned m every case , but much depend upon me spmt 
m wbjicb it is done The Tiroes of Xndm does not spare the 
Natives when their conduct is reprehensible ; bjnt its ammadver;- 
slons are taken in ffood part Faithhil are the weunds of a 
Mmd ” The Suma^r JSmdoQ»tmvi quotes tiie following terns 
as having been>^i^^ed in one article in an Qudh paper to the 
Talnkdaxs '' Oc^eited, unscrupulous, interlopers, flatterers, over- 


^ QiicM m the Tndim Jan. 17, 1S62 
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weaning notions of power and nobihty, murderers, dacoits, traitors, 
debauchees, pequrers, suborners, robbers, scoundrels in general, 
howling, screeching and braying, mob, chewing, jabbenng, and ex- 
peetoraiang. Bedlam ” The EdiW thus comments on the manner 
in which Native efforts are sometimes treated — 

** * Gratitude* we are told * is not a word found in their Vocabulary/ it is denied 
to us both as an idea and an emotion. If oar people get up addresses ^ condoltnoO. 
sympathy and congratulation, we are ^ a nation of f ulaome flatterers, and hypocrites ’ 
If the more intelligent and active among ns, stand forth and offer their aemots to pro 
mote a good understanding between the less intelligent masses and their rulers, we 
are * an^itiouS,’ * impudent/ and * the ofSspnng of tlw equality theory ’ If the nobles 
among us form themselves into Assooiations for the oonvemence of harmonious action, 
m aU that concerns themselves in Uieir relations to Oovemment, and that they may 
vuth greater facility adjust themselves to their new duties and responsibilities , thev 
are openly charged when they have occasion to meet for the above purposes witn 
* hatching oonfpiraoes against the Gkiveruxnent wkioli has spared them from a public 
execution ,* and by way of a reminder of a yet probable fate, they are called * as 
great a pack ef scoundrels as remam unhung * If for fear of offending, or any other 
cause, our nobles refrain from thus meeting together, it is said * look at this people, 
they are at threes and fours among themselves , they oannot trust each other ’ 

* * Ifhe pnvilege to grumble is not to be ours If we dieapprove we are * political 
malcontents’ , if we approve m silence we are * menial as do^ , and turn to lick the 
hand that smites us ’ ” 

But the Hindus have sometimes to complain of worse treat- 
ment than hard words The following is from the Indian Mvrror — 

** An instance of the value which some hot brained Europeans set upon the lives of 
the Natives of this country was clearly observable in a Court Martial recently held at 
Agra over one Lieutenant Glover Tnis gentleman with utter emg froid made an 
expenmeut, for fun’s sake, at the risk of ^e life of a poor Native named Meer Ehsn 
Mcer was made to sit covered with a quilt, and Philip Glover shot at him wijk a 
bullet of hard dried clay to see if it could jieuetrate it or not. The first shot broke, 
but the second wounded him severely in the leg The Court acquitted him, however, 
of this charge for reasons best known to themselves, but found him guilty of the 
second one of assaulttuf Meer, and a sentence of three months’ impnsonment was 
passed upon him by the President The pnsoner was afterwards recommended to 
mercy by the Court, on the ground of his ‘error of judgment and boyiiii folly ' Sir 
Hugh Rose, ue are glad so see, has very justly scorned the idea of mercy, and has 
passed some severe stnctures upon his conduct Alluding to the recommendation of 
the Court, the Commander in Chief observes — * His Excellency cannot believe that 
if the act had been committed on any friend or relative of any member of the Court, 
they would have come to the same conclusion The prisoner bad some time before 
been punished by the Magistrate for having discharged a loaded pistol at a Policeman , 
a fact which renders stdl more untenable the excuse of ‘ boyish fol^ ’’—June 1, 1862 

It IS not surprising if some few of the Native papers allow no op- 
portunity to pass of maligning Europeans But this is no excuse 
for those from whom higher things may be expected, who claim to 
be a millenmum and a half’ m advance of the Natives Kind 
Words aWaken kind echoes ” Very different feelings would be ex^ 
cited if the Colonist organs acted differently Still, whatever some 
" Christian gentlemen” may say or do, the Hindus who write in 
bitter terms of Etrropeans are the worst enemies of their country- 
men How can the British Government be exp^sted to raiee 
to high positions men who have imbit>ed such feeHngs 
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It lihould be remembered that the same parties who use such 
izisultmg, irritatmg language to the people of India, sometimes 
adopt the same st yle in i^rence to the most distinguished members 
of Government Who at one time was more vilified than the late 
Lord Canmng ? An mterloper” in Calcutta once remarked^ with 
much emphasis, to the dbmpiler, " The civdians are not a bit better 
than the natives , they are just white niggers ” Another elegant 
term which 1ms been coined is ‘‘ mgrophilor ” 

Mr, in his lecture on the " Indo-European Languages and 
Eaces/' dehvered in the Hall of the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta, 
made the followmg remarks which ought to be indehbly impressed, 
on the mind of every Englishman in India — 

** My moral haa another aspect, and addresses itself to Europeans aft well as natives 

** An interest in India is the stne qua non of success m an Indian career Without 
it, life IS a dreary banishment, burdensome to its owner, and only too often mischievous 
to those around In the public sei*vice the Queen's hard bai^ains are those who are too 
dull or frivolous to feel any real interest m the glorious work before them, and who, 
instead of cultivating the natural history, the geography, the geology, or even the field 
sports of the country, and studying the languages, the character, the history, and 
antiquities of its people, like the many A nglo-Tnaian heroes i^ho have immortalized 
the service, can And no better mode of passing their leisure time than in drinking 
bitter beer, and grumbling at India. Of such, if there be any, I can only say that I 
heartily wish we could pass them on like bad shillings, and send them to drink their 
beer and bewail their bard fate at the antipodes 

Even in the line of private enterpnse, I suspect it will be found that the man 
who succeeds best is generally the man who likes the country, and who understands 
and sympathizes with the natives. Now I think a knowledge, however slight, of suck 
facts as 1 have endeavoured to give the merest outbne of to day, can hardly foil to 
increase the interest of eveiy Englishman in India I know that it has increased my 
own interest in it immensely, and that a smattering of Indian history, ethnology, and 
philosophy, picked up long b^ore I had the remotest idea of ever visiting India, have 
often been of the greatest service to me 

** There is one expression, which, although I ao not wish to attach undue impor* 
tance to what is often mere thoughtlessness, 1 confess enrages me whenever I hear it 
I mean that of “ nigger” applied to the Hindoo population It is really too bad 
that m this country, where every Englishman* is on his mettle, one of the chosen band 
of ten thousand, who march in the van of the noblest enterprise of modern civilization, 
any one who calls himself a ^ntleman, should display a 4wee of crass ignorance which 
would almost be disgraceful in the shoe block of a ragged school or the sweeper of a 
crossing 

“ The Hindoo, however dark skinned, is uo more a negro, or any thing in the remot 
est degree akin to a negro, than you or 1 If he were a Negro, or a Bed Amencan, or an 
AnstrStian, all I have been saying of the r^eneration of India would be mere moon- 
shine. But where is the Negro who could have written the Ramayana or Mahabharataf 
Or comiiosed the grammar of Panmi— -where the Australian savage who could have 
inventm algebra and solved quadratie equations^where the Red Amerioan, v^o, hke 
the Emperor Akbar’s great Brahmin minister, could have written the Ahharry, 
and regenerated the finances of an empire 

** Instances like these confirm what the science of language demonstrates, the sub- 
stantial identity of intelleot of all branches of the Anao family Yesterday the Greek, 
to-day the Anm^xon, to-morrow it may be the Russian or the Hindoo, who leads 

van of Armn natums , ai^ whoever is foremost of Anans, is feremOst of tbe world 

In Hie very firont of all^ in the post of honor and danger, stands the little band of 
Snglndmien m India, upon whose idmost individual oonduet it depends whether the 
connection between En^^d and India is to be the proudest page or the deepest blot 
of our national annals. If by rudeness and want of sympathy, by sloth and apathy, 
by selfisUuesB and degrading Uabits, we make the natives of India hate and despise, 
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wliere they should have loved and esteemed ua^ v/e mre tmtora to the cause of England 
aud to the cause of civilizatioh But if by maintaining a high standard cmrselves, and 
using our position and opportunities rightly, we oonoiTiate respect and good>wilI, and 
maintain tits preatisf^ of the English name, there is no European in li^ia, however 
humble, who may not have his reward in feelmg that he too has not |iv^ in vain, 
and he too bas had a share in the work ol buildmg up of an empire 

The late Sir James Outram, m reply to the address presented to 
him not long before his death, remarked, 

** If to anything in myself I owe such success as I may have attained, it is mainly 
to this, that throughout my career 1 have loved the people of India, regai ded their 
country as my home, and made their weal my first object , and though my last service 
in the field was against the comrades of my old associate, the madness of a moment 
has not obliterated from my mmd the fidelity of a century, and I can still love and 
still believe 

The following remarks by the Bombay Director of Public In- 
struction are, *on the other hand, worthy of consideration by the 
Hindus — 

“ It IS much to be desired that influentiaf*and intelligent native gentlemen, who 
acutely feel and justly resent any assumption of superiority grounded on pride of race, 
when exhibited by unmannerly Europeans, would exert themselves to disseminate the 
same sound views among their countrymen with refeience to the so called, lower 
castes ” 

Notwithstanding all the faults of the British in India, the pages 
of history will be searched in vain for any nation that has dealt 
more liberally with those under its rule * It is not an Englishman, 
but a Russian, who writes as follows — 

“ It may be truly said, that if England were to lose India, she herself would not 
suffer so much as her colonies, and that at the same time the loss would be a terrible 
misfortune for mankind The English m Asia represent the commencement of civili- 
zation and humanity, and if by a great and sudden effort like the present, the inhabi 
tants of India were to shake off the power under which they now live, then, undoubt- 
edly, they would fall under the yoke of their own bloodthirsly tyrants, and would 
return to all the horrors of barbarism In reaJity, the English have been the saviours 
of India Thev put an end to the reign of bngaudajge, and replaced it by one of 
justiee and order They appear as the defenders of the lights of humanity During 
whole centuries the history of India presents one continual spectacle of mnrder and 
devastation The bloody era terminates with the conquests of the English, and though 
their Government has not been an example of all possible perfection, it is impossible 
not to admit that it has been mcomparably more mdd, humane, and just than all 
other Governments under which Hmdoos Imve ever lived ” 

INTEMPERANCE 

Spread of Intemperance. — ^The Friend of IrydmheB done good 
service by directing attention to the alarming increase m the con- 
sumption of spirits The Summhar Hvndooatani hsks, “ Con it be 
that our country is only to part with its idolatry for drunkemma 
The following extracts from the Friend of India will show in some 
measure the state of the case — 

As if li; were not enough that drunkenness should be the national orune of the 
English at home, and should only too unmistakeably oharaotense her sailors and lower 
classes abroad, it would seem as though the Govemmient of India were determined to 
make their heathen subjects and their own soldiers a* bad as the people of the xnei^er 
country We have before tfaas drawn attention to the canteen ayat^ whk^ 

* An exception must be made in the case of the Bengal ryot 
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9 obdr J'dbnuts dnnk m fpite oi their best s^olutiona, ^ and invalids or kills off so large 
a paroentage of our amy in the tropics But tiie gtult is greater, though the folly 
not so evident, of a policy which scatters over aland of abstemious people, to many 
of whom their own superstitions forbid intoxicating liquors, an army of the most de- 
graded and corrupt of all our underlings who constitute what is technically known as 
the Abkaree establishment And this guilt is increased when each of the twelve 
Administration Reports sent in anuuaUy of the vanous presidencies and provinces, 
boasts coumlacently of an increase in the revenue from the sale of drugs and spintuous 
drinks. We write with sorrow rather than indignation, because we do not beheve 
that the imperial Government, which has been so anxious to meet a financial deficit, 
has ever seriously reftected on the means by which the excise revenue is collected and 
increased. We are assured from the philanthropic character of that Government, that 
Mr Laing and Lord Elgin only reqmre to have tneir attention directed to the subject, 
at least tc institute an enquiry into the abuses we are about to notice We know that 
there must be an excise department, that a check must be placed on the appetite of 
the orientals who abuse stimulants But we fear that the policy of the subordinate 
governments of India, and the direct object of the present system of excise, is to in- 
crease revenue by demoralising a hundred and fifty milhons of peo^e 

** We have been at the pains to compile from vanous sources the followmg table, 
which will shew at a glance the duty raised from the vices of drinking, smo^ng and 
and eating intoxicating articles The %able is on the whole under the truth, for Mr 
Laing in his financial estimate for 1861-62 fixes the Abkaree revenue at 1,827, $04^ 
Sixteen per cent must be added to the whole as the cost of collection, to arrive at the 
amount actually paid by the sellers We shall not err then if we say the State this 
year has received 1,650,000/ sterling 


Place 

Date 

Spirits and 
Drugs 

Opium 

Total 

Bengal 

Madras 

1860 61 

33,77,108 

*16,48,681 

Rupees 

49,26,726 

1859 60 

29,28,240 

Bombay and Smd 

N" W Provinces 

1860-61 

1,69,218 

70.679 

17,60,000 

1859 60 

. 


21,29,247 

Punjaub 

Oudh 




7,46 367 

1860-61 

6,11,383 

1,42,197 

7,63,680 

Pegu 


i 

4,32,419 

Tenassenm 

*> 


1.83,787 

2,88,866 

Straits Settlements 




9,42.924 

Hydrabad 




3,83,628 

Mysore 

. >» 



9,83,382 

Nagpore 

1860-61 


• 

4,33,848 





1,66,47,101 


** Wherever we have been able we have separated opium from spirits and drugs, the 
tarutk being, we believe, tkat one*third of the whole revenue is derived from the con- 
sumptiOB of opitun But these figures, without a standard of companson, give us no 
idea of Ike evil of which we complain If we take Bengal as a fair example of the 
rest of India we find how rapidly the demoralisation of the people is proceeding under 
our rule, — 


Tears. 

Spints and Drugs. 

Opium 

Total 

1845-46 . , ... 

Rs 21,19,368 

Rs 8,83,666 

Rs 28,08,024 

1866.86 ... ... ... . 

27,88,430 

8,44496 

86,32,926 

l«6M0 

82,91,836 


43,77,486 

16#41 .... 

83,77,108 

16,48,618 

49,25,t26 
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** Here we find that m fifteen years the excise officers have rained th,e revenue just a 
hundred per cent If we allow a Uttle for an lucrewe in the duty on ^njah, rum and 
country spiiuts, we have at least a consumption of deletenous liquors and drugs ex 
tended m fifteen years by 80 pet cent among a population whose increase is believed 
to be tnfiingi Do our readers realise what this means ? All over India during the 
most enlightened period of our rule, the number of drunkards and drug^consumers has 
increased by one-half, and those who drank and poisoned themselves before have 
largely increased their consumption Yet the compiler of the Bengal Re|>ort wntee — 

** The increase of Ka* 8,93,733 in the net revenue of the past year (1860 61) is very 
^lafadtwy ” 

The following remedy is proposed — 

Reduce the number of licensed shops But this would en- 
courage Hauggling , drunkenness would not diminish and lawless- 
ness would increase ? The same argument was worn threadbare 
by the pubhcans of Edinburgh and Oflasgow , but yet when the 
Justices of the Peace were firm m refusing licences, the result of the 
reduction was found to be a remarkable diminution of vice and 
crime ” 

We call upon Government for enquiry and action ” 

Ceylon Intemperance has spread with equal rapidity m this 
Island The revenue derived firom the %ale of the Arrack Farms 
has mcreased from £35,963 m 1837 to £113,000 in 1861, — the 
amount having trebled witbm twenty five years There are 1629 
taverns, or one to 1,152 of the population 

Total Abstinence Societies — Without denying that there is the 
highest section for the moderate use of fermented liquors, Mission- 
aries in some parts have considered it expedient under the present 
circumstances of India to refrain from their use The people are 
prone to run from one extreme to another Spirits threaten to be 
as destructive among the Hindus, as “ fire-water** among the 
American Indians Some Native Christians, apparently of great 
promise, have fallen victims to intemperance, m sjpite of every effort 
for their rescue Till more strength of character is gained, it seems 
desirable to discountenance entirely the use of intoxicating liquors 
The chief objection will probably be, that Europeans m India can- 
not dispense witb them without ir^ury to health This may be 
questioned as a rule In cold countnes it is mai^ntained, that they 
are necessary to keep one warm> while they are injurious m a hot 
climate Here the opposite is asserted. The Missionaries of the 
Amencan Board are the warmest advocates of Total Abstmenoe in 
India^ What is their experience ? 

Th#Report of the Mahratta Mission, noticing the death of Miss 
Farrar in her §7th year, adds, " It may be matter of interest ^ 
some to know, that for 40 yeapi before Miss Farrar's death no Mm- 
sionary or Assistant Missimiary oqnneoted with the Ahmedn^l^ 
Mission had been removed do^h, while labouring in tfie' ** 
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the excffi^on of <ie Rev D Scudder, wh6 was drowned, dai> 
ing the last 15 jfars, thste has hfeeni^Q death among the adnlt 

of>^ American HAduxa Kiasion, new 31m number, emoe the 
commencrnnent nf the American Arcot Mission 12 years ago,' no 
Misrionaiy has been r^oVed hy death 

'Ophoa -*-The Friend of India also notices the efforts made by 
Qovernment to extend the cultivation of this deleterious dri^ : — 

Whethi^ we et China or India the evil is a tetriblo one for a Chnstian Govern- 
uieiit to become teeponsible for We read in the laet Revenue Report of the North- 
Weetem FroviitceB The onltivatwn of opium is being extended with great vigour 
and maiMl euccess, under instructions from the (Meutta Board, by the Agent 

at^ Glnmeepore, who has sought the aid of our Revenue officials in induoij|p the eulti^ 
vators to leoeive his advances ” In 1 861-0SI the Opium Agent triiimphanti^ rerorts to 
the Board that **thB net increase cultivation over 1860-61 is 60,508 beogims ; and 
3^,476 ovei our largect^year of cultivation known in this Agency, when it was 1,87,924 
be^afae m 1853-54. Inthemneaent season there ate 2,20,370 beegahs undei iioppy 
cultivationk As shewn by Mr Swinton, tiie increase of this crop tends to the security 
of tiie Revenue, and to the present material prosperity of the cultivators ** In ^ngal 
and Ottdh^ the case is still worse Well may the Board remark whether on higher 
consid^rationB the success of the Qovemmeut Agency m increasing the growth of opium 
and stimulating its traffic be matter for congratulation, le not equally certain *’ 

« The sole excuse lor the present system of excise and opium monopoly, which are 
both mdefensible and are tke blot mi the fair face of the Government of India, iS the 
necessity for revenue. We have 4kiore than once shewn that the Abkareo system 
wiU be stnpped of aU objections if the number of shops be limited at the discretion of 
the magist^tes and justices of the peace, as m England, and if officials be Zed to 
behttve that the prevention of drunkoun^M and smu^Ung and not revemie is the first 
object of the State. The loss of revenue here woma be far more than made up by a 
saving in our jails, judicial and police estabhshments inexorable figures shew the 
truth of this in England As to Opium, let Government gradually divest itself of the 
mtmopoly, as it is domff in the case of Salt Moral considerations apart, the time has 
surely come when the ^ust relic of the trading East India Company sh^d be swept 
away In its jdaoe adc^ the system of free cultivation with an exm^’t duty and an 
acreage taXi such as obtains in Malwa The revenue need not suner one farthings 
and system can be worked with as much ease m Behar and Benares as in 
Malwa* This proposal was eoncuired in by Sir Robert Hamilton, whose large experi- 
ence of the &>mbay system as Resident at Indore and controller there of the 
whole of Malwe Opium ti'sffic, gives his opinion a special and a practical value 
Thus the Government of India will cease to be, what it literally is now, the keeper of 
gm-shopB and seller of opium , the deliberate propagator of the worst forms of vice 
among a peQ|de whMn Bir Charles Wood forbids ft to educate , the sole supplier of 
intoxicating drugs to a foreign nation still destitute of the only pnnciple which wdl 
enable it to resist their abuse.’* 

BENEVOLEifCE 

Vart? jsnmis of monay are devoted to objects of chdWty by the 
miayhd, at Ixidia> but m maoy cases the^r betievolence is very mis- 
ditectedlL fibmbay Presideticy is specially noted tar snob jgtfts 
The foObwitig^ih^ew is fiom a Pa^i Newspaper, publi^ed m Bom- 
bay, the jSosf ~ 

^ W# to-^ 4e itite a brief survey of ^e native ohaiitals^ vntiMitions of 

Bombay, llm uvoi^nebt of these are the J^seftjee yedeebhoy %0spitaZ, various 
dispMimiis, ti»e District Benevbleiit Badety’s (Sbxxrmas^las,! also 

dhnramaallM comteetod utt tmnj^as, imoh a* M Sdbli^e ^u^^ath 
8unks «a ti % and witirmoaqitaa The hei^tals, ^dispepsaties^ andrthe ^istn^Bofie- 

^ Aaylumriot^bnite^ t Hoikses for trivCIlers* 
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ValMt dburmtMlb an under deep obligatione to ^ Me 9br JattsetjN 

J0ij«ebhoy) w)u>M ohamties wet^ more than and Are lilta %> be wit- 

■if ffii in eoheolip oauaewaya, roads, tanks, wells, dliTirmasallas, fto Thd *elMwittes of 
Sir Jamsetjee^ It is not oft^ in the power of a single man to rer^t. For a short 
time it woe supposed ^at the rery largeness of Sir Jamsetjee's gifts deterred otherd 
from giving snudler ones , that time, however, is post, and the Parses gentry havt 
•ontnbuted with singular discrimination and liberaUtv to works of chanty Ifaoy 
3^vo now nghtiy inoltided dupensarres and schools for the poor, as amongst the best 
eharitable objects , aeoordmgly we find that the institutions we have mentioned ajbovsi 
are indebted to Government, to the European publio, and to the Parseea, lor the^ 
estabiishmeat and endowment We must except, however, the piujrapoor and tho 
dhmnnasalias in oonneetiou with Hindoo temjAes It ts perhaps not well known to thd 
Bntopean publio that the establishment of the pinjrapoor, s peculiarly Jama mstitu* 
tioA which may be traced to the time of the Emperor Ashoka, was mainly due to thi 
exertions and Jiberslity of the late Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, whose hnmane feelingd 
would not be confined to all classes and creeds of men only, but extended idso to the 
lowest order of beings. The Banias failed to make up the sum assigned to their ahm, 
and the institution is now maintained and has been greatly enriohea by taxes on com 
and otbmr necessaries of life With the exception of the /agguuath Siinkersett Englialt 
tohooU {Mi SwcrU College appears only m t/is Ahiumach) and ^e Sunkersett oharit^ 
able dispensary and the dhurmosalla connected with the temple at Oovalya and also 
^ girls* schools endowed by Setts Muagiildass Nathoobhoy and Bhugwandas, and 
one or two establishments for supplying food to the poor for a day or two by the lato 
Bhaidas Sukhidas and another Bania, we do not know of a single establishment by any 
Hindoo gentleman in Bomb^ that can be adduced as an example of Hindoo liberality 
to an enquiring foreigner The Mumbadavie tank was constructed scores of } ears ago 
dnd so was the Walkeshwar tank A Bama gentleman constructed the Breach Candy 
tank. The miserable temples round Bombadavie belong to the Bauias and one to the 
H <Mi*ble Juggunath Sunkersett The Bhoieshwar temple was constructed by tho 
Shmivie Brahmins and the adjoining temides by a nch tailor and a Purbhoo The 
late 0hakji Dadaji eciistr acted a handsome temple at Breach Candy The 
late iCurumsi RanumUU constructed the singular Hindoo pagoda at BycuUa ^ilway 
station, and this is the only Hindoo gentleman who spent nearly half of his large for« 
tune in oonsttwcting tanks, wells, dhurmsallos, &e The steiw l^ing to the Elej^hanta 
cave were oonstruoted at the expense of this gentleman If to this hat we add a few 
cmidl tempos in Walkoshwur, Girgaum, and Paroll, and the large temples of the now 
notorious Maharajas of the Vatshnavas and of the Maharajas of the Jainas, and a few 
mosques of the Mohammedans, we shall have completed a catalogue of the religious and 
ohaxitable native edifices and establishments of Bombay The Fame undoubtedly shines 
as the most discnmiDating and the most liberal oitiz^, his wealth and numbers are de*- 
ddedly inferior to those of the Hintloo. Are the Hrodons then less liberal and less 
religious than the Parsees ? A careful enquiry will show that the Hindoos aotuMly 
give large sums for what they consider chaiity, and it u only on account of its being 
misdireoted and spread over the sacred places of India that the Hindoo sw|ware ex- 
hausted and little able to contribute to those objects of mviHaed oharities» ouch as 
hbraries, schools and dispensanes it is not an uncommon event in Bombay, when a 
ri^ Hindoo dies, to see sums of mouA^rom twenty thousand to a lakh of rUpres sjpent 
hi the expenses of his funeral ceremdPre in feeding so-called Bft^mansof all sections^ 
not only in BomW but in Catch and Kattyawar, Maruar, or Malwa, at Mathure)| 
Frayag, BenaMi, Gaya and Jagonktb Often, a pMatnent endowment is made for 
the tihstribution of food to, tt is to he regretted, idlers and vagohonds who roam ovof 
Wasious partss of Indit Resents to the priests form a large itOm of the expense . ihi 
low dass of men are superior in arts of fiattery and of exestmg the rdi^us W* 

g uhMU Aecordiog^lhs worship of Brahmans with persontl gifts and endowmelBfti 
> Brahtfianioal embln^ments are inculcated with untiring zeal, perseveranoo 
Imd cunning, unknown perhajis in any^qiUier quarter of the globe. If a Bonto 
widow w disposed to be miaritahie,^ she tstold to present her fifty thousand rupetd 
to the Maharajas, another spends n little fortune in feeding all the vagabond Breh* 
msiisnf Bombay, for no nspectM* BmAsKm would 4ittend such dinnm, Ano^tar 
mia^cts A smul tem|lc stHas^ In add to the numberifss abqdrepfdpknaiiMel 
Mteans cannot taka earr« and n^h <^ts» ididter Pkrfa 4 IbiMi 

IfeMks har money is best applied m all hmr casto peoipU* A film mim maitay^ 
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a bujidred ei^t Fiiitmika to the Farans in mmi dayif^ and afterwiAda aot 
o{3y herself re\i?ii^ixig thetn liberally, but luduciug others to wait ou the saored sfiecta^ 
cle and make uveseuts aooo|*dmg to their poeitian and means* Another proceeds on 
pilgrimageto Puuderpoor or Nai^, to Hathuraor Benares, to HitrdiKar or B^meeh- 
war , there are plaoeli and priests enough to absorb the wealtk of AhidUi^ie or 
Croseua ^We hare only spoken of ^e chaiitably disposed widow^ but an orthodox 
fimdoO with even moderato means makes it a pomt to visit these places of pilgrimage 
at least puce m his lifetime Benares is the road to heaven The dust of ttathurar 
BnJid|iba% the scmie of fCnshna's loves and sports, is greater than heaven to 
VasdmaTa , and the plaoes are carefully taught tobeons tntk nearer to heaven thao: 
BenareSf Hie people of Bombay and other parts of ike Presidency last year proceeded 
to wash their sms in the Qodaven at Kasik and Tnmbuck, the Brahmans of which 
idaoes have become rich enough to 1^ a hte of idleness for the next eleven yearn Thu 
eeene m transferred this year to Wai, and other plaoes on the Krishna The weal^ 
o| Bombay, we are not surprised, has not yet pr^uced any public work worthy of ite 
greatness and nches , the energies of its people in that lespeot are expended on distant 
earned places to convert idle and dissolute Brahmans of Benares and Gaya into profli- 
gate Kawabs. The Khoja merchants have erected tanks and dhnrmsallas m their 
native countries, and are only lately building a school at the nek of having their 
throats out any dav by bigotry and pnestcraft of the worst sort. The Jain cotton 
merchants of Bombay spent two lakhs of rupees this year in pilgrimages to Jama 
sacred places m Kattyawar and Ciitch, and in constructing a Jam temple in the last 
ooiintiy The Mohamedan wastes his energies on the and soil of Arabia m paying 
homage to the Eaba He undergoes toils by sea and laud which prove the rum of 
thousands.^’ 

ThB Editor concludes with the enquiry, who is really charitable ? 

** Is the Sett who drives along the high road, throwing on both sides silver and 
copper change to hordes of miscellaneous beggars who aie sitting lor hours in expec- 
tation of the great man’s carnage chantable ? A person swallows quantities of dirt 
in the shape of gold and silver— the hard earned gams of poor men and women, and 
afterwards goes on pdgnmage to wash away his sins and drinks quantities of some 
unnameable matenaf to dnve off his immatenal sins , is that man chantable ? A per- 
son goes on cheating Government and the public of enormous sums of money, and 
builds ten houses for travellers and feeds one thousind able bodied idlers daily , is he 
chantable ? A person pndes himself upon his catholicity and phdanthropy, and is 
not yet ashamed of dirty work for the sake of jialtry gams , is he chantable^ We 
eould go on extending the hst ad wfimtam, but we forbear Let people catechise 
their own selves, and the rest may be safely left to their own consciences ” 

But, latterly. Native gihtlemen of Bombay have made princely 
donations for veiy praiseworthy objects 

BalL-^The Englishman has the following remarks 
on ikm mode of chanty — 

** Bqlomon says that there is a time to weep. Aid a time to laugh, a time to moun^ 
kn^ a mvue to dance. The good folks of Ca}cud||||lowever. apj>ear to think that it Is 
t0,4o aU these things at once, and accordingll^ being extiemely deprei^ at th# 
#ad owiN® of iike Lianoashire weavers, we m going to solace otuMyes with a Utuo 
jxothiiigootild be more a^ropriate, or more indicative of Ike triuusphs o{ 
dvilisaSofl Hie barbarous Bed Tndmn occasionally favours his admiring 
idth a war dance pnor to engaging his enemy , but this is a very difierent thii^ from 
tl^ Cludalian |4flaisfchr(q[iy of the nineteenth esntury With us the snffenngs of our 
Ic^w&en are iMpraBy associated with waltaes and polkas , and with twpt largn^f 
hearted charity, wludi is cue of the noblest characteristics of the An^o-Ssxon race, we 
pity the poor weaveni, j^y up old gooseberry, Imnds across and down the npddle*” 

^ FEMALES IN INDIA. ^ ^ . 
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brought tcgether, mstead of being treated of separtkteljr ^Roder dif- 
ferent hea^ 

Barly Haniages. — ^The InAvom ’Reformer translates tbe fidlowing 
notice of the marriage of two children from the Pandaerahak j— 'I 

** On the 5th' <d Phalgtin the mamage ol a Rulm Brahman boy of seren yearaf^ 

wag celebrated with all the accompamments of European bands, chandelim, an^ 
^rsKWorka The milk-led btiy, sitting -on the hymeneal seat and not seeimr his mother 
neat!, b^an to cry bride also set up a ory throngh sympathy ^ere was m 

the company « Sircar with a cane, who showed as if he wasgomgto strike thess^v 
at whudi the bnde and bridegroom stopped crying The Bhattaohai^as m the moan^^ 
tnne repeated the mantras and finished the ceremony That night in the bridlh 
chamber the bridegroom continned crying and saying, where is Hatti^a with tdoh 
vehemence that the poor boy made himself hoarse. O 1 Bengal, how hast thon fallen.'*^ 

Widow Be-Mairiage. — ^The movement in favour of this reforxu 
is gradually makmg progress, though much moi'e is said than is dcme* 
A conespondent of the Bengalee gives the following notice of a 
Meeting held in Calcutta — 

“On the 17th instant, a meeting was oonvened at Aherytollah at the premises of 
Baboo Radha Cant Sen, to decide whether widows should be married or i)ot Baboo 
Nnndo Lai Sen was unanimously voted to the chair The Chairman opened the 
meeting with an address which comprehended every argument that justified the 
mamage of Hindoo widows Baboo Romanaiith Law followed the speaker and perused 
the resolutions, which were intended to bind the men of his caste to one unanimous 
practice and defend from excommunication those a ho might have the moral oourage 
to practically sohe the question of widow marriage The more enthusiastic of the 
gentlemen present then eai neatly desired the audience to subscribe their names to the 
paper, in which the resolutions and the conditions of the social compact were eD< 
gromdd This was an hcut of trial It discovered the workings of the minds of the 
persons who honored the nmeting with their presence While the minority approv* 
ing of the resolutions hastened to put their names to them, the majority withdrew 
from the assembly on the wings of the wind ” 

The Mofussilite mentions the following change in a barbarous 
custom — 

** The Maharajah of Putiala is earning an enviable reputation as a reformer. He 
IpMtat a stroke out away by the roots one of the most monstvoua and mhuman cas 
toms which prevail among ^ Khutree sec^ of Hmdoos. Whenever a man dies, tha 
wife must mourn for four years, and during that tune mamtain a miserable aedu^oa , 
she must not eat in public, or uncover Iier face all th^t time. >^th a sofiteiiee, 
tiala has abolished thia and announced that Mtean days shaU sul^ hereafter as the 
limit of such barbarous privatum The contagion of tnis reform haaspsead to PeU4$^ 
tlmli^miBrpeoiaehavebeimeBixuifagsdtoa^ IHthalai^ief for information, 

as to how they should shape thaiv course m sckittoovatmii so oivdiesd and so entir^ 
desirable ” 

ll[!ltilW*“~T^ Hydrabad Coireapandeint of the Ungltskr 
man wn/tes as follows — * * 

have had the amusing speoteele of a mutiny, to obtam their arrears of pmf) 
among the ladies of the kite Sail Khimdiw The house in which they remde oommahah 
the Ohoak, a square m which a mamt is held every evening. The laches stmi«# 
q[natd% of stones and ikade suehrgOoil use d theub ^ shofe atnmMt the Ipoil# 
were closed for the dey, the passa^ of the ih its ncleity ^belmiiled, aiid'iiiy 

ttihrkel held The Kiaam, who medEile ntiilits matter, ithiuitfrKt^rf 
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tXmyniM, wMrewilymoofjplea. Th« ^ITiur 4id DOi piw, I imderaUnd, without tout 
mcdention being dene ; dve or «ix lieeds are eaid to bare been broken*’* 

Tidte to ffittdn T<adi<!m,"-Tbie following extxRot kfrom the 
of In^ • — 

Frere i« i|w»kiiig meet prabewortfay eflbrls m Bombfiy to ladnee tlM wives 
ol the native gentry to meet ber in tmbUo Bombay is a mnch better plaoe lor f 
an espevitnent ^bsm Caleirtta or Madras the native commimlly bemg maeii more 
pobHoapirited and en^btttned The Indu JPrukask, translated in n Bombay paperv 
rewenks on tile pbniMN.<< the great drawbar is that Bladw Mtes are not e^eatsd* 
They do not know bow to sit or behave in a durbar Keiilve ladies will only stare ak 
eatii 4tiier and idt silent The oase u diffisrent with European ladies They arenlewr 
and intelligent, jdfidled in danouig, musio, and the due arts. When sneh opposite 
n^iws are mixed together^ it is not possible that mutual sympathy should iwidcmi in^ 
each other ** The zenana system according to which, in Calcutta, English ladies visit 
Hindoo iamthes and teach them, succeeds in Calcutta but it n^utres on the pm*t of 
eu<di ladies a knowledM of the vernacular, whudi few with the cares of married life 
can af^ird to acquire 

The difficulty about ignorance of the native language may be 
overcome by an interpreter Lady Frere subsequentiy visited some 
native ladies of rank at Poona, accompanied by a pupil of the 
Free Church Mission Female Boarding School acquainted wifk 
English and Marathi 

The Indmn Mxrror states that at the opening of the Victona Gar- 
dens, Bombay, Lady Frere gave expression to the following 
sentiments . — 

** I hope that numy of my fnends amongst the young native ladies around me will 
ivehse the pleasure which Snglish ladies midin their gardens, and i^hudi no lady m 
her domiiiions enjoys more than tier Most Gracious Majesty whose name these gar- 
dens will in future bear ** 


Female Education 

ITative Efibrts. — ^The Indian Beformer thus describes the state 

of thm^ in Bengal — 

** In the progreuiva development of the Bengah character, the volubility of the 
tongue may be prectmtated into energy of action, hut, lu the meantime, its prevaUmg 
ehaiwrterl^ is vapid talk One of our national poets, desonbiug the character of a 
certain itimvidnal, says — ^ iSFt was mountain-Hke »» words^ »a dseas mttstard nsed Itke ” 
It is not too much to say that, in tbow words is comprehended the predominant fea- 
ture el our national character We have no doubt that, under the induences of sound 
rducatibn, of improved social institutions, and of a pure fattb, the national cbArscter 
<4 the Bengali wUI undergo a glorious transfarmatioii , but, in tiie meantime, its chief 
ebarictenstic is words, words, worda Of this tendency of our national character we 
•hall now give one Illustration For the last forty years and more we ^ve been talk- 
ing at ap immense rate on the ben<^fits of lemale education Were that tatk reduced 
to writing* it wofitld probably cover miles of fooleoin At tliia mbment tliat*H«bjset la 
dieonssed in every Debating Club in the land— ana in Calcutta there are as many 
C^ubs at there are lanes in it What bks been the result of tins eude^ts talk v 
MiL Iwe late Honlile Mr. Bfthune forth the greatest e?(ertioiis for the edusatiou 
cl Hiiuihi gurla in Oalouttn. {ferMsed a handsome edi^oe in the natl^e j>artafthe 
ler n^gb^'ecboo), engnged the services of an accomplished Lady Superintendent 
andabtegubordinste teachers for it, and in its rules and regulations respected every 
Htbre enstom and prejadhw What encouragement did that benevcdent man reoeiva 
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h0m onfeiw m Um aobte worl; on wbioh ^ ^ Why, 

l^fkvttieli, WUh « lew honorable exeeptions, for the mosi looheil' ett eoheme 
with cold mpathy, end w>me even pnt obAtnolec in the way 2 ^end m 
SdNool i« at {tpeneoft attended only by about fifty girls. Hahf a ouArnyM haa 
ail^uisiiehlienderjief^oitiumtes^ ^ 

hx Decembef, 1862, Baboo Kissory Ohund Mittra, at a Meei^g 
<rf tbfi B^thuiie Sooety, delivered a very able lecture on, " Hindu 
Women, and tbeir connexion with the improvement of the countaty.^ 
Aimong jftiose present were the Oeutenant-Governor of Bengal aUiS 
tiQnie cih&t members of the Legislative Council, as well as many 
and Babooe. The native speakers censured their countvv*' 
men for their empty talk on the subject ; they declared that the 
t^me for action had coma So much enthosiasin was displayed, 
that a stranger would have supposed that the hour of tlie dehver* 
ance of India’s daughters had drawn nigh Alas, alas, the result 
accorded with what the Rev Dr Duif, the Chairman of the meein 
ing. said had been the case for upwards of thirty years 

Hadeas — There are a few female Schools in Madras supported 
by Native Associations and attended by tlie children of respectable 
fimihes 

Bombay — More has been done by the people themselves for Fe-r 
male Education in Bombay than in any other part of India. The 
Parsees have taken the lead There are four Day-Schools in Bom- 
bay, attended by 625 pupils Foui of the teachers are Native Fe- 
males, formerly pupils Parsee Ladies have not only given liberal 
dcmatious to the School Fund, but in some cases have visited and 
examined the Schools There are also Female Schools at Surat and 
one or two other places attended by about 300 children 

There are three Marathi and two Gujarati Schools, attended by 
408 pupils, supported by a few leading members of the Hindu com- 
munity The expense of the Gujarati Schools is borne by one gen- 
tleman, Mangaldas Nathubhoi, and what is still more pleasing, his 
daughter is one of the pwils. One of the most promising features 
of Female Education in Bombay is, that the Schools are attended by 
the children of the first rank pa Native society Sir Bartle Frare 
presided at the last Fubhe j^^aminaiion 

TNooMb SiSiooIb. — ^I n Bengal there are 15 Girls’ 
Schools, attetided by 530 pujnls, receiving grants-in-aid In the 
tfprth Prov^m/tee "^Schoob for females are progressing Thoee^ 
in ihandghboarhood of Agra are 17 in number, and are weu attend 
ed O^er GSrls^ Sshoola are to be found in the Etah, Mynpoori, 
Shlibjebanpore Districts , added to this is the fact that many of 
Government Village Sih^ls are now attended by girls as well as 
boys.” In GndSfe «ie Schdpl established at Ludmow, thfough ihe* 
personal exertions of Colonel Abbott, for the education of the datfgJI-* 
tm of Europeans and Eurasians, .continues to flourish. In the 
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female schools have increased m number fremi 38 to ; 
pupils from 81t to 1^12 34 of tiie schools, attonded by 

1^(152 pupils, are in the Jullundhar District all the i^ildren, exc^t 
40 Hindus, are Mahomedans. The best of these schools has 
been thus reported on by a Iiady who inspected it — 

“ The native lady in charge, Hyat Bibi, wae greatly deserving of commendation-. 
Bhe Mta a well mannered, intdligent person, and appeared to have perfect contrql 
over her sobolara The elder girls read several Persian and Hindustani books, among 
others the Gulistan The little impiis were all clean and well dressed, hlany of the 
Schools have been provided with an instructress in needle a ork, and the girls have 
begun in learn vrriting This was an innovation , the general opinion being that there 
might not be much harm in women learning to read bo^drs, hut that they could not 
possibly make a good use of writing ** My visits and the little presents 1 made 
them, seemed to create a great excitement, and immediately after my departure, Some 
30 or 40 little girU enrolled themselves as scholars ”♦ 

These Schools owe their origin to the exertions of Captain 
Elphinstone, the Deputy Commissioner They show what might 
he done if the Officers of Government throughout the country took 
a similai mteiest The Bombay Administration Report contains 
no reference to female education In Madras the Mission Schools 
aided by Government contain 4,132 pupils, of whom 978 are 
Hindus, 33 Mahomedans, and the remainder, Christians 

In 1861, the Ceylon Government supported 5 Superior Girls’ 
Schools, 10 Anglo- Vernacular Girls’ Schools, and 6 Vernacular Girls’ 
Schools, attended by 882 pupils 

Girls learning with Boys. — In the Report on Education in the 
North-West Provinces the following passage occurs — 

The joflueooe of the Halqabandi (circuit) system is drawing girls as well as boys 
together for instruction. In the Bulandshahr district 23 girls attend at four different 
pchools with the boys In Budaon there are a le\% In Shabjehanpore more thaa 
30 girls, of ages varying from 5 to 10, are found m the Halqabandi schools.** — ^p. 80 

This is common in many Mission Schools In Madras some res- 
pectable Natives themselves proposed that a school for girls should 
oe under the same roof as one foi boys The advante-ge is, that 
their brothers can take them to and from School 

It is desirable on many accounts that this system should be en- 
couraged In itself, till the children reach a certain age, it <he 
best plan. When tlie schools are properly conducted, both hoys 
and girls benefit by the arrangement There are special reasons 
for it also m India It is a matter of extreme difficulty to qbtain 
qonmetent female teachers In many cases the Schoolmaster’s wife 
might be able to teach needlework to iiie girk for an hour or two 
a day, though she might neither have time nor ability to take entire 
charge of a mrls’ school Another reason is, that it wouJd gradually 
tend to breede down the seclusion oi the Zenana system 


* Gencrsl Admimfitratioii Report, 1861 d2 para 82 
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For girls somewhat advanced separate mstruction is preferable. 
Tliere are greater difficulties connected with their with the 

boys , they should study at least one class-book coQtaining lessons 
on dom^tic management, , and they require more lame for 
needlework. 


yiaftjftyi Female Schools —The following statement, shewing the 
progress of Female Education during the last ten years, is ^bken 
ftom the Statistical Tables by Dh Mullens — 


Puptls m Day Schools 
1862 3862 

BengHl . • 669 1,031 

N. W P and Punjab 242 879 

Bombay . . 1,222 1,167 

Madras ... 6,639 8,968 

Ceylon .. 2,747 3,844 


Puptls in Boarding Schools* 
1862. 1862 
830 946 

176 719 

101 269 

1,470 2,019 

203 146 


Total . 11,619 16,899 


2.779 4,098 


The total number of pupils has increased from 13,298 in 1852 
to 19,997 in 1862 There is one very gratifying change Formerly 
the Hindu girls nearly all belonged to the lowest grades of society, 
and their attendance was secuied by pecuniary rewards Now, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, some of them are of respectable 
parentage, and instead of receiving any thing from the Missions,/ 
they pay school fees This is the case even with Muhammadan 
girls attending the schools of the Free Church at Poona 


Training Class for Native Widows.— As a rule every female m 
India mames Great difficulty has been found in obtaining the 
services of female teachers Sometimes their husbands cannot be 
employed in the villages where the schools are required ; domestic 
cares are often another obstacle Hence it has been proposed to 
turn to account the large class of Native widows Their situation 
IS frequently very wretched, and they would gladly ofler themselves 
for employment It is true that their reputation for morality 
among the Hindus is by no means high Still, if they have enjoyed 
a good Christian education, and are carefully selected, they may be 
made use of with advantage Mrs Blumhardt of the Church 
Mission, Krishnagur, Bengm, gives the following encouraging 
descriptioii of a tradning class for widows . — ' 

X am m(»t Uumbful to say tb&t, up to tho proseni tune, everythuig hsm gone ^ 
moat eatis^otonly, you wul be glad to bear that no disappointment of a painful 
nature bae obetrueted' tmr work, although fears had been expressed about the praetiSb** 
bdity of snob an nndertiiku^, and we bare every reason to hopy that, wbdt the 
blessing And juduuous managen^nt, re moy be able to tram up female teachers, 
are Just now so much m demand for schools aod private families. 

We baVnnot^ been able tCeoHeot as lifany Widows fiom our district as wlbepm 
have wished, and one of the reasons is, timt we can,^ a mattm* of eonrsej only mem 
such widows who have been iireviously brought up in some one of our mission schools, 
and conBequcntly posbcss ahoady the grotmawork of education, upon which wc can 
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Puru^ iMt ynr we bad dv# widoim on the Itat, but of t^em hntnn 
^iSdont in inteUeot^ we permitted her to ^ home, niter receiving inatmnlion neu 
«npp^ for nbottt m months. Another widow dame to ua only a few days ago^ whom 
we now keep on ptobatien, till we receive further particulars about her charaeter from 
the Miscionary from whose ’Hiatnot aha cornea , ao that with her we have now dve 
widowa on the hat This la only a amall begmuing, but we are greatly encouraged in 
this new sphere of labour ** 

** The mode of instructing these women is as follows --Each of them takes m the 
morning a email doss of the infant school children, to teach them the first rhdimenti 
pi the ianguagOf or to read easy books with them From nine to ten A M. the chil- 
dren receive instruction in Uie gallery un ranons subjects, and these women in turn 
take the lead in giving these lessons, by which they gam practice In the afternoon, 
the widows receive private instruction for three hours, in the Bible, Anthmetic, Geo- 
graphy, Hilary, and other useful knowledge The report of this small institution has 
already become a little known among tne natives , and, only the other day, an 
appUoatlon was made to us for one of these widows by a very respectable 
native aemindar, about forty miles away from this, who wishes to engage her ser- 
vices in his own family My husband is just now corresponding with this native gen- 
tleman, and wishes to know on what terms he would receive such a widow, and what 
protection she would have to expect from him, Ac Another application for a female 
teacher we had the other day from a respectable native m the town here . and this 
place IS now supplied by the wife of a Christian teacher, both of whom were brought 
up in our schools 

** March 20tk — Since I last wrote, one of the widows has left ns, and is now usefully 
engaged in a female school as teacher m a village called Grinehar, which is about two 
days^ journey from this. The school was opened by a respectable native, and the Mis- 
sionary at Berhampore, Mr Bradbury, has appointed her brother preacher in the 
same village, so that she will have both the protection and comfort of having a rela- 
tion near her Our prayers have followed her and we trust she will be the means of 
bnnsing many Hindoo daughters to the knowledge of the truth that is in Christ Jesus 
We have now five widows under instruction, and' we hope that before long the number 
will be increased even to twelve 


Zenana Schools — Miss Mullens reports as follows — 

** We visit every week eleven bouses There are 74 women under instruction 
A few of these have begun learning Euglish , but we do nut allow this till they have 
thoroughly mastered Benmli reading The women this year paid a good deal for their 
materi^ for work, and three families from the beginning of next year are to pay for 
their carriage hire All the women give us a warm wmoome whenever we go, and a 
great many are learning that education is a precious thing which they wish to possess 
A Native Chnitian woman visits these with me, and in many of the houses reads and 
explains the Bible Though no positive fruit has yet been seen, we hope it will be. 
The interest is deepening not only in ordinary things, but ;n Christianity itself.^ 


Otiber efforts are made in (Meutta in connection wiUt the Femsde 
Kormal School and ihe Church Missionary Society Dr Mullens 
ftates that there are in Calcutta 25 Zenanas regularly visited, and 
least two hundred ladies under instruction and a hundred £^ls 

Mm Sewell, of the London Mission, commenoed a Zenana, 
School at Bangalore A highly respectable Brahmani widow, a for- 
tter Wite the teacher Before a month had ea^ired hereaste- 
|)eople raised budi a storm of opposition, that «he was intunidated 
end declined gerng on with it. Tne Brahman, in whose lumee the 
w^ool met, WM ^oevialed upon to allow hit daughter, 12 years of 

3 ;e, who had been a pupil in the Mission Sc^hool, to act as teacher 
IS nsweE reports : — . 


Fmalc Mtmonary IntclUffenccPf July) I8$2r 
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This has snoceedsd to some esteut* but she is too young to do M well as Vi • 
t»Oiild wisfau Sixteen Bfahtum^ girls, one Rajput, aud two iaolls atteiMd^ On ^ oo« 
eawLoti we to<^ with os a respectable and educated native Chnstltii WoKnMti lo a 

Uttle of the work, al<io thiukiag her presence would be a great advantsgO'to ooir youth«^ 
teacher. The children acre delighted with her quiet aild gentUr 
with their own better progress , but the parents took offenoe^ and it Wh8 W^ 
patting a stop to the schom j 

** This effort though small at present, bnogs us into oontaot with sevelld nativa In'* 
dies whom we could not reach in any other way, and whose influence is great Wit^ 
some of them fancy needle work is attractive while a few despise it and think hi^Jt 
of book knowledge Besides regularly visiting these plaees once a week we visit teveril 
families occasionally, conversing and reading with them. Some of these visits hSve 
been mteresting and pleasant, and have been well received.** 

IntercoTirfle dturing Temrs^ &c — ^The wives of Missionaries who 
accompany their husbands on preaching tours, may find valuable 
opportunities for reaching Native Females The Rev, J Fuchs, 
Snares, writes — 

** Another circumstance worth mentioning on account of its novelty was that of the 
women coming to Mrs Fuchs The first day she accosted some that were passing by, 
who after a little hesitation came up to her and sat down on a carpet, where Mrs j^chs 
commenced to converse with them on different subjects, which tnev could understand, 
and showed them Bible juctures These women returning to the village made it 
known; what they had seen and heard, whereupon the women, that and the next day, 
came in large numbers from 20 to 80 at a time, and the following day three or four, 
but from morning till evening, and some came every day They spoke witl^t 
reserve of their household affairs, their children and also of their sorrows and triais 
One m particular 8|)oke of her inconsolable gnef of having lost all her children, 
having only one grandchild remaining She and the other women present were 
vety much struck by hearing, that the true God, whom the Christiana worship, was 
near to them, that iQ prayer they could teU him all their griefs, and after this life were 
permitted to live with him, when he would wipe off their tears frorm their eyes, set them 
free for ever from all sufferings, and reunite them with those whom they IqVed on 
earth. This was a thing, they said, they had never heard of and confessed, that 
they live without hope in the world ** 

Mrs Fuchs mentions the following suggestion as having been 
made to her . — 

Yesterday, when a party of native ladies, who had listeiied attentively to the word 
of God, were going away, a very nice elderly one asked me, how it was I did i)|Ot wear 
a nose nng T 1 told her it was not the custom in my country, and that the Bible told 
us to thmk more of the embellishment of our hearts by mraoe, than the adornment of 
our persons. ** WeU,** she saiiL ** we had no idea that t&fe was a oountiy in which 
mce Ifedies, hve without nose rags , but now,*’ she added, In a coamng way, ** now 
you know where to get one, do put one on your nose, you wiB see how beautintl it wiB 
make you.” 

The Xioodiana Mission Report contains the following passage ; — 

Ifrs. Orbison (Bawid Pindi){has commenced going to the river side in the momums, 
to read ami talk to the women who assemble there to bathe and fetch water Tto 
seeiqs to sttooeed better than going to th«r bouses, and is praeticabis Wherea lismie 
school is not.** ^ 

IncealiYe to Femak Edncatioii — ^Tbe Rev J. &«dbiwy, ;^r- 
liampore, thus notices a fovorable change whiclji has b|ken pla^to 
some eartent 
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** Now mftny appreciaU education, perhaps not so much for itself as for the ad van* 
ta^es which accompany it , The higher class cannot any longer dispense with it, as 
imhOut it they cannot maintam their present posiUon in society, for if their daughters 
continue unmatructed they must marry in famdies much below them^ because the 
students of our Schools and Colleges, who are conducted through every branch of 
learning, are declining, it is said, to receive as wives those who are unfit to be their 
oompawons in civihs^ life. Over the mmds of a people who are keenly alive to 
their s«^ular interest, this consideration will have a powerful mfiuence , mammon is 
their pnncipal dmty, and to attain worldly advantages which can in no other way be 
reachm, they will oiscard usages that have been revered for ages, and have the female 
members of their households educated that they may be allied to persons not inferior 
to them in wealth and station/’ 

If educated young men declined to many ignorant women, much 
would be done for the advancement of female education. 

SOCIAL REFORM 

The following Lecture, delivered by Mr Karsandas Mulji before 
the Budhivard^ Society, Bombay, will give an idea of tne topics 
engaging ibe attention ol native Reformers, and the mode in which 
they are advocated It may be mentioned that the reumon at 
Dr Wilson s, was held in honor of the lecturer 

GiBNTLEMiN,— I beg to make a few observations on reform The subject is 
importani;, and well worthy of our oonsideratioQ. I must admit my inability to do 
justice to it. It 18 not my intention at present to dwtll much upon ea<^ of the points 
of Reform I wish to draw your attention only to the most important of them Let 
us consider what these are We shall also consider, why is there a general dislike of 
Befoim among our people ? What Reform has beeu effected wibhm ttiese few years ? 
What yet reraams to be effected ? And lastly, what means should be used for its 
thoroi^h and universal introduction among us ? 

First, then, what aie the pnncipal points of Reform ? There are some customs 
amongst us which are pernicious , some aiagraceful, and others most prejudicial to our 
moral and social interests These wo should try to abolish Again, those customs of 
the cmhzed nations which are truly beneficial we should try to introduce among us 
You may perhaps ask what are those customs that we should put away anti those that 
we should adopt 1 You may further inquire, why it did not occur to our forefathers 
that some of their customs were most injurious , and why did they net select the 
useful ones of civilized people ’ I beg leave to ei^plain bnefly this matter It is 
because our forefathers hvea in ages different from ours. It may be that some of the 
customs which we now find hurtful were not so in their times It is probable that in 
reference to others they have committed blunders We must admit t^t men are 
liable to err. Some years ago it was the law of England that persons who committed 
forgery should pay the pemdty of their life The law remained lU force for many 
yeaiu, and several j^rsons wwe put to death for this ofibnoe When English people 
first becalzm rulers of this land, Maharaja Nandkoomar, a native chief, was the first 
victim of the law Had the English people thought of ^henng to this emel punish* 
inent, mmply because their forefathers had enacted it, wh^ sho^d we have uiought 
of them aUd iheir Justice ? But they kuew that their forefathers who framed that 
law weremen, and not lutalhble beings, and consequently were hable to fall into 
errors. We must then take the same view of the case befi)re us. Our forgathers 
®*Ting men, ^nd if they have committed any blunders is it right that we blmdly 
follow them in raeset You will at once join me m aajaug, “ If they have erred in 
any matt^, let us tiy to amend it ” 

Now, then, what are those customs which we should abolish, and those which we 
should introduce * 

1 custom of ewdjf mo9*rtaffe$ — It is the chief source of all our social evils and 

d^eueratlon It is to its pernicious influence that we owe the want of sufilcient 
physical strength and mentM energy We often hear of British statesmen of seventy 
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aad eighty yeara old debating m Parliament with great forde and energy Where 
ehall we Und eucli men amongst us ^ Look at our boys of fifteen and jieyenteen» and 
gwls of twelve and thirteen yeara of age Several of them become parents at that 
early age What vigour and energy could be expected from the children of under aged 
parents ? Cmnpare our children with those of Europeans in point of health Ours are 
generally pale and weak , whilst those of Europeans aie lobust and strong If we do 
not take immediate steps to prevent early mamages, 1 shudder to think of muoh Utter 
degeneration that- awaits ns 

2 Caste Sifsiem, — This abominable custom is a ternble stroke to union and nation- 
idity India cannot boast of one imited nation Divided and subdivided as we are in 
multitudinous sects and tribes, we can have no sympathy with one another as a nation., 

W hen the different classes of a community have no social intercourse with each othen 
how can we expect them to have fellow feeling amongst them ? So long as this awful 
system exists, so lotig there will be no union, no paf^otism, and no reform Caste as 
It exists now was not known in the Vedio age It is true that there were m those 
days four divisions of people, but these were on account of their diliereut professions , 
and people of one division could freely dine and intermarry with those of another 
I recommend to your notice the Prize Bssy on “Caste,” by the well known Gujrht 
Poet Dalpatr&m Dhy&bh&i 

3 Heavy expenses on marriage and death occasions — Our people incur heavy ex- 
penses on marriage and death occasions. Th^ give large feasts to their caste fellows, 
and feed large numbers of idle Biahmans. Owing to this they seldom enjoy affluent 
position foi any length of time Whatever they have earned by dtligehoe and industry 
they squander away on these oooasions A blacksmith or a cultivator who by haro^ 
working collects a few hundred or a thousand rupees in his life time, spends away 
ueaily all, and sometimes, more than what he possesses Several of them incur heavy 
debts As long os this custom evists, we shall not become an opulent people 

4 Keeping onr females in pmUd or zandnd — This custom has been evidently 
borrowed from the Mussulmans Why should our females, who are gifted with 
the organs of sight and faculties of mmd, be locked up in roqms ? Why not allow 
them to enjoy public amusements ? Why not allow them to take the benefit of the 
open air, and observe the woiks of nature and art’ By keeping them in paiddt 
we keep them as ignorant as the savage people Unless we give them proper 
liberty, then minds will never be cultivated, and consequently we shall have no 
domestic comfort and happiness 

5 Loading children with ornaments — We lead wicked persons into temptation 
hy loading our children with ornaments We often hear of unprincipled men, not 
uufrequently are they domestic servants, putting innocent children t^i death in order 
to obtain the ornaments on their ])er8ons Let us rather decorate the minds of our 
children with education than their bodies with ornaments of perishing gold and silver 

0 Allowing om females to vmt the temples qf evil-minded gums — I speak more in a 
moral than religious point of view The acts of these gums are well known to the 
public , and now it remains with us to stop our females visiting their tem^iles There 
will be no improvement m our moral state till ^s demoralizing custom is abolished 
for ever, 

7 Beading hi easts whxn death occurs — ^This and some other customs are disgraceful 
to notice On the oaoasion of death our females boat their breasts in open streets 
Most of them take out the uppei part of their Sans (dress), and keeping half their 
breasts open, beat them with both their hands Some of them jump whilst beating 
and cry hde / hde / And all this is done^openly * What a sbam^nl sight it is to be 
hold Even onr Shethids allow their females to join in this hateful scene 

8 Our marriage ceremonies —Moat of our mamage ceremonies are not only untie 
cessary but shameful They have not the slightest sanction even in the Shtistras 
They are di£forent m difierent sects. In one sect of the Daxnees the bride-gioom and 
the bride are made to sleep on a bed m si^ of all those wlui attend the marriage Jiarty 
Again, the females of the Gujarati and Kutohee Hindus slug in the presence of their 
fatners, brothers, and other male relatives most mimoral songs Again on the ooea* 
eion of the first pregnancy^ a female is made to appear loaded with ornaments m a 

he assembly, and being seated on a broad chair placed m the middle, she receives re- 
sents from her mot^ These and other ceremonies of the same nature should be 
forthwith abolished, 

9 Stipefstitious Most of our cutienui are based more or less ufon mece 
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whllat aonM aife mtimateily oonneeted with aatroIoKy, and all aorta 

ollmfigltiarythiaga. Ifodem arts and soiaooea have thrown a good deal of tight on 
^tiheae i^bjeota, and it is clear as anything that artful and cunning persona in cmer to 
earn their livelihood practise deceit tinder the names of astoclogy, mtigie^ hocus poous, 
ho. Ihe ouatoms which have a dureot conneotioa with these superstitions do a great 
deal of mischief. 

1 will now draw your attention to some of the customs of the oim^iidl i;^ons which 
ought to be mtroduced among us 

1 Cfiikge and UnwerHty Education ^Our people do not pay mueh attention to the 
subjen^ of ednoatioh. ^Diev have just begun to appreciate its advantages, and send 
their children to onr schools But school education after all is merely elementary We 
should aim at Some^ng more Our people always show a great anmety to get their 
children marnad. They would incui large debts for this object They consider it as 
their itet and m^ inmrtant duty towi^s their childrm But with civilized nations 
the case is otherwise They think that their first duty towards their children is to give 
them a sound ami liberal ^ucation. They will nOt hesitate even to incur debt on &at 
account. They care very little for the marriages of their children It is more the 
husmess of the children when they come to age to think of marriages If our people 
spent as much money m educating their children as they dom marriages, what a hap- 
py day it would be for India I 

2 Emaie EdnjoatMn — We have introduced the custom of educating our girls , but 
what our girls receive is no education save the art of reading and writing They at^ 
tend sohoms at eif^t or nine years of a^, and leave before eleven or tweh e Their at- 
tendance even during this short period is very irregular Then what great results can 
we expect from this. What we desire and want is Female Educahon Let us take 
further ste^ and educate our females Let private classes and special meetings be 
opened for leetures So long as our females remain in ignorance, so long our social 
state and position will not be improved For instance when we try to effect any re. 
form in our own females, they are the first to raise a hue and cry They will try every 
means to frustrate oi^ object , and if we insist U[)on them the result would 1^ quar- 
rels and ill feelings. This is our state , and nnloss we take measures to improve their 
minds and drive their superstitions notions, we shall not succeed mnoh in the cause Of 
Reform Let us then educate them if we really desire to elevate our country 

3. Foreiffn Travde — Why should not our people visit England and other civilized 
countries of the world ? I beg to bring to your notice an essay on this subject which I 
read in 1851, and was published by this Society I hope the day is not far off when 
we will see severed Hindu mercantile firms established in London and other towns of 
Englimd. No sooner these firms are established the a ay will be opened Our people 
have established themselves as merchants m Arabia, Zanzibar, Mozambique, &c , and I 
do not see wl^ they should object to visit England and other countries of Europe 

4» Widow Ho marnatfe — The suflR^nngs of our young widows are beyond aesenp- 
tion The sins which these widows oouimit form a ^eat curse on the Hindu nation 
They procure abortion and commit infanticide m order to avoid shame and disgrace as 
well as exoommunioation. These enormities are shocking to the feelings of good and 
right thinking persons. The Almighty will never be pleased with our people, and our 
mmul and sooud state wiU not improve so long as these enormities are allowed to exist 
Oh ! the feelings of humamty of our people have become blunt b^ the constant occur, 
renoen of these crimes 

These are the principal subjects for Reform Let ns now consider why people have 
generally a dislike for Reform Its origin is tins. Most peojfie like to see old things 
oontmu^ and they have a dislike to innovatmns They give preference to ^ings 
which kre daily pieaent to their sight The Katchi people, for instance, like io see their 
females put on thick nose nags, as thick as our little finger The Moc^ (shoemakers) 
and Lowanac hke td see their females put on thick pieces wood m the holes of their 
ears puiposely made to hold them They like these things because their *eye8 are 
aocuatmi^ to see them Before steamboats and steam-cama^ were brought into 
general Usc» a cry was raiserl in England as well as in India against them. The 
majority of the people were opposed to introduce new system of maohmeiy But no 
•ooner it was put in practice, they not only liked it but began to take advantage 
of It Im Ukemanw the aii^nty of people oppoee Reform till it is out of their eight 

Let us now consider what reform is effected and what still remtdns to be Rented, 
The rcMdt of the past few years if not quite satwfsetory Is stiU very encouraging. 
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People have begnn to think on the subject of Reform It has beoom^ a general topio 
amongst them. Mai^of thorn yet speak against it, butth^ UiXk ana discuss it 
among themselves Tlus is inde^ a sign of progress Again, those tir)io were on the 
side m Reform, but had not suifacient coinage to speak publicly on some subjects 
coaneoted with it, do now without hesitation express their candid opinion with reel'd 
to it. The power of the religious guides and of the threat of exoonimninoatijm is 
almost at an end Desire foi education is increasing The system of teaching girls 
IB being inti^uced 1 remember a striking instance of the change which has been 
wrought upon tbe minds of the people. When meetings were first held to discuss 
the subfect of female education there was a great excitement m our community. 
About the year 1852 when Professor 0£t<h[bhai Naorozji delivered a lecture on the 
subject before this Budhivardhak Society, a certain Bama raised strong objections, 
and abused both the Professor and his friends who advocated such a relonn I’hat 
very mau now sends his own daughter to one of our girls’ schools. This indeed is a 
most gratifying sign 

But muoh remains yet to be done Our moral and social state is not a whit better 
than it was some years ago. We should take proper steps to effect this Some of our 
friends say that “ Reform like every other thing is a work of time But time alone 
Could do nothing We must be up and doing, and time will really be not far ofT 

Let us now consider what are the proper means to effect Reform. First, some of 
our fnends should study the Shdstim because on all the subjects of social and moral 
reform our people consult them If we study them, we shall be able to satisfy our 
fnends with respect to them. Secondly, let us try to circulate cheap books and tracts 
Thirdly, let a female class be formed Fourthly, let us not only advocate but put in 
practice as much reform as we possibly can Fifthly, let ns assist those w ho are 
engaged in this work Sixthly, let us have union among ourselves Let ns for this 
end meet frequently with each other Our present position is very unfortunate 
We seldom come together except in a meeting like this, which sometimes does not 
take place for months together Thei’e are certain reforms which could be effected 
on extraordinary occasions, such as marriage, death, &c But on these occasions we 
never think of going to a friend who is surrounded by those who entertain opposite 
views. There is no one near him to eacouiage him in the right direotion The poor 
friend is obliged to submit to the time honoured customs to please those by wliom 
he 18 surrounded Unless we prep ire ourselves to assist one another, theie is very 
little chance of advancement Thou, let us, dear friends, unite and do our utmost 
to promote the cause of Reform — Hambad 


PART III. INTELLECTUAL. 
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Hindrances to Progress. — Government Education is gradually 
extending In 1862, Mr S Laiug, increased the vote proposed for 
Education, Science, and Art, by f 146,453, making it up to half a 
million sterling Of this sum j 6100,000 was not expended Two 
causes have partly contnbuted to this The Educational Budgets, 
m some cases, were not sanctioned for months^ after the money had 
professedly been voted Hence th^ Directors were kept in uneei- 
tainty and could not increase the expenditure on t$e new scale 
The rui\jab Director writes as follows . — 

** And here I m 9 » be permitted to say a word m to the inconvenience the Depart- 
ment is now suffering from the uncertainty as to the Educational assignment for the 
current year, even at the close of May 1862 1 have been to great trouble in looking 

out for candidates for the new posts which I hope to provide for uqt of that, and fully 
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expected that those i¥ith whom I have made provisional arrangement would be able to 
](nn the Department ere this Hus delay, however, will no doubt make ^em look 
for other employment Beport, 1861-6^ p 9. 

It ns to be hoped i^at Sir Charles Trevelyan will amend this 
wretched system To claim credit for large grants for Educational 
purposes, and to withhold sanction so long as to render it impossible 
to expend them, iS unworthy of the British Government It is 
also most injurious to business Instead of budgets being sanctioned 
two or three months after the commencement of the year, authority 
should be given an equal penod in advance Though this would 
occasion some pressure of work at the commencement, it would 
greatly &ciUtate operations ever afterwards 

A still greater liindrance to progress is, that the Grant-m-aid Rules 
have apparently been so framed as to effect the smallest amount of 
good, and to throw the greatest obstacles in the way of applica- 
tions They will be noticed more at length hereafter 

Public Instruction Reports. — Much time and expence would be 
saved by punting only summaries of the Statistics of Schools of an 
inferior grade, arranged in Zillahs The Statistical Tables should 
also bp prepaied on a uniform plan, to admit erf comparison In the 
Madras Presidency only the meagre statement given in the General 
Administration Report is now issued This is insufficient 

The Universities. — The following table gives the prmcipal Exa- 
mination lists of the three Universities — 
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Uniwrsity Professorships — The following are the prmcipal re- 
solutions passed on tins subject by the Senate of the Calcutta Um- 
versity : — 

Proposed by ISr Mooat, (seconded by Mr Atkmsoti and earned. * 

“That without questioning the soundness of the opinion, that it may hereafter be 
desirable to make special arrangements in some special sul^eots, the Senate in 
consideration of Universi^, wish, in common with all the Faculties, to abstai n. 
from recommending that any iTofeBsorship should be at onee established, or special 


C. denotes Candidates, P passed. 
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d«gr«M oonlemd by th« Umversity, m connexion with any special subject not 
mduded in the course of study contemplated by some one now existing Phcnlty. 

“ Proposed by CoL Strachey and seoouded by Dr Goodeve 
That doubts having been expressed reading the position of the University, as 
apparency determined by the Act of the Legislature under which the University is 
constitutedy ^e Senate are of opinion, that no present practice result can arise, miin 
pressing the consideration of any proposal to establish Professorships under the 
direction of the University authorities 

** 2 At the same time, the Senate are of opinion , that in the present condition of 
Collegiate Education m the Bengal Presidency, the foundation of Lectureships or 
Professorships in relation with the University, though not under the direction, for the 
benefit on equal terms of the students of all ColTeges and Institutions, and of in^ 
dmduals, is au object m itself desirable , though it would be premature to discuss the 
exact system under which such Professorships should be managed, or to attempt to 
decide all the subjects for which they may hereafter be provided 

“ 8 lliat the foundation of such Professorships must probably for some time at 
least rest with the Gk>vemment, but that the institution of endowments from private 
sources, independent of the Government, is an object much to be desired , and that 
the Senate recommend it, as worthy of the consideration of the Native public, and as 
deserving of all possible encouragement by the Government 

“ 6 That with a view to taking a first step in the direction thus pointed out, the 
Senate recommend the Government to found a chaii of Natural and Expei imental 
Philosophy, on the general footing indicated in Resolution 2, leaving it to the Govern 
ment to determine, under what regulations the mstruction to be given by the Professor 
may most usefully be earned on ” 

Classical Languages. — The famous Minute of Macaulay gave a 
severe blow to Orientalism, with its Medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English fanier, — Astronomy, which would move 
laughter in girls at in English Boarding School , — History, abound- 
ing with kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years 
long, — and Geography, made up of seas of treacle and seas of butter 
The Calcutta Senate, however, have recently substituted Sansciit 
and Arabic for the vernaculars in the University Examinations aftei 
Matriculation Pursuing such a course, it may be questioned whe- 
ther the cause of civihzation and leligion would not be promoted if 
the Calcutta University ceased to eanst 

Sanscrit — The gieat argument in favor of the study of Sanscrit 
appears to be the notion that its acquirement is essential to a good 
vernacular style This is an opinion of old standing Two or mree 
centunes agp the study of the English language in England was 
almost unknown Such a work as an English Grammar did not 
exist The study of a Latin Giammar, wntten in Latin, was con- 
sidered to be the only means of acquiring the power of writing the 
English langua^ correctly The same idea prevailed until recently 
m the Bengal President The people despised their vernaculars 
as mere patois, while Sanscrit and Persian were looked upon as 
alone Either capable, or deserving, of study This error has been 
duelled to a lai^e extent so fiar as the Natives are concerned, but 
it lingers among such Englishmen as brought with them a similar 
pr^udice from their own country 

Practically the effect upon vernacular composition would in most 
<5ases be very injurious No ordinaiy Hindu thinks it of any use 
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to leam Sanscrit, unless he so interlards with it every thing that he 
writes as to be unintelligible to the people generally In^ad of minis- 
tenng to such pedantry, the Universities will do far more for the 
ifiusion of Western khowledge through the vernaculars by umst- 
ing upon the graduates emressmg themselves m their own language 
with correctness and simplicity The vernaculars are even at present 
too much neglected. The substitution of the classical languages 
would make things much worse 

Anotlier grave objection to the teaching of Sanscnt is, that it 
still further enervates the Hindu character, and deprives it of what 
would have a strengthening tendency The weak point of the 
Hindu IS that he is content with ‘‘ words, woids, words Sanscrit 
would be more^ pabulum of the same unsubstantial nature The 
Bengal Council of Education several years remarked — 

** The want of every thine of a practical character in the educational course at pre- 
sent appears to the Council to be its greatest defect Every thing that strikes the 
senses, one half of the whole circle of knowledge, is, as it were ignored in our scheme 
of education This the Council incline to think, would be a grave defect m any coun- 
try, but they cannot doubt it is so in India It is in the more practical business of 
life, and in the physical department especially, that education in Bengal at least has 
done nothing Our colleges, it must be admitted, have not turned out for many years 
past h^lf a dozen students, who have attempted, to earn then livelihood in any other 
hue than as clerks and Government employes 

Instead of allowing the Hindu to dream on or split hairs, his at- 
tention should be called to the external world In a previous 
chapter, the necessity of a knowledge of the laws of hygiene has 
been pointed out The mass of the people of India are agricultural 
Studies calculated to make Zemindars take an interest m the im- 
provement of their estates, would be of great advantage 

Arabic — The Ivdian Reformer has the following — 

“ We see from the Oordoo Guide that the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
has addressed a very able letter to the Director of Public Instruction on the study 
of tbe Arabic language being essential to the education of every Mahomedan gentle- 
men ’* 

Arabic literature is destitute of almost all true knftyrledge , it is 
the most fanatical on the face of the earth Instead of chenshmg 
its study, every consideration, pohtical, intellectual, moral, and re- 
l^ous* fhould induce us to imbue the minds of Muhammadans with 
western ideas. They themselves are begmning to feel its worthless- 
ness se ^ tnatenal interests are concerned The Prmcipal of 
the Hooghly College reports of the Hooghly Madxisaa as follows — 

t 

There 18 little doubt that but for the scholarships, this Department would be 
without a amgle pupil The Mahomedana, whatever they may profees, do not practi- 
cally vjdue the inflection ^ven, and in partial support of &is opinion, 1 womd m- 
s^ce a petition, signed by au the students, asking for instruction m English 

To say m excuse that the study is recommended simply in a 
literary pomt of view, is quite unsatisfactory Its influence as a 
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whole luubt be tdkl^ti into <ic(<nuit Wlnle the piesent Lieiiti^nant 
Oovei nor of Bengal would stimulate the tlaggiilg zeal of tlie Mu- 
lianimadans m the study of Arabic, Sii F HaJhday wisely re- 
garded it as a “ prefeiably raie and peculiar accomplishment In 
the Public Instiuction Report tor 1857-8, Principal Lee admits 
that “ the Muhammadan College has produced and is producing 
exit ii^ive pol d teal eviV Though impoi taut i efoi ms have since been 
< arned out, instead of fostering bigotry and disaffection by Colleges 
sjiecially toi Muhammadans, the aim ought lather to be to make 
them associate as much as possible with “ Kaffiis,” and thus bieak 
<!own piejudices Wheievei Uidu is not the common vernaiulai, its 
use, as peculiar to Muhammadans, should be discouraged Tims, 
Muhammadaps in Bengal shoilld be induced to study Bengali 

Persian — When Mr Stewart Reid in 1851-52 collected the sbi- 
tistics of Schools 111 eiglit distiicts ot the Noith-West Provinces, hj.' 
f )und (^exclu^iveof Nagii and Kaithi,) 9bG Sclio )ls, with 6;164 pujhh, 
in which Peisian alone was studied, and 98 Schools, with 815 pu})ils, 
in which Urdu and other languages weie taught Mr Reid wisely 
sought to lead the people to study their veinaculais in prefeience 
In 18hl -02 things were so changed, that m some of the Govciru 
mont Village Schools 3,980 children were learning Urdu and 321, 
IVisian In the Punjab tlie old notion in favor of Peisian still jue- 
\ails to a gieat extent It should be discaided as speedily as pos- 
sible The short time childien can remain at school will be fai 
bettei spent in teaching them to read their own language, and in so 
quickening the mental faculties as to impait a desire for informa- 
tion Persian literatuie contains iieithei sound science nor histoiy , 
much of it IS grossly licentious Mi H S Reid mentions in one 
of his leports, that the chief leason assigned by respectable Muham- 
madans for not teaching their daughter’s to read, is the abominable 
eharactei of the Peisian books which would fall into their hands 

Latin — Happily, hitheito very few attempts have been made to 
introduce our English mediaeval system of Education among the 
Natives of India English has been regarded as the “ classical” lan- 
guage which should be taught A distinguished Oxford Scholar in 
Bombay is now said to be encouraging the study of Latin, while he 
sneers at ** ologies/' Even m England, after years of study, a very 
small proportion of those who have passed through classical Schools 
ever appreciate the beauties of the authors they have perused, oi 
regard them with any other feehng than disgust. Professor New- 
man admits that even with the most active-minded men, who really 
mastered Greek and Latin in their youth, it is a rare thing to study 


Minute by Liont Governor of Bengal, Public Inatruction, Report, 185? 58 
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any part of their literature m their manhood If such be the case 
in Britain, where students give their strength to the classics, it is 
evident, that Natives of India, constrained to study them by the 
antiquated prejudices of a few Europeans, will derive httle good from 
the smattenng which they will acquire The " mental training” 
may be urged as the great advantage This will be suflSciently at- 
tended to in the study of Enghsh and Mathematics Canon Robin- 
son, m an article on “ Middle-Class Education m England,” no- 
ticing the serious defect of making Greek and Latin the staple, says, 

** other subjects which, if properly taught, are by no means wanting 

in power to tram and disciphne the mind, while they are also capable of being turned to 
practical accouQ# , and Isay, in the teeth of ancient prej|udice and long possession, 
that when the time of school stay is hmited, and the requirements of professional hfe 
obvious and urgent, these subjects should have the preference 

The point seems to be overlooked by some, — ^how should Educa- 
tion in India be conducted so as to secure intellectual activity when 
school days are over ? It is a general complaint that many who 
leave our English Institutions scarcely read a new book or acquire 
a new idea The Prmcipal of the Agra College justly observes, 
that a student from the circumstances m which he is placed '"can 
liave very httle sympathy with the ideas which he meets with in 
tlie writings of Addison and Cowper The compiler conducted a 
vernacular periodical for many y cal’s In its prepaiation he had to 
examine numerous Enghsh journals , but the great bulk of the arti- 
cles had to be passed over, from the absence of general information 
on the part" of the native readers rendering them quite uninterest- 
ing I'he discipline of the mental powers should not be over- 

lookedl^ery effort should be made to impart Sufficient general 
knowledge in Schools, that the pupils may understand the ordinary 
contents of a newspaper This would do them far more good than 
the abihty to repeat the whole of Virgil 

Antiquated Ideas — Tlie Competition Wallah m M(icm%llan,givm 
a lively sketch of a Government Enghsh School in Bengal The fol- 
lowing IS an extract — 

“ The ola«B was engaged on “ The Deserted Village ” Each scholar read a few * 
lines, and then gave a paraohrase of them m the most grandiloquent and classical 
English I sat aghast at the flowing combmation of epithets which came so naturally 
to their lips , not knowing at the time that the natives who have been brought up at 
the Govema^nt Schools, having learnt our langua^ from Addison and Goldsmith, 
use, on all aoCasioAS, the hterary English of the last century They talk as Dr 
Johnson is supposed to have talked by people who have never read Boswejjl, as seems 
to have been the case with the authors of '‘Rejected Addresses The passage before us 
was that begmning 

** 111 fares the land to hastenmg ills a prey” — 

* Museum, Vol I p 400 
t Museum, Vol I p 9, 
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»n>ple of that mild conventional sentimental Conservatism, trhicli 
m ‘dfia of poetry , and which appeals to man 

thmv mome^ thron^out all ams and m every ohme was some- 

v^f * 1"^ y®?"P Bengalees regretting Idle time 

tronhiaiiii^/®^**^ ground m England maintained its man, and indignantly apos- 
ti^siug ^e sunfe^ng tram for usurping the land and d^sses^^ 
a curse tn ®**®^^* ® general i^tetion by%sking whether commerce was really 

lives in*fif ^«so young &bM8, destmed many of them, to pass them 

anir iin 1 ^!“ **'?rP®®*“^“ost questionable mercantile practice, seemed toronsider 
a^ do«W on the subject as perfect heresy , untd ofe of them, who e»S 
0 itSr*(.J f “®"0U8 and less ornate than his fsBows, solved the diffl- 

^ r®** *"*® ’ 0“« tk® bottom of “e 

on boin| requested fora deamtion of what Ooldsmith meant by • unwieldy 

Snts-" AugTst.T“68 ^ pleutyLtoo mC? 

Mr H Woodrow, referring to Government Teachers, says, “ There 
exists also a great ignorance on passing events Their idea of Eu- 
rope as it is, is generally derived from Addison and Goldsmith, but 
tne change in manners and customs dunng the last centuiy is quite 
unknown to them To remedy this defect, he recommended tliat 
the ILLuatrated London News should be ordered by the Local Com- 
mittees for the use ol Teachers and pupils It is high time that the 
Kip Van mnkles of the Indian Universities and Schools recognised 
the tact, that they are now living in the lattei half of the nine- 
teenth century 


Normal Schools.— More or less attention is directed to these 
important msiatutians They vary very much m efficiency The 
Maidras Normal School, with a good staff of European masters, 
may compare fetvorably with some institutions of the kind in 
England there are other cases in which they are in cliaige of 
Hindu or Muhammadan teachers, receiving only a few rupees 
monthly In some instances, they are not strictly speaking Normal 
they are simply ordinary Schools where the students 
cram for an examination Some of them have no Model or Prac- 
tising Schools attached , others have only a few children, irregu^ 
larly taught by the students The great defects are, that the stu- 
dents are not trained to teach, and sufficient efforts are not made to 
lead them to realise the importance of the office of a teacher 

CollcigdS and Schools — The following Table shows the compara- 
tive progress during the last two years — 


Bengal PublioJInstruotion Beport^ 1S55 {6, Ap A p 50, 
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English Collfgps ^m> Schools ^ Vernacular Schools * 
1860 bl 1861 62 1860 61 1861 1862 



SehooU 

PupiU 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Schools 

Pupils 

Bengal 

British Bnrmab. 

61 

t> 

8,851 

V 

* 61 
4 

9,173 

268 

164 

8,952 

183 

10,340 

N W Provinces 

12? 

1,321 

12i> 

1,361 

3,360 

102324 

3.067 

99,327 

Punjab 

23 

2,309 

23 

2,283 

1,866 

39,766 

1,929 

47,103 

Bombay 

26 

3,462 

26 

3,713 

6S1 


646 

38,066 

Madras 

86 

6,117 

86 

6,004 

148 

4,382 

153 

4,674 

Ceylon 

57 

3,213 

63 

3,428 

46 

2,466 

43 

2,379 


265 

26,273 

275 

26,220 

6,204 

190tl2 

6,021 

202,089 


Bengal — H Woodrow, Esq m his Report mentions some of the 
o\>stacles to educational progress m Eastern Bengal — 

* ‘ Boys on their way to School have very many difficulties to contend against — the 
want of roads, the number of lakes, and m some cases the existence of jungles 
infested with tigers More than one School m my Division has b<^en closed 
during the year in consequence of the number of tigers in the neigh boui hood 
In the rainy season the wh(3le country is many feet under 'water I have myself gone 
straight across the same ooimtiy on horse back in the dry season and in a large boat 
during the rains In the latter season many of the students sit m laige earthen jxjts 
and paddle themselves along Many stand on a raft constructed of a plantain tice, 
divided into three pieces bound together, and pole themselves along, sometimes foi the 
distance of i or 4 miles , but a comparatively small number are able to alfoid small 
boats ” 

British Burmah — Numerous grants-m-aid are given to the 
Missions 

OUDH — A laige impeiial giant was expected undei the head of 
Education, and a scheme submitted to Guveinment, but no oidei's 
have yet been received on the subject 

North-West Provinces — Mr Gann, one of the Inspectors, 
havmg occasion at a certain place to admonish some of the cluef 
men on the neglect they showed for their children’s interest, and on 
the small numbei of children collected for instruction, was thus an- 
swered — ‘ Ah, Sir, it appears small to you , but I can look upon it as 
this out of nothmg I remember the time when we had to take a 
letter ten miles to get it read , now there is hardly a village in this 
perguimah in which you will not find some one who is able to read ’ ” 

The appai’ent decrease m the number of Scholars in the North- 
West Provinces is due to the fact, that 745 Schools, attended by 
12,466 Scholars, in th§ Saugorand Nerbudda Territory, were trans- 
feired to the Cfentral Piovinces 

Central Provinces — A Director of Pubhc Instruction and an 
Inspector of Schools have been appointed Measures are in pio- 
giess for the improvement and extension of Education 


Exclusive of Aided Schuoltj 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION 
Need of Education 

The proportion of persons able to read vanes in different parts of 
India fiom about one in thi'ee hundred to ten per cent Official in- 
quiiy m Mysore gave 2f per cent as the proportion of leadeis H 
Woodiow, Esq, Inspector of Schools, estimates, that, including 
every \anety of Schools, Government, Missionary, and Indigenous, 
in “ the nchest and most populous portion of the Piovince of Ben- 
gal” theie are “ about three persons in every bundled undoi edu- 
cation”* The expenditure by Government in Bengal on account 
of Education does not reach one halfpenny per head pei annum “f* 
In ISCil the Government and Aided Schools contained 268,611^ pu- 
pils, only one in five hundred of the population The Mission Schools, 
partly included in the Aided Schools, in 1862 numbered 76,670 || 
pupils The proportion of the people under Christian instruction 
amounts to only one in 1760 Of tne indigenous Scdiools no statis- 
tics can be given , but from the superstitious and obscene books 
olten read m them," they are in many cases sources of evil lathei 
than good The Goveimnent, Aided, and Mission, Schools, contain 
LESS THAN ONE IN FOUR HUNDRED of the population of Biitish In- 
dia The propoi*tion undei instiuction in England is one in 7^ 

The people of India should be educated for the followfiig ica- 
sons — 

1 To profect them from oppresmon The brutish ignorance of 
the lyots counteratts the best effoits of the higher authouties to 
shield them fiom injustice They are subjected to illegal exactions 
fioiii Zernindais, petty Government Officers, and the Police Tlie 
last have been “ modelled and remodelled,” but with little iinpiove- 
ment Sii Fiedeiick Halli day, when Lieutenant Goveinor of Ben- 
gal, justly observed in his Minute on Police and Criminal Justice 
in Bengal ” — 


* Bengal Public Instruction Report, 1861 62, Ap A p 2 

+ Bengal Public Instruction Report, 1860-61, p 2 

T They were distributed as follows North-West Provinces, 109,686, or one m 277 
of the population , Bombay, 40,409, one m 298 , the Punjab, 44,622, one m 347 , 
Bengal 49^654, one in 824 , Madras, 24,240, one m 961 The Ceylon Government and 
Aided 8cuools in 1861 contained 7,465 pupils, one m 261 of the population 

II The Mission Schools are arranged very differently from the Government Schuojs, 
Mailras cont nning more than all the rest of India taken together The number of 
pupils and proportion to the population are as follows, Madras, 44,089, one in 628 , 
Bombay, 6,432, one in 2,220 , North West Provinces, 8,953, one in 3,880 , the Puu- 
jab, 3,180, one in 4,864 j Uudh, 405, one in 19,750 The Cejlon Misaion Schools con 
tain 14,036 pupils, one lu 134 ot the popufatiou 
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“ While the mass of the people^remain in their present state of ignorance and 
debasement, all laws and all systems must be comparatively useless aud vam Above^ 
all thmgs that can be done by us for this people is their gradual intdlectual and 
moial advancement through the slow but cmtain means of a widely jsprMi^g popu- 
lar system of vernacular educatioiL’’ 

All aye agreed that the primary duty of Government is to afford 
protection. This seems impossible in India, unless the people are^ 
in some measure, educated 

2 To prevent abmrd^ alarms, endangering the peace of the 
country H Carre Tucker, Slsq C B , in ms letter to Lord Stanley, 
gives the following illustrations of the manner in which the people 
are a prey to the most foolish rumours " A report that Govern- 
ment intended to boil them down for their fat, cleared Simlah of 
hill men ’ A clever rogue in Goruckpoor is said to have made his 
fortune by preceding iSrd Hastings' Camp as purveyor of fat little 
chil4r<^n for the Governor-General's breakfast I" In 1862 miscreants 
m^IJiidh levied contributions in villages, pretending that they had 
^6n ordered by Government to set them on fire * Had the sepoys 

^✓***received a sound education, the Mutiny would not have occurred 

3 To promote sanitary reform India is generally supposed to 
be the birth-place of that fell disease, Cholera, which has more than 
once carried devastation round the globe Eich and poor are 
equally ignorant of the laws of health Open diuins, reekmg with 
filth, often surround the mansions of native millionnaires The 
annual^moitality from preventible causes is frightful 

4 To develop the resources'^ of the country, and improve the 
social condition oj the people As the brutes aie governed by 
instinct, so the masses of India bhndly follow custom In most 
cases, it IS a sufficient reason for the rejection of any proposal, 
however much adapted to benefit them, that their ancestors never 
did such a thing Education would do much to call forth the 
enoirnous latent wealth of India 

5 To elevate the people intellectually, morally, and religiously. 
Other considerations affect only this life , the reasons now urged aie 
lasting as eternity 

Whose Province is it to educate the People? 

As to the need of Education in India there can, unhappily, be no 
dispute A difference of opimon, however, exists with regard to the 
parties responsible for the Education of the people Some of those 
who hold that the provision of religious instruction for adults, under 
ordinary circumstances, does not fall within the province of Govern- 
ment but 18 the exclusive duty of the Church, would apply the same 
pimciple to Education But the great majority are of opinion, that 

* SiAmiwhm Hindustam, Dec C, 1862. 
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if neither the parents nor the Chui*ch establish Schools, the State 
ought to assist. In some cases persona who were zealous non-con- 
fbrmists in England, when they have seen the impaDing ignorance 
of the masses of India, the utter impossibility oi their instruc^on 
by voluntary Christian effort, have shrunk from the conclusion, that 
the most enlightened Government m the world ought to make no 
direct attempt for their intellectual and moral improvement Still, 
whoever may be responsible, Government is actually taking a pro- 
minent part, and all ought to see that its measures do the least harm 
and the greatest amount of good 

Will the present System of Government Education benefit 

THE Country? 

In Government Schools at present the rule professedly observed 
IS perfect neutrabty** with regard to rehgion Strong doubts are 
entertained by many who have given much consideration to the sub- 
ject, whether the evils of such a system do not more than counter- 
balance its advantages 

Guizot declares that there is no morality without religion Dr 
Mouat, formerly Secretary of the Bengal Council of Education, and 
now Inspector of Prisons in Bengal, makes the followmg admission 
in an article on Prison Statistics I myself doubt entirely the 
efficacy as a moral instrument, of any system of instruction, from 
which the teaching of religion is, and for obvious reasons, must in 
the existing state of India, be excluded Sir William Denison, in 
his Lecture on ‘"Systems of Education,’’ expi esses the following opi- 
nion — • 

** The conclusion, then, which I am entitled to draw from the expenence of other 
countries, so far as this has reference to the objects ^hich we should stnve to attain 
by the adoption of au^ particular system of education, is, that this system should em 
brace all those faculties of man’s nature which can be developed by proper training , 
that the physical, intellectual, and moral qualities should all receive their proper cul 
tivation, and that, as it is impossible to inculcate abstract moral pnnciples, or to build 
these upon any other than a religious foundation, the love of God being the only basis 
for such a sujperstruoture, it is necessary that attention should be paid to the religi- 
ous training of the children in the Day or Pnmaiy Schools ” 

In England no grant is made to a Sc]|ool m which religious 
instruction is not imparted 

The Madras Observer thus represents the view taken by many 
earnest men — 

** To cultivate the mtellectual powers, whilst the spiritual element is excluded, w^Il 
never prove a real blessing to any people Knowledge is power, we freely admit , 
but such power, uncontrolled and unsanctiBed by true and pure religion, is like 
gigantic st^ngth in the possession of a maniac A crisis will sooner or later arrive, 
HI which the savans and philosophers of highly educated young India will display 
the true character of their civilisation to the confusion and dismay of their in- 
structors ” September 3, 1863 


* Journal of the Statistical Society, June, 1362. 
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" For they have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirl- 
wind 

Many, however, will look with a more favorable eye upon the 
Ch>vernment system The following moderate and discnminating 
lemarks are made m the Madras Journal of Education, edited by 
a gentleman occupying an impoiiiant position in the Government 
Education Department — 

** We are by no means prepared to say that morality not based on the Cliribtnn 
religion is of tbe same purity and solidity as that ^ hich is Where there is no authoi i 
tative revelation, no Divine pi onuses, encouragements and warnings to fall back on, it is 
difficult to see on what basis a man s morality is to be founded, except conventionality 
and self interest , so that it will not be founded at ail, tor these are but frail props, 
which, m time of temptation, fall away Ijnpeifect moral culture w however picferablc 
to none , and, what would not be tolerable in a Christian community may be best 
£oi us *'* 

The following is probably the real state of the case 

The English Colleges and Schools are unquestionably raising up 
a superior class of pubbc servants The higher tone which they 
have diffiised, has contiibuted largely to the diminution of biibeiy 
and oppression among the Native Officers of Government A few 
of their alumm, like the Prime Ministers of the Maharajalis of Jye- 
pore and Travancore, are making noble efforts to diffuse the bless- 
ings of civilization 

But the effect m a moral point of view is not the only one to be 
taken mto consideiation The rehgtons influence of the Govern- 
ment system of education is equally, if not more, important Wlnle 

neutrality” is claimed as the watchword, piactically it wages war 
with the dominant supeistition The students of Government Col- 
leges see that Hinduism is a meie device of the Brahmans No- 
thingpositive being presented, they too often draw the conclusion, — 
All religions are human inventions, and are m a less hopeful state 
than orffinary Hindus, who admit that a revelation has been given 
to man 

The religious effects, however, vary very much with the character 
of the teachers Where they hold infidel views, or aie even indif- 
ferent to the religion ^hey profess, the consequences are most in- 
jurious But if the teachers are consistent C^iistians, a respectful 
regard for Christianity is produced m some cases 

Any spirit of opposition between Government and Mission 
Schools IS very much to be deprecated The effect is to prejudice 
the pupils of the former against the Gospel On the other h,in(l, 
the co-operation of the Rev Dr Duff and E B Cowell, Esq , m the 

p 

* VoL IV p 661 , 

+ “ For a time he thmlcs it useless to enquire into the Origin or soundne«ls of any 
revelation beyond that preswte<i' to him in the works oi nature , and condemns nil 
religions as im entions of de^igiung and unpnncijdea piiestcraft.’ - The late Hunorable 
V Sodagopah Charloo 
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Calcutta Betliune Society, and similar measuies at Madras, have 
had a beneficial influence. 

It must, however, be added that the course recently taken by the 
Calcutta Univemity will have a very injurious effect upon the Go- 
vernment system of Education throughout the Bengal Presidency 

So far as ordinary Vernacular Schools are concerned, the benefit 
of tha present Government system does not appear to admit of a 
doubt ill any respect The books studied in Native Schools arc, 
in many cases, of the most objectionable chaiacter In some of them 
the life of Knshna is the principal text-book Its moral influence 
may best be illustrated by supposing that in ancient times the life 
of Venus had been presenbed tor the study of Greek youth As a 
general lule^ Government School-books aie unobjectionable as far 
as they go Much positive evil is, therefore, shut out and much 
positive good inculcated The education is not carried far enough 
to excite infidelity, while the claims of Christianity can be presented 
with more advantage to a somewhat intelligent people, able to read 
the Sciiptures and Tracts, winch may be given to them It is true 
that the abihty to read is not an unmixed good, foi at present 
superstitious and obscene books aie far more common and fai more 
likely to be read thaji Scriptures or Tracts. Still, the supply ot 
wholesome literature will increase, and even the partial enlighten- 
ment of the people will have a good effect in this direction 

The conclusion to which most will amve is, that although a. 
Christian Education is immeasurably superior, the present Govern- 
ment system, at least so fai as Vernacular Schools are conceraed, 
is efiectmg a great amount of good Whcie the former cannot be 
given, they will be thankful for the latter It will be shewn here- 
after that this is the piinciple of the Educational Despatch. 

The Bible in Government Schools 

The snpporteis of the present system of Government Education, 
often entertain very eironeous ideas of what is sought foi by those 
who advocate the introduction of the Bible into Goveinmei^t 
Schools The Rev W Arthur thus explains the case — 

“ They think we desire two things , first, that the Bible shall be taught by order 
in every Govern nient School, without regard to circumstances , secondly, that when 
it 18 taught, all pupils must learn it, willing or unwilling This is not asked What 
18 asked is clearly stated m the following words of a declaration signed by names 
which represent a vast body of the people of this country. 

“ The introduction of the Bible into all Government Schools, and that those who 
may be so disposed, may not be interdicted from the hearing or reading of it. " 

But ^ersSns, even members of Parliament ask, * yon do not mean to say that the 
Government would not allow the Bible to be taught in its Schools, if the pupils were 
willing? Above all, if they desired it T Wc do mean to soy it And we repeat that 
what we ask is simply this, and no more than this, that the law be so altered as to 
P®^t the teaching of the Bible in all Schools where ciroumstances are favourable^ 
and m those only to such yupUa as may voluntarily attend ” 


* Some exceptions are noticed at page 150 . 
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The Educational Despatch of 1854 

Although the concession to introduce the Bible, as proposed above, 
would be a great step in advance, the Government Schools would 
still be unsatisfactory as a complete system of national education 
There is no security for the religious character of the teachers, 
without which, permission to sl»udy the Bible would be a dead letter 
The noble Educational Despatch of Sir Charles Wood felt thie reli- 
gious difficulty, and the course ulU'inately proposed to solve it, is 
perhaps the best possible With the permission stated by the Rev 
W Arthur, it would leave nothing to be desired The spint of the 
Despatch may be expressed in the following extract from the Ben- 
gal Public Instruction Report for 1 856-57 — 

“ The Government Schools and Colleges, whether high or low, should be regarded 
not peiumuent institutions, but only as means for generating a desire and 
demand for education and as models meanwhile for imitation by pnvate insti- 
tutions In proportion as the demand for education in any ^iven locality is generated, 
and as private institutions spring up and flourish, all possible aid and encouragement 
should he afforded to them, and the Government, in place of using its power and 
resources to compete with pnvate parties, should rather contract and circumscribe its 
owu meaBures of direct education, and so shape its measures as to pave the way for the 
ultimate abolition of its own Schools ” — pp 4, 5 ♦ 

The Grant-in-aid system is nghtly termed the pivot of the 
whole- — 

“ Viewed as means to this end, the grant-m aid system must be regarded, not only 
as the most important feature of the system of Public Instruction enunciated in the 
gt eat Despatch of July 1854, but as the pivot upon which all our other measures, 
u they n-re to be permanently successful, must depend — p 17^ 

How FAR HAS THE GrANT-IN-AID SYSTEM BEEN CARRIED OUT ? 
The following table given in the Friend of Ind%a^ based on official 
documents, will show the very hmited extent to which grants have 
been made — 


Province, Total 

'Expenditure 1861-62 

Grants-in aid. 

Ben^, 

£88,078 

£10,369 

Madras 

50,995 

3 500 

Bombay 

44,609 

Notluiig. 

N W Provinces 

48,574 

1,437 

I'unjdb 

61,128 

3,108 


£283,284 

£18,414 


GrANTS-IN-AID AND MISSIONS 

The Bombay Director of Pubhc Instruction expressed his grati- 
fication as follows — 


* * ** 62 We look forward to the time when any general system of education entirely 
provided by Gfovernment may be disoontmued, with the gradual advance of the system 
of grants m aid, and whan many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those of the higher order, may be safely doae^ or transferred to the management 
of local bodies under the control <3i and aided by the State. But it is far from our 
wish to check the spread of education in the slightest degree by the abandonment of 

4 single school tp probable decay ” Ed, Despatch, 
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“ No grants have been made to proselytising Schools m this Presidency, a oircum^ 
stance that 1 cannot but look upon with satisfaction 

He would derive nearly equal pleasure from the thought, that 
elsewhere the advantages which the “ proselytising” schools obtain 
from the system have been reduced to a minimum 

The compiler lately put the following questions to the lepieseu- 
tatives of some of the prmcipal Missions in South India f 

1 How many new Schools have you have been able to open 
through the grant-in-aid system ? 

2 Of what benefit has it been to your Missions^? 

The first query was soon answered — Not one ’ The leplies tp 
the second were as follows The salaries of some of our teachers 
have been increased, but in several cases not according to the scale 
we wished, and with an injurious effect upon higher departments of 
our work Several Missionaries have proposed that the Govermnent 
grants should be thrown up 

The Educational expenditure at eight Stations of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society in the Tamil Districts of the Madras Presidency, 
amounted in 1862 to Es 17,137 This does not include the salary of 
a European Missionary in charge of the School connected with each 
of the Stations The sum received in grants-in-aid was only Rs 
2,247 The great services of the Madras Free Church Mission in the 
cause of Christian Education are well known Its Schools in 1862 
were attended by 2,241 children The Report for that year shows 
that only the contemptible sum of Rs 507 was received in grants-in* 
aid 

Cause of Failure. — ^The following rule is one great obstacle to the 
extension of the grant-in-aid system, so far as Missions are con- 
cerned — 

‘*6 No grant will in any case exceed in amount the sum expended on the institu 
tion from private sources exclusive of fees, and the Government will always endeavour 
BO to give its aid that the effect shall not be the substitution of public for private ex- 
penditure, but the increase and improvement of education.” 

The direct of the above rule is plain, and even commendable, but 
how does it actually work ? While Government did little or no- 
thing for Education, the Missions estabhshed numerous Schools. 
The salaries of the teachers were fixed at rates whidi the people 


* Report for 1858-59, x>ara 158 

t It should be observed, however, that the Grant m aid Rules ih the Madras 
Presidency are much more complicated and far less hberal than those in the Bengal 
Presidency Govetument has not ventured to apply them, m many cases, to its own 
Schools Many a teacher may be very useful, although he does not know AlgeWa , 
but by the present Madras RiUns he can be entitled only to the liberal allowanee of 
0^ So per mensem. 
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might afterwards be expected to pay themselves, and relatively 
to the salaries given to agents occupying more important positions. 
If Government step in and offer simply to increase the salaries 
of the Mission teachers, not a sin^ new School is opmied, the 
scale of Mission allowances is upset, and Catechists, altogether 
supenor men, are worse paid than the teachers. 

Partial Soniedy* — What is wanted is this . Instead of ‘msisting 
that the sarnie sum shall be spent as before on each 8(kool, let the 
MissioTis be allowed to re-distribute the total outlay, subject to cer- 
ta/m condrtioTis. 

if a Mission spend £2,000 a year on Education, let it 
receive from Government a grant of an equal amount. The sum 
of £4,000 a year thus available might, in the first place, be expended 
in raising salaries and otherwise improving existing Schools where 
necessary , but the remainder of it should be devoted to the esta- 
blishment of Training Institutions and the support of new Schools. 
In this manner Mission Schools might soon be inci eased nearly 
one-half. 


Safeguards against Abuses:— Whilst Govemment should thus 
bear half the cost, rules should be laid down to secure judicious 
expenditure The Missions should be lequired to adopt the Budget 
System, furnishing at the time specified an estimate of the probable 
outlay dunng the year for each School, arranged under certain 
heads, as salaries, buildings, &c Any items which seemed extra\a*' 
gant or unnecessaty, might be reduced or struck out. To prevent 
the keepng up of useless Schools, Government should refuse to bear 
half the expense of any School considered unworthy of support It 
should either be improved, or the grant for it withdrawn 

The accounts of each School should also be open to in- 
spection This IS very proper Government must act upon some 
principle, and lay down general rulesw A correspondent in the 
Friend of Indm Bstys, " What Christian or honoralue body of men 
would submit to the suspicion and odium which such inquisi- 
tion implies This is. quite an erroneous view. It may be a 
sufficient reply, that thousands of " Christian and honorable men,’* 
both in England and m India, yield compliance Every gentleman 
in India through whose hands pubhc money passes, must submit 
his accounts to inspection and audit. 

It IS evident that the arrangement proposed, permission to re-dw- 
tribute — ^not T^^cittos-^xpenditure would quite m accordance with 
the spnnt of the Government rule It would also give a great sti- 
mulus to Missionary Education, which during the last ten years has 
made httle progress The Statistical Tables of Dr Mullens give the 
total numbers of children attending Mission Schools as follows r— 
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Mission Schools in India and Ceylon. 

1862 1862 



Schools 

Fvptls 

Schools, 

Pmils 

Boys’ Schools 

Vernacular Day Schools 

1,347 

47,504 

1,662 

44,612 

Boarding Schools 

93 

2,414 

101 

2,720 

Annio- Vernacular 

126 

14,562 

185 

23.377 

GiRLa’ Schools 

Day Schools 

347 

11,519 

371 

16,899 

Boarding Schools 

102 

2,779 

114 

4,098 


2,016 

78,778 

2,333 

90,700 


Though there has been a cohsiderable increase in the number of 
children learmng English, the Vernacular day schools for boys have 
fewer pupils now than they had ten years ago If, however, the 
Missions were dealt with as proposed, receiving as much as they 
spend, increased funds would be devoted to educational purposes 
Some of the Missions would not accept Government Grants for 
schools On the present scale the annual expenditure to the State 
would probably not exceed £50,000 The Missions could not at 
once double their educational work hence the Government grants 
would inciease only at the rate of about £15,000 a year 

The Missions have laboured long and well in the cause of Educa- 
tion, and are amply deserving of the above encouragement Appli- 
cations for Grants on this principle should immediately be 
made, for the support of Traimng Institutions and to commence new 
schools m places where education is yet little valued But where 
schools have been in operation tor some time, the system of the 
Revised Code” is preferable The great aim must be to render educa- 
tion selfysupporting , money from England cannot be expected to an 
indefinite extent Both systems, however, are necessary for the 
present to meet different conditions. 

General Failure of the present Grant-in-aid System 

It has been shown m the preceding section how little the Mis- 
sions have benefited from the grant-m-aid system as now adminis- 
tered Its failure in exciting local effort is still more complete 
The fault lies, not in the Educational Despatch, but m those who 
professed to carry it out. Instead of laying hold of the principle and 
adapting the rules to India, the English regulations, excepting 
the neutrahty clause, were slavishly copied As might be antici- 
pated, a system which worked tolerably well in a wealthy and 
highly csivdized country like England, utterly broke down in Indm. 
The most 'Conclusive evidence cm this pomt was soon laid before 
the Supreme Government W O Young, Esq , the first Director of 
il^blic Instruction m Bengal, in 1856 wrote as follows >— 

** That Uiis system (of grants-m aid), yiewd as a means of disseminating 
tion among the masses the people of Bengal, has failed, aDid that videss the present 
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rules be modified and the conditions on which ^ants are given be relaxed, it must 
continue to fail, is, I beUeve, the unanimous opiniou, not only of the Inspectors and 
myself, but of every one practically engaged or interested in the work of popular 
education , and 1 may perEt^ venture to add that this is also, I believe, the opinion 
of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor ’* 

Mr Hodgson Pratt, Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, bore 
simiki testimony — 

“ I do not see how it is possible for Government with this fact before them to 
come to any other conclusion than that their measures have failed, and that the 
education and elevation of the mass of the population cannot possibly be effected so 
long as Government limits its assistance by the terms and conditions laid down in 
the grant in aid rules It appears to me that such rules are not of place in a 
country where the value of iMucation is utterly unfolt by the mass of the people, 
for the rules presume the highest appreciation of the value of Education, based as 
they ate on the supposition that the people of this country are so desirous of an im 
proved description of instruction, that they will actually pay, not only Schooling fees, 
but contributions from their private resources why, this would be too much to 
expect in scores of places in England, with a civilisation which has been ever steadily 
growing for centuries, and where the people are blessed with the advantages that race 
and religion can confer ”♦ 

Mr H Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, Eastern Bengal, wrote 
as follows — 

“In these Districts grants m aid for Anglo Vernacular Schools will probably 
succeed, but they have failed, and w ill utterly fail, for purely Vernacular Schools.” 

Lord Stanley’s Education Despatch gives the following summary 
of the opinion formed by Mr T C Hope, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, the active and intelhgent Educational Inspectoi of the 
Guzerat Division* ” 

That officer has desenbed, lu strong terms, the discouragement and loss of time 
sustained by him in his attempts to secure the voluntary consent of the people to the 
establishment of Schools under the grant in-aid system, and the disappointment which 
frequently ensues on finding that, when the requisite consent has with difficulty been 
obtamed, persons who have acquiesced in the measure have drawn back from their 
engagement on being called on for the payment of their subscriptions,”— para 37 

In the Madras Public Instruction Report for 1859-60, it is stated 
that only eleven Schools under Native management received grants 
throughout the Presidency 

The present Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, thus shows 
the want of permanence in aided Schools after they have been 
established — 

** It may be useful here to record that from March 1855, when the grant in aid 
system was first brought mto operation, down to the 30 th April 1862, a period of 
seven years, the number of Schools for which monthly ermU were canctioned 
amounted to 479, and that during the same period no fewer than 162 of this number, 
or nearly 34 per cent of the whole, were from time to time aboiished This state- 
ment may be taken as a fair indication of the great mstabiUty of Schools under private 
management which depend for their suppoH on a source of moome so precarious as 
monthly subscnptions ^port, 1 861-2 p 28. 


J Bengal Public Instruction Report, 1856-57j PP 223 
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Sixty-one grants m Bengal were cancelled in 1860-01 

Qrants-in-aid liable to Fraud. — ^The following cases have occm- 
red in Bengal in Schools under native management — 

A master complains that his salary has not been paid On enquiry, his receipt in 
full 18 handed to the Inspector. The signature is Emitted to be genuine, but the 
Master asserts that it was forced from him by a threat of dismissal, and maintains, 
sometimes certainly with justice, that he has not received his due, or, perh^s, 
rather than lose his situation, he consents to give his name as a monl^y 
subscriber of a comparatively large amount, sometimes a third of his entire pav, and 
only receives the dmerence between his nominal salary and his equally nominm sub- 
scnption In somd few cases the accounts submitted to the Inspector have proved al- 
together imaginary Fees, subscnptious, and subscnbers alike, though caref idly eutei « 
ed m detail, existed only on paper, the Government grant being made to cover the 
whole expense of the School Serious irregulaiitics of this kmd were m several in- 
stances reported to Government in former years, and the grants were in consequence 
annulled, a punishment which fell exclusively on the unfortunate children and did 
not touch the real culiirits ” — Public Instruction Report, 1859-60, p 44 

An order was given for the prosecution of all such cases of fraud. 
Though this seemed to put an end to complaints, it is very doubtful 
whether it checked the evil 

The Principle of the Educational Despatch should not 
BE abandoned 

Because grants-in-aid under the present rules have proved a 
failure, some have supposed that there is no course left but to organise 
a system of Schools entirely dependent on the State This would 
be a grievous mistake Though there would be a show of pi ogress 
at first, the tendency would be to paralyse independent eflTort The 
fatal objection would also remain, that the instruction would be 
purely secular The Educational Despatch enunciated the wisest 
and best principle The great aim should be to adapt it to the 
cucumstancef of India 

Proposal that School Fees should be reckoned as 
Local Eesources ” 

It has been suggested that the grant-m-aid rules should be modi- 
fied, so as to admit fees being take mto consideration This was 
stiougly recommended by the late Dnector of Public Instiuction m 
Bengal He addressed Government as follows — 

** 1 have found that in dealing uith the lowest class of Schools now in question, it is 
not easy, and in some cases practicable, to draw a distinction between the income from 
fees and ^om subscriptions Wealthy and benevolent persons often give tlieir quota 
of aid to a Village School by paying the fees of a certain number of jioor bojs 
Others again assist the School partly by fees paid for children, and partly by a 
monthly donation, or by sharmg ma guarantee to make up a certain amount of 
monthly income In some Schools, a^am, the parent of every pupil is compelled 
to pay, besides the usual fee, something in way of subscnption 

“ As a matter'of pnnciple, all that has appears to me to concern the Government 
to see to, has been tluit every aided School draws support from local resources in 
a certain specified proportion, in addition contnbutions from the State, A peison 
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may have half-a dozen cliildren and dependents at the village School, and may pay 
in ^consequence a RtiTieo a month towards its support, but whether, of that Rupee, 
three annas are called ‘fees’ and thirteen annas ‘ Bubsonption/ or whether the 
whole sum is called one, or the other, I have viewed as a matter of httle moment. 
That which I have considered of chief importance to the cause has been that, by a 
liberal and popular administration of the rules. Education may be increased and 
improved, the people themselves induced to pay a fair proportion of its cost, and a 
spint of reliance upon local exertions and oombmation for local purposes fostered, 
which IS of itself,* * of no mean importance to the well bemg of a nation ’ 

** The elForts of Natives in the cause of public charity, or the national good, are, I fear 
it must be acknowledged, often transient and little to be relied on And, ther^ore, a 
system restmg upon School fees or other form of local and equitable taxation, may 
probably be one of more hope and promise than one d^ending on private chanty 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to quote the words of Sir James &y Shuttleworth on 
this point — 

A weekly payment from the patents of Scholars is that form of tcuvaUon, the 
justice of which IS most apparent to the humble classes 

The following extract from the Bombay Administration Report 
for 1861-62 shows that the remark of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth 
applies equally to India — 

“ Nothing is more noticeable among recent Educational events than the successful 
imposition of a higher School fee in the Central Division This measure was adojited 
by the acting Director of Public Instruction in the month of August last Mr Coke, 
iinding that it was difficult to collect money from the people m the shape of voluntary 
contributions, abolished the ‘ partially self supporting system,’ and doubled the fees 
in all Vernacular Schools A fee of two annas was universally imposed, and instead of 
the number of scholars being diminished, it was found that they were considerably 
increased under the new system, Mr Coke's experiment appears to bear out his 
opinion (m w hich Mr Curtis, Inspector of the Northern Division, coincides) that a 
tolerably high School-fee is the mode of levying ‘ the people’s contribution’ most 
acceptable to the people themselves” — 93 

While, no doubt, it would give a great impulse to the grant-in- 
aid system to allow fees to be taken into account, there is very 
great danger of fraud The sum raised could not possibly be accu- 
rately ascertained , the teacher might double or treble the amount, 
to increase the Government grant • 

Introduction of the English “ Revised Code,” 

WHERE PRACTICABLE 

The following remarks occur in the Report of the Education 
Commissioners — 

“ It has always been considered one of the chief failures of the 
present system that it does not touch the distocts which most 
require assistance, A great deal of our evidence shows that there are 
still, to use the words of Lord Lyttelton, ' immense tracts of country 
in which the Qovernmeilt system is almost entirely uiiknoWn and 
unfelt/ and that the Schools m such districts are praoticaUy^unable 
to meet the conditicms of the Committee of Council,” The small 
parishes chiefly suffer in this manner Of schools in parishes over 


* Aduoation Despatch, para 5% 
t Public loBfaiictioti Report, 1856 57 pp 18, 19. 
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600, one m three are under inspection, wlule in polishes under 
that numbei the piopoition is only one m 26 To meet the case 
of such, capitation grants weie made Under the “ Revised Code” 
the system, with some modifications, has been extended to all 
Schools It IS styled payment for results,” — the allowance depend-* 
ing upon the progress made by each child 

The principle of the English “ Revised Code” has been acted up-< 
on in India fiom time immemorial It is the common practice m 
Native Schools for the teachei to receive so much for each book 
mastcied by the pupil The Rev Dr Caldwell of Tinnevelly and 
several otfier Missionaiies in India and Ceylon, have worked it suc- 
cessfully for a number of yeais H Woodrow, Esq has tiled it 
Avith similai lesults in Eastern Bengal Under the present cumin- 
btamc'^ of India, it seems the plan best adapted to carry out the 
aim of the Educatnmal Despatch * The mode of doi^ so may now 
be considered 

Application to Vdenvcular Schools 

The measuies to be adopted would piobably be as follows — 

1 Marking out a course of Study. — The Education given m pure- 
ly Native Schools is about the most worthless conceivable Even 
in some of the Mission Vernacular Schools theie is very gieat room 
Ibi iinpiovcment Government must determine to some extent the 
subjects to be taught. The following should be mcluded — 

Reading — A series of Reading Books should be studied These 
should be made the vehicle of much valuable information Lessons 
should be inserted on the following subjects 

Natural Rehgwn and Morals — The earnest Christian will say 
that the only satisfactoiy airangement is the teaching of the Bible. 
It must be allowed, however, that there would be considerable diffi- 
culties in securing it in Heathen or Muhammadan Schools In Schools 
under Christian management, the Scriptures, of course, will be read. 
Government has determined that its Inspectors shall not examine 
in rehgious knowledge But this is not held to exclude instruction 
in natural religion Among the books appointed by Mr H S Reid 
to be read in the Government Schools in the North-West Provinces, 
IS, Evidences of a Divinity ” In the Tamil Third Reading Book, 
published by the Madras Director of Public Instruction, theie are 
lessons on '' God,” and “ God seen m his wor^ of Creation and Pro- 
vidence ” No objection is made to this, either oy Hindus or Muham- 
madans* A graduated series of lessons shoiilid be given In the Pri- 
mer, proverbs and short sayings might be introduced , fables, anec- 
dotes, and historical illustrations might follow , while, lastly, les- 


♦ This miutnot bo understood ip imply that the Revised Code is the best system for 
the advanced state of Christian Education in England. 
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sons like those in Archbishop Whately’s little work on Morals, 
Chaml^rs*s " Moral Class Book,” or Wayland’s " Moral Science,” but 
nd^ted to India, should be given. 

Some extracts from the Bible, as passages from the Sermon on 
the Mount, the exquisate description of Charity or Love in 1st Cor 
xiii,|jortions of the Book of Proverbs, &c , might be inserted without 
any violation of the pnnciple upon which Government acts at present. 

Opportumty should be taken to enforce the cardinal virtues and 
to denounce prevailing malpractices Truth and sincerity, with their 
Opposites, including perjury , justice and the evils of Ijfibeiy and 
oppression ; the duty of living in peace and a dislike to litigiousness , 
industry, foresight, self-d^endence, the duty of assisting all 
the realljr needy, and the folly of squandering money at mainage 
ceremonies , a willingness to adopt improvements instead of blindly 
following cua|pm , female education, &c , are points which should 
be specially noticed Loyalty and religious toleration should also 
receive attention Poetical lessons of a moral charactei should be 
largely interspersed 

The most important subjects should be introduced in every Read- 
ing Book, but vaned according to the capacity of the children 
Many of the pupils never get beyond the rnmer 

Laws of Health — ^The different organs of the body, and the 
means of preserving the health by proper diet, cleanliness, ventilation, 
and by the structure of dwellings should be explained The advan- 
tages of vaccination, and the steps which should be taken when an 
epidemic makes its appearance, ^ould be pointed out 

Political Economy — The admirable lessons by Archbishop 
WhateJy m the Irish Educational Senes, might be translated with 
the necessary modifications They include such subject as Money, 
Exchanges, Value, Wages, Rich and Poor, Capital, Taxes, &c. 

Natural Phenomena — Simple descriptions of the heavenly 
bodies, explanations of the seasons, rain, dew, thunder and lightning, 
&c , would be valuable in many ways 

Miscellaneous Subjects — ^The Minerals, Plants, and Animals of 
India, Agriculture, Manufactures, Advantages of Machmery, &c 
should form the subjects of lessons Among other points, the bad 
effects of adulterating Cotton might be mentioned, and the mode 
in which its^ cultivation might be improved 

The lessons- slidulcWbe in as attractive a form as possible, though 
instruction, rather thaij^ amusement, should be the aim. 

Writing --^his sliould include forms of business letters, &c. 
The remarhsiof Mr W. Seton-Karr on this head deserve very care- 
ful attention from all who take part m Vernacular Education — 

** (iadig0notis) Sc!ho4»l0 do supply a soiH; of ^formation which ryots and viHa- 
gsrs, who tiunk st all about learaifif to read axid wnte, eaunot, and will not dO’With- 
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ottt They learn there the system of Btmneah's aeconnts, or that of agrieulturfetii ; 
they learu forms of notes of hands, quittances, leasee, agreemente^ and aU suoh forma 
as are in constant use with a population not naturally dull and somewhat prone ^ 
htigation, and whose social relations are decidedly complex. All these forms are taught 
by the guru from memory^ as well as complimentary forms of address, and <1 have 
heaid a little hoy, not 10 years old, run off from memory, a form of this kind, wim the 
itoost ghbneas , this boy, like many others, had never « eoci from a hook in m 
On these acquirements the agncultural population set a veiw considerable value I 
thmk that we ought not too much to consider whether such attainments are really 
viuable All I know w, that they are valued , and it is the absence of such instruc- 
tion as this, which, I think, has led to the assertion, with regard to some Oistncts, 
that the inhabitants consider their own indigenous Schools to be better than those of 
Q#verumeut 

** I would have all formA of addrm and of huAinm^ dll modes of account, agrtcuU 
tural and commercial, collected and ^he best of their kind prmt^ in a cheap and 
popul ir foim, to serve os models *would even have the common Summons of our 
Cnminal or Revenue Courts printed off ”* 

Arithmetic — Both the English and Native Anthmetic should be 
taught The latter is useful m bazaar calculations 

Geography — Macaulay has the following remarks on this sub- 
ject — 

" The importance of Qeogi'aphy is very ^at indeed I am not 
sure that it is not of all studies that whi^ is most likely to op ..a 
the mind of a Native of India 

The Rev Dr Duff observed, at an examination of a Mission Girls* 
School in Calcutta, that he attached special value to Geogiaphy, as 
drawing the pupils, as it were, out of their Lttle cells, and opening 
out to ^em a new world 

History of India — This may be taught with advantage in the 
better class of Schools 

Native Classics — Works of this descnption are much valued, 
and their study would make the Schools popular In fact, gener- 
ally speaking, the people vnll have their children learn them, whether 
permission is given or not Some passages are truly beautiful. 
Two stanzas may be quoted from the Kural, an esteemed Tamil 
classic -r— 

“ What IS the fnut that human knowledge gives, 

If at the feet of Him who is pure knowled]^, 

Due rever^CQ bo not paid?" 

The anxious mind, against corroding thought. 

No refuge hath, save at the sacred feet, 

Of Hun to whom no likeness is 

But ajong with such noble sentiments there are often passages 
inculcating idolatry, pantheism, fatalism, or sometimes of a most 

• 

* Records of Bengal Government, XXIL p. 43 

+ Bethune Society^s Transactions, p 28d. 

t Translated m the Rev. H, Btwei’s Introduction to Butler’s Sermons on Human 
Kature. 
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obscene character The present Government system of Education 

J irofesses “ perfect neutrality” on the subject of religion , yet the 
bllowmg are extracts from a book, “ Tamil Minor Poets,”* ^pub- 
lished* by the Madias Director of Pnbhc Instruction — 

" J^kieatwn” to Oanua — “ Milk, honey, syrnp, and grain, these four mixed 

together to thee will I give Do thou O majestic, noble, elephant-faced one, Thou 
h()ly |ewel, grant me the three kinds of Thmil common in the world ** — Page 28 
}Vorshtj[> of Vteknu — “ Serve Vishnu ** — p 6 

Wor^ip of Bvoa — ** No misfortune can overtake those whose minds are ever 
intent on the praise due to Siva,’*— p 31 

Panitifxm. — “ He will not make any distinction saving, ‘ This is good and tliis*s 
bad,* *1 did this and he did that ’ ‘This is not and this is,’ but in his state of i>er- 
fection, it will be true of him that * he himself is that,* (meaning God) — p 86 
Fatah 9 m and Transmigration — “ Each must enjoy the fruits of his actions done 
in former births according to what Bramha has written (on the forehead) Oh king, 
what shall we do to those who are angry with us ? Though the whole town togothei 
be opposed to it, will destiny be frustrated — p 34. 

The Madras Observer thus notices an excuse which may be made — 

“ Some jiersons may be inclined to reply that the Government is not answerable 
for false, idolatrous, or pantheistic sentiments contained in their reading books, any 
more than Chnstian Schools in England can be charged with tt'aching Greek and 
Homan mythology by the use of the classics in our system of education This leaBoniiig 
appears to us utterly unsound The cases are not parallel and it will be sufficient to 
assign two reasons for this diversity First, it should be boine m mind that in England, 
and in the eyes of English youth, the ancient mythology is a mere fiction, a thing that 
has no local habitation or reality In India, idolatiy and pantheism aie the prevailing 
faith of millions They are not only a reality, but the actual, so called, religion of the 
very pupils themselves in these Government Schools The difference is so wide, the 
circumstances so opposite, that further remark seems to be idle Secondly, it is 
important to notice that whatever may bo reul in Schools in England that is unsound 
in religion, as pertaining to Greek or Homan mytliology, is counteracted either by home 
influence, or by the whole ch<aracter of surrounding eircumst luces In this country, 
on the contraiy, all home influences are on the side of falseliood and error Moreover 
the paramount authoiity and influence of Governmeilt among Asiatics should ever be 
borne in mind Whatever has the seal and sanction of Government is held to be 
binding on tlie mind and conscience, and error upheld by State sanction is tenfold 
more pernicious The Native concludes that Missionaries are utterly untrustworthy 
and contemptible if he sees that they are repudiated by Goveiuiueiit, and their doc- 
triues banished fiom Government school books, whilst HeatUcmsiu is freely admitted 
and sanctioned ” 

Decency forbids quotations of passages abounding in native classics, 
equally objectionable on othei grounds It has been remarked, 
that the pundits, instead of passing them ovei, seem fond of ex- 
plaining them in the most disgusting detail ik> theu pupils 

A Government which so jealously excludes the Bible fiom its 
schools, which would dismiss any teacher who taught his scholais, 
“ Worship Christ,” is ceitainly bound by its rule of “ perfect neu- 
trality” to permit only expurgated editions of native clasffics to be 
usedj This would be a great benefit to the country The presf ige 


* Fourth Editiojfi, Madras, 1862 

+ Fatalism runs through nearly the whole of the ^ Nalvali,” It should be pmitted 
from the collection. 
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of GoveiTiment, the fact that no othei would be bought by pupils 
attending Goveinment* Schools, would tend greatly, in a few years, 
to secure that editions, even from native presses, contained nothing 
objectionable 

The following Table is somewhat similar to that given in the 
English Revised Code,” but with live standards instead of six 
Geography and History aie also added Grammar is not entered as 
a special subject, as it can only be taught with advantage by veiy 
good Masteis Vernacular Schools of a superior kind would give a 
much higher Education , but in most cases, it is to be feared, the 
low standard hud do^vll would not be reached 
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Publication of Books. — Good ai^ cheap Shcool-books, adapted to 
the diffeient standards, are essentially lequisite Editions to be 
usedinpuiely Government Schools would probably be prepared 
on the principle of ‘‘neutrality” Books from which every thing 
Christian has, to use the happy expression of the Bombay Director 
of Public Instruction,* been deliberately “ weeded out,” would be 
considered, by some at least, to be qnfit for Christian Schools 
Such objectors should be allowed to publish at their own expense 
books meeting the secular lequirements of Government, but with 
Chiistian lessons interspersed These could be used m schools 
not directly under the State, the Inspector confining his exami- 
nation to the secular lessons 


* This gentleman, holding very “ broad Church’* principles, characterises any re^ 
ference to revealed religion os “ sectanan** alliisions 

“ No sectarian allusions have been adinitte<l into the series , hut Euroyiean morality 
IS inculcated, aud the truths of Natuial Theology ore assumed.** Notice of the Boxa« 
bay School Serits 
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In the first instance, in backward parts of the country, Govern- 
ment should give tl|e books to children gratis. This would not be 
necessary where Education had made any progress, and probably 
would not require to be repeated a second time m any school 

Besides the School-hooka, Directwna to Teachers should be pub- 
bshed, explaining the new system, its advantages, and how it is to 
ice earned out. “ 

Scale of Payineilt.^Mr H Woodrow estimates that a certificated ^ 
teacher in England receives three times as much for his services as 
an agriculture labouier,* and proposes to apply the same rate to 
India The average pay *^of a cooly is about Rupees 3 (6s) a 
month , hence the teacher should receive about Rupees 9 It would 
amount to more in towns, and to less in villages Some may con- 
demn the remuneration as insufficient There is much truth, how- 
ever, in the following remarks by the Bombay Director of Pubhc 
Instruction — 

** The master must be a man of the i>eople, not raised so much above them, by 
knowledge or social position, as to aheuate their sympathies His busmess is to m* 
struct, not to astonish 

** He should be able to teach intelligent reading, writing, and rational arithmetic, and 
this IS all I vould require him to teach in the way of positive knowledge His own 
training wUl, however, require the most anxious care it should be essentially the 
culture of the heart, and those modest virtues which elevate and sweeten the lot of 
the poor 

** The love of honest labour and independence, truthfulness of character, habits o{ 
order, cleanliness, and punctuality, fnigality and forethought in money matters, 
loyalty and contentment These are the hopeful seeds of civihsation, and not the 
knowledge which puffs up, of a little literature and science 

Though Rs 9 should be about the average, the allowance would 
require to be mci eased where living is expensive 

Government should make payments equal to about half the 
expense , the remaimng moiet;;^should be met, as far as possible, 
by fees or local resources 

A good Village School would contain about 48 pupils Supposing 
three-fourths of the number to pass a satisfactory examination, two 
annas (Sc? ) monthly, on an average for each pupil, would make up the 
Government allowance of Rs 4^ (9d) The scale of payment, however, 
should vary according to the Standards e g , First Standard, 1 anna , 
Second, 1 J annas , Third, 2 annas , Fourth, 3 annas , Fifth, 4 annas 

The rewards should be diminished when lessons are given imper- 
fectly, and entirely withheld in the case of total failure To ensure 
the rail allowance, all the subjects must^ be taught , proportionate 
reductions should be made for any omitted 

All the fees should go to the teacher This would be a strong 
stimulus to him to secure their payment He would act in^ the 


♦ 


* Bengal Public Instiuction Report, 1867 8, App A p. 7* 
+ Bombay Report, 1868 9, p. 239. 
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manner best adapted to the circumstances of the case If the pa- 
rents were able to pay, he would contrive to get their money On 
the other hand, he would not refuse to teach the children of the 
poor, for they would brmg in the Government allowance if they 
were able to pass 

No mquiry need be made into local resources This is not 
required under the ^ Revised Code ” It is enough that the reauUs 
be secured Although at first, where Education was little valued, 
the support of the School might depend* mainly upon the Govern- 
ment grant, as the people became more enlightened, the teacher 
would leceive more and more in fees, and thus reap the reward of 
his labours 

No monthly returns should be required The examination lists 
would be sufficient 

In England a certain number of attendances is necessary This 
would be such a tempbition to the falsifying of registers, that no 
buch rule is desiiable in India 

Bartes for Girls. — To encourage female education, the scale of 
payments for girls should be higher than loi boys This is the 
plan adapted by Dr Caldwell 

Night Schools.— Great impoiiance is now deseiwedly attached 
in England to schools of this class They have been tiied with 
encoura^ng success in some parts of India The allowances per 
pupil might be one half of those for Day Schools To prevent, 
however, their operating injuriously upon the latter, it would 
perhaps be expedient to make no payments foi pupils under nine or 
ten years of age 

Teachers should be Certificated — It is an axiom, As is the 
teacher, so is the school ” The only satisfactoiy course is to re- 
quire attendance at a thoroughly ej^cie7U Normal School, where the 
best moral influence will be brought to bear upon the students. 
After a time no others should be recognized 

Existing schools should, as far as possible, be made the bams 
operations They pomt out where efforts are most likely to be suc- 
cessful, and there are other advantages When the Benares Govern- 
ment Normal School was opened, all students who seemed qualified 
were admitted Afterwards they were sent to commence schools in 
the neighbounng districts ^ A great number of them soon became 
dissatisfi^ and left their situations ; others, going among strangers 
and freed fiom all restraints, fell into immoral courses A teacher 
belonging to the village where the school is estabhshed will remain 
contentedly on a much smaller salary than a stranger, he has much 
more influence, and is more hkely to behave with propriety. 

In the more enhghtened distnefes, teachers will be willing at once 
to attend Normal Schools, if allowances are giyen sufficient to support 
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them and tlieir families They will study haid, if the penod of their ^ 
attendance is made dependent upon their progress As proposed 
111 Bengal, the schools should be Kept open by tiained teachers till 
the let urn of their own masters 

If the teachers of existing schools are sufficiently young and 
promising to benefit by attending a Noimal School, they should 
nave the pieference , if unfit, they should be obliged to select some 
relatives, if possible, who might be sent in their loom 

Wlieie Education has made little progress, many of the indigenous 
Schoolmasters would be too suspicious to accede at once to the pro- 
posal that they should attend a distant Normal School for a consi- 
derable penod In such cases it would be expedient for a time 
merely to persuade them to use the new books and give the lewaids 
according t(5 the scale appointed When they saw the benefit deriv- 
ed fiom it, and became better acipiainted witli the intentions of 
Govcnnnent, they might be obliged to attend 

Pupil Teachers. — A Pupil Teacher should be requncd foreveiy 
24 children m attendance aftei the fiist 48 If not piovided, no al- 
lowance should be given for the number above 48 A course of 
study should be prescnbed to them, with rowaids for passing a suc- 
cessral examination Thus, by degiees, a bettei class of students 
would be prepared for Noimal Schools * 

Building Grants, — It is not expedient to insist at first upon good 
Scliool houses^ As Education becomes valued, the people should be 
encouraged to* erect thorn, by Government bearing half the expense 

Inspection. — Schools under oidinary Native teachers, with fixed 
salaries, are worthless without inspection. Though the Revised 
Code system is a constant stimulus, careful examination is neces- 
sary to test results and guard against abuses The number of In- 
spectora would vary according to the progress of Education Theie 
should be three classes, for Divisions, Zillahs, and Taluks The 
Taluk Deputy Inspectois should be of different gmdes, to encourage 
exertion All should receive hbeial salaiies, to secure fit men and 
place them above temptation 

The following rule of the Revised Code should be carried out as 
far as possible in India — 

“ 13 The Committee of Council consults the religious or educational bodies 'which 
are mentioned in article dO before making rejircsentaiions to Her Majesty for the ap 
poiutment of Insi^ectors to visit schools in connexion with those seveial bodies ” 

♦ 

It is most undesirable that a heathen, with peihaps the marks 
of open rebellion against the great Cieator of the um verse staring 
on his forehead, should inspect Christian Schools 

Examinations should be held and payments made quarteily In 
the case of Village Scl^ols, tliejr would be conducted by the Taluk 
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Deputy Inspectors , but they should be tested in a sufficient num- 
ber of instances by the ZiUah and Divisional Inspectors. 

To prevent the same children being examined twice under dif- 
ferent teachers, all the schools in a town should be brought together 
and inspected on the same day The children pf neighbouring 
villages might be similarly collected Blank examination retuiM 
should be provided for the Inspector, which would enable him 
speedily to take down results 

No child should be examined for two years under the same or a 
lower standard 

Local Management. — ^As a further security a^inst fraud, every 
school, as prescribed by the Educational Despatch, should be under 
adequate local management — “ one or more persons, such as private 
patrons, voluntary subscribers, or the trustees of endowments** 
For Christian Schools, the Missionary might be responsible, or if 
Chnstiamty has made some progress, the Village Pash^r and a few 
respectable members of his Hock, might form a Committee in other 
cases Village Panchayets might exercise some control Before any 
]>ayments are made, they should certify that the teacher’s charac- 
ter, conduct, and attention to duty has been satisfactory.” Revised 
Code, para 79 

Normal Schools. — Upon these institutions will d^end, to a great 
extent, the value of the Education communicated The utmost care 
should be taken m the selection of the teachers In some Govern- 
ment Normal Schools at present, wretched Hindu or Muhammadan 
teachers on low salaries are employed The Pnncip^s should 
invariably at present, be carefully selected Europeans This would 
tend to secure a higher moral tone Well educated Hindus, 
otherwise competent, must be unbelievers in their professed creed. 
There is great danger, therefore, of their seeking to destroy the 
belief of the students in all rehgion Experience has shown tins. 
The '' neutrality” doctrine is one great difficulty m the way 
of Government ever having thoroughly satisfactory Normal Schools. 
Every encouragement sho^d be given to private enterprise This 
IS done m England The Government contributes largely to the 
maintenance of the Training Colleges To the Church of England 
Colleges for males inspected by the Rev B W. Cowie m the year 
1859, it contributed 76 per cent,* Equal liberality should be 
shown in India. 

Influence of Civil Officei^ of Government on Education. 

The surpnsmg advance which Education has made througk 
the efforts of H Carre Tucker, Esq , A O Hume, Esq , Capt^ 


* Report of the Comnussionere, p. 115« 
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Mphinstone, and a few others, shows what might be accomphshed 
if all the Officers of Government acted similarly The case, how- 
ever, IS &r otherwise The Bengal Director oi Public Instruction 
remarks . — 

** But before ooncludiog, I beg permisd^on to call His Honor’e attontiou to tbo 
lamentable want of interest in the progress of Education which is generally manifested 
by the Oivil O0eers of Oovemment i^ronghout the country 

** When the pe<^e see that men in authority are indi&rent about the spread of 
knowledge and enlightenment, and are just as ready to bestow favours and rewards 
on the nnednoated as on the educated, it is hardly likely that they will be at much 
pains to secure the advantages of sound mstriiction for their cmldren — Report 
1860 61, p. 25 

The following extract is from the Educational Report for the 
North West Provinces for 1861-62 — 

^ The omlak of the vanoua Jh&trict Offices, with i are exceptions, do not send their sona 
to ihtae Schools A Sheriatadar well knows that os soon is his boy can wnte a put - 
wanah he can seat him by his side in the office to learn the routine of work , and that, 
as soon os a vacancy occurs, the then qualified umedwdr can be slipped into an ap- 
pointment Geometry, Arithmetic, Geography, History, General Knowledge m his eyes 
are valueless so long as the ability to read and write Persian and a slight knowledge 
of office- work will procure his son rupees Our Tehsiii scholars, liowevei highly qua- 
lified in Persian, as well as in the special subjects of study, seldom gam an entrance 
mto these officeay—p 20. 

The principal Native Officers get the inferior situations filled by 
their own creatures , hence bribery and corruption run not It is 
tiuethat orders have, in some cases, been passed forbidding the 
appointment of uneducated men , but they have often been treated 
with scandalous contempt The PandarshaJc, a native paper asks. 

Does the Gkivernment think that the ipeaple will rest satisfied 
with the incessant showering down of orders and circulars ? Is it 
not necessary to inquire whether these orders have been obeyed V 

Sir Robert Montgomery is endeavouring to work out the pro- 
blem how best to secure the co-operation of the Civil Officers of 
Government in the Punjab, although nowhere do the higher authori- 
ties take a deeper interest m the subject. The following are 
some means which may be employed — 

Enforce rigidly in advanced Dietricta competitive MmminoMons^ 
Let there be no exceptions, fi>r they ruin the whole. Where Edu- 
cation is m a backward state, the system should be adopted as far 
as possible, and notice given that after a certain date it would be 
apphed m every case. 

Require Civil Servants to take pari in the Uncomnanted Civil 
Service EmmvnaUons^ They would thus see the number of can- 
didates, more importance would be given to them, and the people 
would hope ffir g^ter results 

Sir Bart^e ffrere, Sir Robert Mmitgomery, and some others, occu- 
pymg the most import^t positions and distinguished for excellent 
business habits, find time to encoiurage education by occasionally 
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Tisiting Schools. Much more might this be done by Collectors and 
their ^sistants 

Make Civil Others feel that iJiey are, to some eodent, reaponeible 
for the progress of Educaiion in their Districts To require re** 
poits from Inspectom to be forwarded through the Collectors to the 
x)irectors of Public Instruction would impede business. The Civil 
Officei-s should, however, have the means of knowing what is doing 
in their districts in Educational matters Every advantage would 
be gained by requinng the Inspectors of all classes to forward re- 
turns in duplicate The Taluk Inspector should send one return 
direct to the ZiUah Inspector to be forwarded to the Director of 
Public Instruction, and a duplicate to the Tahsildar to be sent to 
the Collector The Tahsildars should be obliged to give a bnef 
report to the Collector annually on the state of Education in their 
districts, and the CoUectoi in turn, should review the whole in his 
repoit to the Commissioner A separate inport is not necessary. 
It need form only one division of the general repoit of the col- 
lectorate. 

In the General Admmistiation Report of each Presidency, the 
Educational statistics of each Zillah should be given in a tabular 
foim, the numbei under instruction in schools ol different grades, 
and the percentage to the population This would draw attention 
to neglected districts, and the Governor might call for special reports 
and take other necessaiy steps 


Course to be pursued in backward Localities 


It IS freely admitted that the Revised Code System will work 
only in districts where Education is valued to some extent Where 
an Ignorant population, like the Khonds, have to be acted upon, it 
would utterly fail In such ceases, competent teachers must be 
employed at first, on adequate salaries By degiees, fees and 
payments for results,” might be introduced. 

English Education. 


The importance of a Education through the medium of 

English, can scarcely be over-estimated It is men who have 
enjoyed its advantages who must be the leaders of Native society/ 
and enndi the Vernaculars with Western stores of knowledge. But 
for such high objects, the imperfect knowledge of English obtained 
by the great majority of those who commence its study, is of little 
worth 

Already, however, large sums have been expended by Government 
on :^ghsh Colleges and Schools, and the craving for instruction in 
Engh^ is so great, that it requires little stimulus beyond the 
University and Government Examinations Indeed, there is danger 
of fosteiing it too much, The. Ceylon Goveinment, misunderstand- 
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ing Macaulay’s cdebrated Minute, neglected the Vernaculars and 
opened only English Schools with low fees Many youths attended 
who picked up a smattering of the language Considering manual 
labour to be degrading, they would ratliei endure the most abject 
poverty than work There are now numbers in the Island, hanging 
about m the hope of obtaining some “ situation ” It may be said 
that stem necessity w^l teach them more correct views , but each 
individual is slow to learn the lesson, and during the years he 
spends in idleness, is apt to acquire habits which will effectually 
prevent his ever becoming a useful member of society The late 
Sir Henry Ward felt the evils thus occasioned, and expressed his 
opinion as follows — 

“ Tli6 amount required from each scholar should be sufficient to put some check 
upon the loo easy acquisition of the rudiments of knowledge which fills every 
Government office %vith noisy applicants for place, and strips the fields of that labour 
which 18 the real source of wealth m a country, four-fifths of which are still 
uncultivated ” 

No one course can be followed with regard to Enghsh Schools 
In cities like Calcutta, where Education is highly valued, English 
Schools may be left, in a great measure, to private enterprise. In 
cases less advanced, the Itevised Code system might be mtroduced, 
but higher rates should be allowed than to Vernacular Schools 
In very backward districts, the present plan must be pursued 
at first 

No sudden changes are proposed It is very desirable that in 
each division of the Empire there should be at least one College wheie 
a high education can be obtained 

The Professional Colleges must be mamtained by Government as 
at present. 

Schalarships may be abolished. — Macaulay’s lemarks are well 
deserving of consideration — 

‘‘ I have alwaya disliked, both in England and here, the scholarship scheme ” 

** We have for the Education of the people of this vast empire a fixed sum, which is 
very small compared witii what the object requites If we pay students at one place, 
we must refuse to pay Masters at some other place 

Many of the scholarships also fall to the share of students in com- 
* tortable circumstances, who can well afford to support themselves 

The Education of the People, the Main Point 

Whether the Eevised Code is the best adapted for carrying out a 
system of National Education in India, is a question of minor impor- 
tance. It is freely admitted, that in some respects the plan of hav- 
ing schools entirely under Government control, as in the North-West 
Provinces, has advantages for the present over what would be the 


Bethune Society’s Transactions, pp 306, 308. 
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prevailing character of local management '' Still, in either case, 
Government might largely influence the character of the Education 
The great argument in favour of the Revised Code is, that it ad- 
mits of the gradual multiplication of Schools on a perfectly satisfac- 
tory footmg, which cannot be said of any purely Government 
Schools But a good Education, m one way or other, is the chief 
thinj? 

O ♦ 

The Expense 

This IS the grand difiiculty How is it to be met 1 

Objections to an Educational Cess. — A Cess of one per cent has 
been levied in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab An Act 
was lately passed by the Madras Government to “ enable the in- 
habitants of any town or village or circle of villages, in any district 
under the said Piesidency, to assess themselves for the establish- 
ment and the maintenance of schools ” 

An Educational Cess has been strongly condemned by the most 
enlightened friends of Education Sir James Kay Shuttlewoith 
says that in England, Rate-supported system of Education lias 
proved to be impossible Senior, in his Suggestions on Popular 
Education,*’ declares lates to be ‘‘ the worst means by which Educa- 
tion can be maintained ’’"I* The Hon A J Arbutlmot states the 
great objection to an Educational Cess — 

“ My own opinion was adverse to the imposition of a general commilsory Education 
rate, mainly ou the ground that the imposition of such a rate would bo incompatible 
with the extension or continuance of the grant-in aid system, inasmuch as if a special 
rate were imposed for the maintenance of schools, it would not be pioper to expend on 
particular schools any imrt of the general taxation of the country derived fiom other 
souices ” — Speech lu Council 

The above lemarks apply with equal force to a rate voluntarily 
imposed 

While the people may be induced by strong persuasion on the 
part of Government Ofiicers to consent in some cases to an Educa- 
tional Cess, the money would be grudgingly paid, and the whole 
would tend to make Education unpopular During the Mutiny one 
of the means employed to excite disaffection, was to point to the 
Educational Cess 

Funds available from increaeed Revenue.— Sir CJiarles Tre- 
velyan’s Financial Statement shows that during tlie last four 
years the average annual increase of Revenue has been £2,730,107 
Suppose that ir future the surplus amounted to rather more than 
one half, or £1,500,000 Allowing five-sixths of the excess to be 
devoted to Public Works, the administration of justice, &c , the 


♦ Letter to Earl Granville, p 09 


t Page 64, 
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remainder, jE 250,000, might be expended on the education of the 
masses This would permit an increase of about 750,000 pupils 
a year So vast, however, is the population to be acted upon, that 
even at this rate of increase, more than thirty years would pass 
away before a complete system of National Education was provided 
India requires half a million teachers, each with sixty pupils there 
are thirty millions of chil^en of a school-going age Gradually 
more and more of the burden, even of Vernacular Education, might 
be thrown upon the people, so that the expenditure need not advance 
indefinitely 

Fimdd available from Beductious — For many years we held our 
Indian possessions with a European force of 30,000 men, notwith- 
standing powerful native kingdoms menaced us in different direc- 
tions With 45,000 we successfiilly encoimtered our revolted ja- 
nizaries, althou^ taken unawares and at every disadvantage By 
means of the Electric Telegraph and Railway commumcation, 
every European soldier in India is now virtually equal to at least 
four Mr Banng, in Parliament, quoted the remark, Every gene- 
ral thinks that he requires a large army So it may be with the 
Indian Commander-in-Chief, but it is sheer waste of life and money 
to maintain 70,000 Europeans in India under present circum- 
stances The course to be pursued should be somewhat as follows — 

Abolish the Income Tax, v^hich has done much to make oui rule 
execrated Seek for mcreased revenue from judicious Public Works 
rather than from new taxes Thorouglily foiiify the Piesidency 
cities against European or American comphcations The Supreme 
Government has shown culpable neglect m this matter, especially as 
far as Bombay is concerned The expense should be met, not from 
current revenue, but as in England at present, from borrowed 
funds. Fix on a few strong and important positions in the interioiv 
tenable by a small European force, and demolish all other foitifica- 
tions. Reduce the Native army to 100,000 Avoid drawing recruits 
from powerful military dasses ; the Sikh element especially should 
be kept down Prevent the Native Princes from squandenng their 
revenues by keeping up dangerous bodies of troops The European 
force may thus be reduced with perfect safety by 4,000 men a year, 
till it is brought down to 50,000 men Such a force with 100,000 
Sepoys and 80,000 Police would be abundantly sufficient for the 
maintenance of tranquillity It should be borne in mmd that in 
a few years there will not be a Native in our territory who 
knows how to serve a gun Without artillery, any force which 
could be collected a^nst us, would be scattered like chaff before 
the wmd The Af^ians are not a very formidable enemy, and 
their own country will affoid them sufficient scope 

The reductions thus effected would yield ample funds, both to 
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promote the health of the European troops left, and to make a noble 
beginning in providing National Education 

Practicability of spreading Education in India. 

In 1850 the late Mr Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Noith West Piovinces, commenced a scheme for the improvement 
of Ediua,tion in eight out of 31 districts under liis jurisdiction. 
Mr H S Reid, Visitor General, could not ascei tain the existence of 
more than 2,014 schools with 17,169 pupils, among a population of 
neaily six millions In three years the schools increasedito 3,469 
with 30,884 pupils * Mr Thomason then proposed the extension 
of the plan throughout the North West Piovinces His Despatch 
concluded as follows — 

“ In all these parts there is a population no less teeminc^, and a people as capable 
of learning The same Mant pre\ail8 and the same moial obligation rests upon the 
Govei nment to exert itself for the purpose of dispelling the present ignorance. The 
means are shown by which a great effect can be produced, the cost at which they can 
be brought into operation is calculated, tho agency is available It needs but the 
sanction of the highest authouty to call into exercise, thioughout the length and 
bieadth of the land, the same spint of enquiiy and the same mental activity, which 
18 now beginning to characterise tne inhabitants of the few Districts m which a com** 
meucement has been made 

Lord Dalhousie’s Mmute. — In most honourable and touching 
language did the Govemoi General respond to this appeal — 

‘'The sanction which the Lieutenant-Governor in these words soli- 
“ cited for an increase of the means which experience has shown to be 
“ capable of pioducing such rich and early fruit, I now most gladly and 
“ gratefully propose, and while I cannot refrain from recording anew, 
“ in this place, my deep regret that the ear which would have heard 
“ this welcome sanction given with so much joy, is now dull in death, 
“ I desire at the same time to add the ex{)ression of my fetiing, that 
“ even though Mr Thomason had left no other memorial of his public 
“ hfe behind him, this system of general Vernacular Education, which 
“ IS all his own, would have sufl&sed to build up for him a noble and 
" abiding monument of his earthly career 

" I beg leave to recommend, m the strongest terms, to the Honor- 
“ able Court of Directors, that full sanction should be given to the 
“ extension of the scheme of Vernacular Education to all the distncts 
“ within the jurisdiction of the North-Western Provinces, with every 
" adjunct which may be necessary for its complete efficiency ” 

But this great Statesman did not rest satisfied even with this 
magnificent scheme, embracing a population nearly as large as the 
British Islands . — 


* Mr H S Reid’s rcjiorts confcaui many \aluable hints as to the mode of pro* 

codure which should be adopted. The hrst 6tep should be to collect general statistic 
of education. 
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" I feel that I should very imperfectly discharge the obligations 
that rest on me as the head of the Government of India, if with 
such a record before me as that which has been this day submitted 
“ to the Council, I were to stop short at the recommendations already 
proposed 

" These will provide for the wants of the North-Western Provinces ; 
“ but other vast Governments remain, with ‘-a population* still 
more ‘ teeming ’ There, too, the " same wants prevail, and the 
“ same moral obhgation rests upon the Government, to exert itself for 
“ the puipose of dispellmg the present ignorance.* 

"" Those wants ought to be provided for those obhgations ought to 
be met ’* 

The concluding words of this noble Minute are now doubly 
applicable — 

“ Financial considerations no longer shackle the progress of the 
Government 

“ Wherefore it is, more than ever before, its duty in every such 
" case as this, to act vigorously, cordially, and promptly ** 

May the Author of the Educational Despatch, the Survivor of the 
three Oxford Students, the Friend of !^ntinck, every Officer of 
Government, every one who has himself tasted the blessings of know- 
ledge, endeavour, by God’s grace, to take full advantage of the 
unexampled opportunity now presented for the enlightenment of 
one-sixth of tlie human race, sunk m ignorance and superstition. 
And let there be no delay, for the arrows of death fly thick and fast, 
every hour summomng one thousand immortal beings to give in 
their final account 


POST X3FFICE 

The total number of Post Offices and Receiving Houses duimg 
1861-62 was 984, of which 89 were opened during the year The 
Mails were conveyed 3,798J miles by railway, 4,722 by mail cart, 
39,034 by runners and boats Total 45,554 J The increase during 
the year amounted to 1,984|^ miles The various divisions contam- 
ed the following miles of mail road Bengal, 12,140J , Madras, 9,144, 
Bombay, 9,401 , North-West Provinces, 8,242 , Punjab, 4,314, British 
Burman, 2,313 , 

The amount of correspondence was as follows , Bengal, 9,357,518 , 
Madras, 8,732,297, Bombay, 10,645,100, North-West Provinces, 
12,094,231 ; I^njab and Sind, 5,348,387 ; Pegu, 888,365. Total 
46,665,888, against 47,077,41 0 in 1860-61 

The decrease in the correspondence of the whole of India is 
511,522 or 1 8 per cent as compared with the past year. The fall- 
ing off may partly be accounted for by the large decrease in the 
Native Army and the^reductions m the number of European Troops 
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in the country , the closing of many Newspaper Presses in the 
North -Western Pi evinces, and the compulsory piepayment of the 
postage on Newspapeis Private letteis diminished from 33,655,272 
in 1800-61, to 33,74*7,13610 1861-62, Newspapers fiom 4,242,684 to 
3,781,608 , Official letteis rose from 8,760,876 to 8,989,464 Packets 
by Book Post increased fioin 292,560 to 321,084 There were 
4,051,987 letters, new spapeis, and paicels, coiiv eyed by District Post, 
against 3,988,635 in 1860-61 

Beceipfb and Dibhwrsemenis 
Gloss Receijits Olhcial Postage Dibbiusements* 
18f)0-51 iJU0,aiU £238, 47a £302,20) 

liOi-62 437,888 286,883 476,802 

Including £1 0,330 steam postage due by Loudon, the gross receipts 
amounted to £457,218, but deducting £46,594 due to London, the 
net leceipts weie £410,623 Em lusive of official postage, theie was a 
deficit of £06,268 , but including official postage the surplus 
amounted to £220,61 4* 

LITEIIATURE 

Home 

New Books udating to India published in Britain and the United 
States, dm mg 1862 

Alwis, James De, Buddhism , its Origin, History, and Doctiines, 
Two Lectures, 8vo 6s — ^YllUam8 & Non gate 
Arnold (E ) Dalhousie Admimstration of British India, Vol I 8vo. 
1 5« — San nde rh ct Otley 

Beveiidgc’s (H) Histoiy of India Vol III 21s — Btackie 
Boaz, T The Mission Pa^toi , Memorials of, by his Widow, 12mo. 
5^? 6 of — Snow 

Braidwood, (Rev J) True Yoke Fellows, in the Mission Field, 8vo 
7 8 (id — Nisbet 

** The life and labours of th'' Rev John Anderson and the Rev Robert Johnston, 
traced in the rise and development of the Madias Free Church Mission ” 

Bnnckman(A) The Rifle m Cashmere, 8vo 8s 6d — Smith d- Elder 
Campbell (J ) Lost among the Afghans, 8vo 7« 6(Z — Smith d 
Elde? 

Civilizing Mountain Men, or Sketches of Mission Woik among the 

Karens — Nisbet 

Carpenter (P ) Hog Hunting in Lower Bengal, folio, 845 — Day 
Clark (T ) The Student’s Hand-book of Comparative Grammar, 8va 
75 6ci — Longman 

Examination Papers for the Civil Service of India, July 1862, folio, 
25 6c ? — Stan foul 

Fallon (S W ) Eng Hindustani, Law and Commercial Dictionary, 
8vo (Ctdciitta) 126 — Williams d Noigate 
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Fausboll (V) Five Jatakas, with a Translation and Notes, 8vo. 
4:8 — W^lhanw & Norgate 

Indian Army and Civil Seivice Lists, July 1862, 12mo 06 — Allen 
Indian Fables from the Sanscrit of the Hitopadesa , designs by F. 
Jacomb, 4to 42s — Day 

Journal of the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society, vol G for 1861, 8vo 
Bombay 7s — Williams & Noigate 
Lacroix (A F) Brief Memoiials of, by his Son-in-law, 12mo 5s 
Nishet 

By the Rev Dr Mullens A sketch of Mrs Mullens, by her gister, is appended 
Markham s (C R ) Travels in Peru and India, collecting Cinchoi^a 
Plants 8vo 1 6*s — Muri ay 

Martin (M) British India, Progress and Piesent State of, 8vo 
10s 6 (/ — Low 

Mason (F) Burmah, its People and Natuial Pi eductions, 8vo (Ran- 
goon) 30s — T^uhner 

Missionaries and Indigo Planting, 8vo Gd — Ridgicoy 
Pictures of Hindu Life Is — Rehgious Ihact Society 
Raverty (Capt) H G) Selections fiom the Poctiy of the Afghans, 
8vo 16s — Williams d Norgate 

An extract from the introduction and a specimen of one of the poems, aie given 
bt low 

“ The p\)etry of the East, particularly that of the Muhammadan nations, differs 
mateiially from that of the West , and when taken up by the uninitiated, would 
often appear to be the mere effusions of wild and voluptuous bacchanals, or worthy 
of Anacreon himself 

These remarks, however, pert«iin more to Persian than to Afghan poetry, which 
contains leas of the often bombastic style of the former, and ippi caches neaier to 
the simplicity of the poetry of the ancient Arabs A general subject with the Afghan, 
as well as other Asiatic poets, is that of love, not liuman^ but divine, and a contempt 
for the people and vanities of the world , whilst other Afghan poets, such as Khush- 
kal Khan, write on any subject that may have been uppermost m their minds at the 
time, after the manner of Western poets,” 

JE ABD UR RAHMAN 
XIV 

The garden of existence will not bloom for ever » 

The market place of life will not be in bustle always » 

Like as the river Aba Sind* bound eth along m its course. 

With such like exceeding precipitation is the progiess of life 

Just os the lightning, that showeth itself and is no more , 

So swift, without doubt, is the swift course of life, 

It 18 violent and impetuous to such a degree, 

That no one is able to command the bridle of life 
Since its swift steed hath neither curb nor rein, 

The biave cavalier of life must have a fall at last. 

In a single hour it severeth the friendship of years — 

In such wise, unfaithful is the friend of life 

I will neither leave my house, nor will I travel , 

For, without going a journey, I pass over the road of life 


♦ “ Aba Sind, the ‘ father of nvers,’ the name given by the Afghans to the Indus,’ 
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It \m 11, in the end, be pe\ered bv the shcais of fite — 

It will not remain for evei connected — this thuad of life 

He should view his ow n self with the bubble’s eye, 

If, m his heart, one would compute the length of life 

O Hahman ’ there is no oppoi bunity in this vrorld again 
For him, over whom hath passed aw^ay the period of life 

Schlagintweit, India and High Abia, 2nd Div 4to and one Pait 
of Atlas, folio, 84^ Trubiier 

Smitli (R M ) Cotton Supply Question in Relation to India, Qd 

Si mpkiii 

Speid (Mrs J B ) Oui last Yeaia in India, 8vo 9d — Smith cC Elder 
Toiiens, Lt Col) Ladak, Taitaiy, and Kaslimii , Tiavels in, 8vo 
286 — Saiiiideis (L Oiley 

Tiansactions of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol 30, Parts 1, 2, 3, 
each 39 Williams <L Noigaie 

Transactions, Geological Suivey of India, Vol 3 Part I OtS Vol 4 
pai til ()8 — Will lams li Vo i cp tie 
Verney (EH) Sliannoifs Naval Biigade iii India, 1857-58 8vo 
7s 6(Z S<iiinde) s ct OtUnj 

Whitehead (J ) Indian Railways Desciibed 1.9 (k ? — WhiUliead 
Wight (R) Notes on Cotton Fanning, 8vo l9 — Whdfalei 
Williams (M ) Hindustani Giammai , accidence in Roman type 
hy Mather, 12mo 59 — Longman 
Williams (M) S^msciit Manual, 12mo 59 6rZ — W IT Alhni 
Wilson (H H) Religion of the Hindus, Edited by Rost, 2 Vols 8vo 
219 Tiahnei 

The fii>.t two volumes of a unifoiin Edition of the woiks of the 1 itc Boden Piofessor 
of ISaiisc-rit 

XaMei, (F) Missionaiy Life and Laboiiis ol, by llei uy Venn 8\o 
7^ OcZ, — Longman 

Enolish Books Pitblished in India 

Calcutta— Collection of Tieaties, Engagements and SnnniuK, 
relating to India and iieighbouung countiies, Vol I containing tin 
Treaties, ikc lelating to Bengal, Burmah, and the Eastern Arc hipelago 
Compiled by C 11 Aitchison 

Cotton Hand-Book foi Bengal, by J G Medheott 
The Law of Evidence, as administered in England, and applied to 
India By Joseph Goodeve — Thacler, Spink & Co 
A Manual on llniveisities, by W Masters, Hay d Co 
Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical systems by 
Nehemiali Nilakantha Sastri Gore Translated from the original 
Hindi by Fitz-Edwaid Hall, D C L Calcutta Chnstiau Tiact and 
Book Society Rs 3 To Missionaries, Rs 2 

Lectures on Romanism By the Rev I)i Jaibo ITay & Co 
Religious Conversation B> the Rev E Stonow Hay d Co 
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The Proceedings of the Bethune Society for the Sessions, 1859-61 
Punted by C B Lewis, Baptist Mission Press 

The book consists of thiee parts — 1 A summary of the Monthly Proceedings 2 
Lectures by the Bishop of Calcutta, Archdeacon Pratt, the Rev K M Bauerjea, and 
others 3 Repoits of the Sections The Report of the Educational Section, by Mr H 
Woodrow, contains Educational Minutes by the late Loid Macaulay 

An Introduction to Indian Meteorology By Babu R N Sikdar 

The Kumara-Sambhava Eighth Canto, Bengal Asiatic Society 

Attributed to Kalidasa It is chiefly occupied with a very full description of the 
phenomena of evening and moonlight on the Gandhamtldana Mountains 

‘‘See I the declining sun, as it hangs on the edge of the western quarter of the sky, 
seems to make with its long reflected beams a golden bridge across the lake 

North India — Reports on the Revenue Settlement of the N W 
Piovinces of the Bengal Presidency under Regulation IX 1833, 
Vol I , Benares Medical Hall Press 

The Mahomedan Commentary on the Holy Bible by Syud Ah- 
mud Part First, Ghazeepore Printed and published by the Au- 
thoi at Ins private Press, 18G2 

Part First consists of an introduction, divided into ten discourses The headings are 
as follows 1 On the necessity of the coming of Prophets to save mankind 2 Whit 
IS Revelation and Word of God i 3 What books aro there which in the Koran aie 
alluded to undei the nimcs of Touieit, Soohoot Uinbiya, Zuboor, and Injeel ? 4 What 
faith have Mahomedaus in the Touieit (Pentateuch), Zuboor (Psxlnis) Soohoof Urn- 
hiya, (the books of the Prophets,) and Injeel (the Gospolb) ^ 5 What was the number of 
the books descended fiom God to the Prophets, and aie they all included in the Bible ? 
C What aie the methods applied by the Mahomedan religion to enquire into, and con- 
firm the authenticity of a leligious book ^ 7 What is the opinion entei tamed by the 
Mahornedans regarding theconuption of the Sacied Scriptines '' 8 Are the books which 
compose the Bible identical with the original writings of the inspired wi iters t 
9 What belief have Miliomedans in the versions ot the Sacred Sciipturcs ^10 What is 
meant according to tho Mahomedan faith, by one commandment of God cancelling 
another, or being ci!icc.lled by another ’ Appendix No 1 Of the dates (»f the princi- 
pal events recorded in the Bible Appendix No 2 On the corresjiondence between the 
IJijree and Christian eras 

The work is printed in English and Uidn, in paiallel columns There are long ex 
tracts from Euglioh Intioductions to the btud> of the Sciiptuies, and Muir’s “ Testi- 
mony borne by the Koran to the Jewish and Chiistian Scriptuies," treats of some of 
the most imjioitaiit bubjects Still, the volume will be found useful to a Missionary 

Pi ice Rr, 3 as 14 Postage and packing 5 annas Ciders to be addressed to Syud 
Ahinud Khan, Piincip d Suddei Amcen of Ghazeepore Copies maybe obtained m 
London from Smith, Elder & Co 

The Second Pait of the work, containing tho Commentary on the Book of Genesis, is 
now passing through the Pi css 

Bombay — Essays on the Sacted Language, Writings, and Religion 
of the Parsees By Mai tin Haug, Ph D 

Oiigin and authenticity of tho Arian Family of Languages, the 
Zand avesta and the Huzvaisli By Dhanjibhai Fiamji 

Catalogue of the Economic Products of the Presidency of Bombay , 
compiled by Dr Birdwood 

Cotton , an Account of its culture in Bombay By W, R Cassels. 
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Madrd/S. — ^The Benighted’* display con&ideiable literary activity, 
so tai as English hooks aie coiiceuied The following weie issued 
in 1862 by an enterpiisuig pubhsliei, Mi J Higginbotham — 
Wheeler s Madras in the Olden Times, vol 8, Rs G Set of 3 vols 
Rs 15 

Wheeler’s Hand-Book to tlic Madras Recoids, with Chionological 
Annals of the Madias Piesideiuy fiom 1G59 to 18G1, Rs 2^ 
Wheeler s Hand-Book of Cotton Cultivation of the Madi<is Piesi- 
dency, Rs 41 

Wheeler’s Cotton Map of the Madras Pi esidency, Rs 4, on rollcis Rs 6 
Mayne’s Commentaiy on the Penal t^ode, 3id Ed Rs 11 
Acts and Letters Patent i elating to the High Couit of Judicatuie 
at Madras, Rs 2} 

Collett on the Law of Injunctions and Appointment of Reeeiv^eis, 
Rs 5 

Collett on Torts and Dainnges, Rs 4] 

Dubois, Manncis and Customs of the Natives of Routhoi n India, with 
Notes, Additions, and Collections bv the Rev G U Pope, 8\ o 
Rs 18 

“The most comprehensive and mumte account extant ” — Sir James Machinlosh 

Brown’s Hand-Book of the Tiees, Shiubs, and Heibaceous Plants 
gi owing in Madras, Rs 5} 

Map of Madias, coloied sheets, Rs G 
Guide to Madras for the use of Strangers, Rs 2 
Skinner on the Timber Trees of India and Buimah, Rs 5 
The same publisher will issue new Editions of tlie following \alua])lo 
and raie woiks in 18G3 

Manava Dhaima Shastia, The Institutes of Hindu Law, or the 
Oidinances of Menu By Piofessoi Hougliton Tliiul E<lition 
carefully levised with an Introduction by the Rev P Peicival, 
Rs 12 (Nowieady) 

Wald’s View of the History, Literature and Religion of tlie Hindoos, 
complete in one laige volume, Rs 14 to Subsciibeis 
Herklot’s Qanoon-e Islam A full account of the Rites and Ceie- 
momes of the Moosulinans of India Rs 12 to Subsciibcis 
The following were i:>sued during 18G2 by othei publisheis 
A Lee ture on System ^ of Education By Sir William Denison Goniz 
Remarks on Essays and Reviews By Sii Willian Denison G(tntz 
Sasivama Pothan oi the Doctrine of Sasivaina A Vcdantic 
Poem By Tatwaiayaswami Tianslated from the Tamil by the 
Rev T Foulkes Madias Christian Knowledge Committee 
A comprehensive Tamil and English Dictionary of High and 
Low Tamil, by the Rev Di Winslow Punted and published 
by P R Hunt, American Mission Pi ess 

This valuable work is beautifully priuted m quarto, in the style of Webster’s English 
Dictionary It contains 80,000 upwauls of 30,000 moie thm theic au in any 

other Tamil Diction ir} 
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The Alchemist’s Heir, a Romance in 3 Cantos By J T Wlieelei, 
Phautoh & Co 


Newspapers 

The Editor of the Homeward Mail, a veiy competent authority, 
thus defends the charactei ot Indian Journalism — 

“ There is an aiticle m the last number of the Temple Bar Magazine, which 
professes to give a pictuie of ‘ an Indian Newspapei * The writer analyzes 
the contents of a number of the Belki GazeUCt and, having done so, ai rives at 
the conclusion that the local press of India is ‘ an anachionism and a blot 
upon English civilization’ — ‘a disgiace to the age, and to the country whence 
it spiung ’ Tins is strong language, and we doubt whethei it is just lo 
our thinking it is hardly borne out by the evidence adduced, even as lespects 
the individual papei said to be a favourable tvpe of its class , and although 
the writer says that the journal cited is ‘the best conducted and most les- 
pectable paper published out of Calcutta or Bombay, and quite equal to any 
pioduced in those Piesidency towns,’ we aie still less disposed to admit that 
the jouinalism ot India is faiilv represented by the example betoie us 

“ It may be admitted that tlieieaie peculiaiities in Indian journalism likely to 
gi ate somewhat haishly on the sensibilities of English readeis. But this is 
mainly to be attributed to the cucumstance that the European public of India 
IS very limited, and that no purely class journal could obtain sufhcient support 
to secuie its peimanent vitality The consequence is, that tvtiy Newspapei 
must, moie oi less, giaft certain specialities upon the stock of poluital jour- 
nalism It must be in pait a spoi ting paper, inpait a Militaiy Gazette, m pait 
a Couit Journal, and m pait a Iheatiical Chronicle Theie are eccentncitit^s of 
style and pecuriaiities of tone in such journals as oui own BeWs Lije, Spottuiq 
Life and kta Newspapers, which excite the ridicule, it they do not offend the 
sensibilities, of readeis not having 

‘ ‘ The stamp exclusive and professional,’^ 

which familiarizes th<m with the jargon of the gieen-ioom oi the slang of the 
prue-iing , whilst m other papei s, which aspiie to a fashionable lepiitation, we 
have that peculiar lit eiatuie ot ‘ High Lite Below-stdiis,’ ot which Jenkins is 
the traditionary master It would be easy to cull tiom tliese authoiitios 
choice samples of journalism moie than a match foi those cited by the wiifti 
in Temple Bai The Indian Editor, especially the Editor ot the Mofussil 
Join rial, has to cater foi many tastes, and to take upon Imnsclt the specialities, 
which m all laitrci communities are coiihncd to puicly class jouinals, and 
theiefoie not obtuicled upon the gencial leader The majoiity of the sub- 
scubers to a Mofus-^il Journal are Militaiy men, wheieof the gieater are young 
fellows with hiiib animal spirits, who delight in sporting, in ball-going, and in 
amateur theatricals They look for news respecting matters of this kind, and 
they depend upon the oiduiaiy political journ«ils ot the countiy for that kind 
of mfoimation which m England is filteied off thiougii the class publications 
which have so many little special publics of their own We do not mean that 
they go to the full extent of those journals which adveitise for “ singing cham- 
bermaids” diid “ walking gentlemen,” and announce unfailing “ tips” foi a 
coming 1 ace at thiee-and-sixpence apiece, but that they are compelled, in 
some degieo, to humoui tin special tastes of their rcadeis, and to indulge lu 
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the eocentiicities which seem to have huit the delicate seusihililies of the 
wiitei in the Ttuiple Bar That Indian Editors aie sometimes a little inclined 
to be flippant, especially ni then tieatment of itfnetoiy coiicspondents, we 
admit, but sobiiety of dftneanour is sometimes Ik Id to be dull and heavy, 
especially m the Molussil, and a little spict is neccs^aiy to lendei the meal 
palatable All this, we think, ought to be ovcilooktd in the Indi.in Piess, foi 
the sake of the really excellent willing that we hud in tlie editoiial columns of 
sulIi papers as i\\^ F) lend of India ^ the Times of India, the Huikaru^ the 
Fnfjhshman, the Indian Empi'ie, the Madias A other papeis which 
we might leadily name ” 

‘Hut although, aftei an intimate acquaintance of some thiity ycais with tho 
Indian Press, ue feel that it is incumbent upon us, in common jusiiee, thus to 
speak 111 its behalf, we aie bound to add that the wiitei ni Ttni^de Bat has hit 
at least one blot, and a \civ seiious one it is, in the ehaiaefci ot om Eastern 
jouinalism We allude to the unguaidcd language in w hu h even the ablest 
and most expei lenced Indian Editois sometimes wide ot the Native Piinces and 
Native States ” 

Nohh cohidiicf of the Editor of the Times oj India — Tln^ lollow- 
111/4 notice IS ex ti acted fiom Oiir Faper — 

“ Messrs Eobeit Knight and Geoige Ciaig have, foi yean, been at daggcis 
diawii, and, to all appeaiatice, most bittei and unplaeablc enemies Ji was war 
to tlie knife without qnaitci, without mercy , but illness lately laid Mr Ciaig 
piostrate, he w^as seemingly on his death-bed, when Mi Kubeit Knight, his 
niotfal adveisaiy, came foiwaid in a gallant spiiit and held out the light hand 
of fellowship , not with empty piofessions, oi lip scivice, but in active fiiend- 
sliip He deputed Mi Cliailes Allen, the ablest of Ins stall, to take up Mr 
Ciaig’s duties duiiiig the lattei’s piosiration, and the woik was not only wxll, 
but cheerfully done, Mr Allen unde islanding and appreciating the high, 
honorable, and disinterested sentiments which prompted his piinci pal Wt do 
not really know w'ho descives the gieatest piaise among the tiio, wliether 
Ml Knight, for his noble geneiosity, Mr Ciaig for his candid giatitude in 
acknowledging the favoius lie has lecemd, oi Mi C W Allen foi the cheer- 
ful, zealous, and able way in which he earned out the trust imposed on him. 
Here aie Mr Ciaig’s acknowledgments — 

Oui best thanks aie due to Mi Robeit Knight, Editor and .loini Piopnetor 
of tlie Times of India, foi liaving placed at oui disposal the services of 
Ml Chailes William Allen, one of the ablest ixn mbeis of his staff Hereaftei, 
m the lists of literature when we meet the Knight of the Times of India, if wi 
laise our lance *ind pass on, oui leaders will understand the leason why Of 
the veiy eftective aid which we have leceived fiom Mr Allen, we need not 
wiite it is recoided iii the leading columns of the Deccan Herald ’ ’’ 

In the Indian Year Book foi 1861 a lLstwa.s given of the English 
Newspapeis pubhshed m India The chief additions duiiiig 1802 
were as follows — The Ivdian Jurist, The Bengalee, published in 
Calcutta, and the Sumachai Hiridoostam, Lucknow The following 
IS an extract fiom the introductory aiticle of the Bengalee — 

“We belong strictly to the famous ordei of ‘ Mild Hindoos * If we shew 
fight it will be in i cal Bengalee fashion, under a wholesome dicMd of bloody 
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noses and broken heads, with one foot in the field and another m the stockade, 
calhng lustily upon our Gods to help us whilst we vigorously help ouiselves to 
fly This is perhaps a disheartening levelation foi our fi lends But we can- 
not help making it, seeing, that we are not bound to eat fiie against eveiy 
known precedent of oui race We piopose to make up, however, loi the w.»nt 
of brute courage by a stienuous use of our lungs ” 

It IS p^leasing to maik the gradual improvement in the tone of 
the Native Pi ess The Rev J Long states that, “the oldest of 
the existing Newspapers is the Chandrika, established in 1820 as 
the advocate of widow burning, and of the old Hindu 
Some of the voinaculai journals still commend the lavish expen- 
diture at idolatrous festivals, and the feeding of crowds (d lazy 
Brahmans , but, on the whole, enlightened views aie expressed on 
many points The Native Press in a leligious aspect will be noticed 
undei anotlier head. The late Mi Mead thus ])ointed out in the 
Ha'thmn the great service which might be r^ndeied by journals 
conducted by Natives — 

“ We are anxious, in paiticular, to see the Native Pi ess engaged in the praise- 
worthy attempt 10 bleak down those fatal gulfs of ignoiance and prejudice 
which yawn between anything like a real knowledge of each othei , by the two 
laces — English and Indian ” 

The besetting fault of the Native Press has alieady been noticed 
— ^the tendency to write bitter lecnmmatory aidicles aguinst Euro- 
peans, in leply to those of a similai spiiit in the Colonist Journals 
Though in this they are “more sinned against than sinning,” the 
effect IS mjuiious The readers, in most cases, do not discriminate 
as the wi iters intended, and the antagonism of lace is the result 
Of course, a manly defence of their countrymen when right, and a 
condemnation of Europeans wlieii they aie wiong, cannot be ob- 
jected to , it IS the which is censuied It must, however, be 

admitted that it is fai easier to give this advice than to follow it 
in the heat of contioversy 

The London Spectator mentions anothei error of the Native Press, 
though of a more venial chaiactci, — the mistaking of flippancy for 
wit Sometimes, however, profanity is joined The Indian Mirror 
IS, on the whole, weU conducted, but the following passage occurs 
in an article — 

“ Verily, Mr Laing — for much hast thou to answei for more, we suspect 
than you ever conceived Had ;you not taught us to believe that India was 
rich, belike it is that oui Solomons would have been more mindful of expense , 
but with a full flowing sheet, fat taxations, established peace, and all the pros- 
pects of a still brightening future — ‘ W hy, the devil take expense — whose is it 
that we should mnd — * Hang Caie and kill a Cat,’ and if vie can’t and don’t 
make out some sort of a name toi ouisclvcs — Egad — then — d — m— ce’” 
Nov 1, 1862 
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Circulation of Qovenuuent School Books. — Except in Bengal, the 
Diiectors of Public lostmiction issue laige numbers of books foi 
Schools. The Calcutta School Book Society obtains a grant 
from Government, and is placed under the control of the BengS Di- 
rector It would be interesting to know how many books are printed 
in each language This information is given only in the Report of 
the Calcutta School Book Society 

Abstract of Sales. 

Copies sold Amount of Bales* 

K8 

Btncral, C S B S. 121,669 32,226 

N W Piovinoes 133,966 26,576 

Punjab . , 59,637 15,210 

Bombay No Retuiu 51,136 

Madras . do. 28,573 

Romanising System — Di Spienger writes thus fiom Beine to 
the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal — 

‘*Of%reat use for India may eventually be the puisuits of Professor 
Brockhaus Alter having devoUd much attention to the system of transcrib- 
ing oiientdl languages m Roman characters, he is proceeding to publish Yusof 
0 Zalykha romamsed, and it is to be hoped that the attempt will be followed by 
other woiks Hitheito Missionaiies and men like Tievelyan, who were not so 
much distinguished as scholars as they were as public minded olheers, have 
pleaded toi the propriety of lomamsmg, whilst scholars pronounced themselves 
lather against it It is a new era for onental pursuits if a man of the 
standing of Piofessor Brockhaus engages in a system, whose success m 
reference to Pcisian, Hindustani, Tuikish, &c , is a mere question of time 
Why should you not m your Bibliotheca Indica edit some woiks hke the 
Hadyqa of Sen^y romamsed^*’ Journal, B. A. S. 1862, p 232. 

The Romanising system has yet made little progress except among 
Euiopeans and the Native Christians in North India From want of 
a complete use of vowel points, the Urdu is the most difficult 
language to read m India. It is also the one chiefly studied by 
Europeans Hence the circulation of books m Romanised Urdu 
In other parts of India its great supenority over existing alphabets 
IS denied by many The vowels m the Nagn alphabet being 
inherent in the one which occurs most frequently, or written above 
or below as m the case of some others, and no letters or maiks 
being required for aspirated characters, it is asserted that the savmg 
of space 18 inconsiderable Mr P R Hunt of the American Mission 
Press, Madras, has already produced a Tamil Bible, which is very 
little larger than the ordinary English School Bible sold at ten pencse. 
But the great arguments urged against the Romanismg system at 
present are, that it compels Sie children to learn two tota^ distinct 
characters, %nd requires books to be pimted in both ^^rom the 
short time children often remain at schoo), the probability is that 

23 
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neither “Character will be learnt thoroughly, and both may soon be 
iorgottem The expense of double editions of books is also a 
eenous consideration A useful 'Commentary on the Psalms m the 
Boman character has been published by the North India Tract 
Society The work is valueless to the heathen or to natives who 
became converts to Chnstianity in adult life 

The Romanismg system is most likely to spicad through English 
Schools 

Beports on Vernacular Literature. — ^The greatest ignorance pre- 
vails in India with regard to the books issued from the Native 
Presses Scarcely a European can give the smallest infoimation 
regarding the vernacular publications of the town in which he 
resides Probably of only one language does a catalogue of printed 
books exist, the Bengali, due to the indefatigable labours of one 
man, the Rev J Long The Indian Universities have manifested 
little interest in the subject In addition to Shakespearian and 
Johnsonian English, the tendency at Calcutta seems to be to lecog- 
nise nothing below Sanscrit and Arabic after Matriculation^ And 
yet it would be both interesting and instructive to have a record 
of the books issued from the Native Presses The Rev J Long 
urged it strongly upon the attention of Government In the North- 
West Provinces alone there are 75 Native Presses The late Lieut 
Governor, Mr Edmonstone, consideied that their supervision was 
of little importance except their licenses could be withdrawn , but 
this merely shows how httle he apprehended the whole bearing of 
the subject * 

The course to be pursued should be somewhat as follows — 

Let each Press be compelled to send in to Government two copies 
of each of its publications, with the selling price marked upon them. 
One copy should be handed over to the Government Translator, 
the other to the Umversity “f* Each Government Translator should 
furnish a brief statement of the publications submitted to him, 
similar to the letums relating to pubhcations m the Bengah Lan- 
guage, prepared by the Rev J Long I The statements for the various 
languages should be published annually among the Records of 
the Supreme Government Even the simple catalogues would be of 
great value , but if the Government Translators were judiciously 
chosen, they might add some mteresting remarks The pubhca- 
tion of the names of the books, thus promoting their sale, would 
be some compensation to the Presses for the fr^ copies supplied. 


* Administration Report, 1861-62, para 196. 

t The University copies might be retained by Government for the present till the 
Senates saw the importance of their preservation, and requested to have them trans 
forced 

^ Becords of Bengal Goveroxpent, No XXXIl, ^ j 
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If Government pui chased the books, some of the Native Presses 
would chaige the most extravagant rates 

Notwithstanding the general indifference in India with regard 
to the subject, the Report of the International Statistical Congress 
held in London, shows the very different feehng entertained 
by the most distinguished men in Europe The Report of the 
Section on the Statistics of Literature was brought up by Mr 
Monckton Milnes, M P. The following are extracts — 

“ It appears that in the third Session of the International Congress held at 
Vienna 1857, the Minister of the Interior, Baron Van Bach, suggested liiat 
there should be a Statistic of Liteiature generally proposed to all tlie different 
countries which sent deputies to this Congress In Mi Winter Jones’s Paper 
there is this pioposition before the Society He says, ‘ The Literary ^Statistics 
of a country ought to embrace all that is the result of the exercise of the 
human intellect so far as the same is manifested through the Press The 
most ephemeral street ballad must find a place in its details, no less than the 
woik ot the higher scieiiiihc chaiacter. The Press is called into operation so 
generally, its use is so necessary for the diffusion of information, so indispen- 
sable for the successful accomplishment of many of the most important tians- 
actions of life that its Statistics embrace perhaps a wulu field than that of 
any other branch It atfords an index to the mateiial, intellectual, moral 
condition of a nation, and, if earned sufficiently far, will show the special 
character ot the industiy ot every countiy ’ I think that all the members will 
agiee in this, that the Statistics of Literature aie in truth the complement 
and the ciown of the Educational Statistics of 'a countiy. We can show 
by Educational Statistics what we* teach, and we may show by oui books 
what we have leaiiit Theictore I think eveiybody will agree that the Statis- 
tics ot Literatuie are as necessaiy as Educational Statistics ” p 126 

The following recommendation was made — 

“ As an important object of Statistics is to afford the means of companng 
facts occurmg at diffeient peiiods, as well as in different localities, these details 
ought to be published annually, and be accompanied by such explanations 
and short statistical comments by competent persons, ns may be neoes^ry for 
then perfect elucidation In countries where there exists a compulsor*depo- 
sit of books, such as the I)ep6t Uyal in Prance and the delivery of books at 
the British Museum uiulei the provisions ot tlie copyright act, the Govi rn- 
ment ol these countries should be invited to cause lists to be printed ” p 132* 

Scidptures, &C — The circulation of the Scriptures and othei 
works distinctly rebgious in their character, is noticed in the next 
division 


SCIENTIFIC INQUIRIES, ANTIQUITIES 

Attraction of the Himalayas. — ^The Journal of the Asiatic Socie- 
ty of Bengal, No II 1862, contains an interesting ^Memorandum 
showing the final lesult of Archdeaeon Pratt’s calculations regarding 
the effect of Local Attraction upon the opeiations oi the great Tn- 
gonometncal Survey of India.” A senes of papers by the Archdea- 
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con appeared in the Transactions of tlie Royal Society for 1854, 
1855, 1858, and 1861 The object of the Memorandum is to state 
the final result of the investigation The following are a few ex- 
tracts . — 

Ongva of the Iriqmry — “ The Surveyor General of India pointed 
out to me in 1852, that m the volume published by his predecessor 
Colonel Everest in 1847, giving an account of the measurement of 
the two northern portions of the Great Arc between Kaliana and 
Kalianpoor, and Kalianpoor and Damagida, lying in the longitude 
of Cape Comorin, the observed or astronomical amplitudes* were, 
the one 5'' 236 less and the other 3" 791 greater than the calculated 
or geodetic amplitudes, the curvature of the Indian Arc being taken 
as that of the mean figure of the earth This disci epancy was sup- 
posed t<S anse from local attraction, deranging the position of the 
vertical determined by the plumb-hne This was a highly pro- 
bable conjecture but it required demonstration The problem, 
then, which I set myself to solve was, to calculate by some direct 
method the actual amount of the atti action of the Himalayan mass, 
and of the deflection caused by it m the plumb-hne 

Conclusions — (1 ) The Himalayas attract places m the plains of 
India with a force far greater m amount, than any person had con- 
ceived The disturbing effect in the centre of India is found to be 

g reater than it was supposed to be even at Kaliana only sixty miles 
om tlie hills (2 ) The ocean, as its density is less than that of 
rock, IS another cause of disturbance* ^3) Variations of density in 
the crust of the earth, which are as hkely to exist as not, will pro- 
duce the same eftect (4 ) The relative position of places laid down 
on a map from geodetic opeiations is correct, and free from all sen- 
sible error arising from local atti action, from whatever causes local 
attraction may arise 

TTaaTiTnir Glaciers. — At the Apiil Meeting of the Bengal Branch 
of tlm Asiatic Society, Captain Montgomerie read some notes on the 
glac*s in Kashmir 

Compared with the Kashmir glaciers, those of the Alps may be 
considered of the second order, the best known one — the Mer I)e 
Glace — ^being about 7 miles in length and the largest, the Aletsch 
glacier being a bttle over 15 miles in length, whilst the larger ones 
in Kashmir vary between 15 and 36 miles in length The Biafo 
glacier forms, with a glacier on the opposite slope, a continuous 
nver of ice of 64 miles running in an almost straight line, and with- 
out any break in its continuity beyond those of the ordinary crevasses 
of glaciers. It is supplied in a great measure fix)m a vast dome of 
ice and snow, about 180 square miles in area, in the whole of which 
only a few projecting points of wall are visible 


* Th« amplitude of an arc of meiidian is the difference of latitude of its extremities,’ 
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Tlie Baltolo mam glaciei, 36 miles m length, has 14 large tiibu- 
taiy glaciers of from 3 to 10 miles in length Gigantic morames 
streak it yriih. 15 lines of various kinds of lock, viz, grey, yellow, 
blown, blue, and red, with variations of the same, all in the upper 
part quite sepamte from one another, but at the end of the glacier 
covering its whole surface so as to hide tlie upper part of the ice 
entirely In the centre of these morames there is a line of huge 
blocks of ice, which have not been observed on other glaciers 
The Baltoro glacier takes its rise fiom underneath a peak 28,287 
feet high * 

Antiquities of Behar^ &c. — Colonel A Cunningham was appoint* 
ed by Lord Canning to investigate the antiquities ot Behar and 
other parts of India The following extracts, from a Minute by 
the late Governor Geneial, show what was proposed — 

It will not be to our credit, as an enlightened ruling power, if we con- 
tinue to allow such fields of investigation, as the remains of the old Bud- 
dhist capital lu Beliai, the plains round Delhi, studded with ruins more thickly 
than even the campagna of Home, and many otlieis, to remain without moie 
examination than they Imve hitlieito received Every thing that has hitheito 
been done in this way, has been done by private persons, imperfectly and 
without system It is impossible not to feel, that there are Euiopean Govein- 
ments, which, if they had held our lule in India, would not have allowed this 
to be said 

“ What is aimed at is an accurate description, illustrated by plans, mensme- 
ments, drawings or photographs, and by copies of inscriptions, of such lemains 
as most dest^rve notice, with the history ol them so fai os it may be tiaceable, 
and a record of the traditions that are retained regarding them 

One or two passages are given below from Colonel Cunningham^s 
account of his first exploration — 

“At Rajffir (the ancient Uajagriha) I opened t)ie central tope without any 
result, (»xcepting the discovery of a nariow passage showing that the monks 
had easy access to the relics, and must have removed them when they were 
ejected fiom India The cave called Son Bh^ndili in the Barbhii hill, is 
beioiid all doubt the celebioted cave m front of which was held the hist 
Buddhist synod 

“ At Besdrh I found the ancient Vaisili There is a ruined fortress 1,600 
feet long b} 800 feet broad, with its ditch still m good order There is also 
a tope, covered with Miisulman tombs, and the ground to the south of the foit 
IS strewn with laige bricks. The building of the fort is attributed to llajah 
Bibdl 

“ Two miles to the north of Bes^rh stands the Bukhra Lion Pillar, and 
another* ruined tope Immediately to the south of the pillar there is a tank 
which IS certainly the celebrated Monkey Tank, on the bank of which formerly 
stood the Kutagara Hall m which Buddha first made known his approach- 
ing Nirv^n ’’t 


♦ Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, No 2, 1862 
t Jouuial of Aswtic Society of Bengal No 3, 1862 p 305, 
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PART IV. RELIGIOUS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF HINDUISM. 

Haliaraj Libel Case. — Probably no more important disclosure 
of the abominations of Hinduism has ever been made than that 
afforded by the above trial at Bombay, which lasted twenty-four 
days The Oriental Christian S'pectator contains a full account of 
the proceedings, with the principal documents in extenso* The 
following summary is extracted from the Friend of India — 

“On the 21st October last Cursondass Mooljee, Editor of a Guzerati 
Newspaper called the Satya Prakash or “Light of Tiuth,” published an 
article m which he charged the Maharajahs or high pnests ot the Wallabacharya 
sect with teaching unmoral doctnnes and indulging in adulteious practices 
with their female devotees , and accused Jadoonathjee Bnzruttanjee, a high 
pnest in Bombay noted for his opposition to religious and educational reforms, 
as especially guilty of the grossest immorality The Maharaj brought a civil 
action against the Editor, whose leading counsel was the well-known Mr 
Chisholm Anstey. 'The Maharaj complained that the article characteiised the 
sect of the Wallabacharyas as heretical, attnbuted to its high priests the 
inculcation of immoral doctrines, charged the whole body with immoial pi no- 
tices and brought definite accusations of adultery against the plamtift individu- 
ally After a vain attempt on the part of the Maharaj to prevent his devotees 
from giving evidence against him, the case came on, the Editor having foitu- 
nately the moral couiage to brave the penalties of excommunication and social 
persecution The defendant pleaded justification among other pleas, and on 
this the case virtually went to trial. Thirty-one witnesses were examined for 
the plaintiff and thirty-three foi the defendant, the latter embracing some of the 
most distinguished native reformers and men of science m Bombay like Dr, 
Bhawoo Dajee, and oriental scholais like Dr Wilson The plamtift himself, 
whose sanctity had never been defiled by a com t of justice, appeared in the 
witness-box, only however to make the most self-contradictory admissions of 
the truth of the charge, and to call forth from both of the judges the declaia- 
tion that he had deliberately perjured himself 

“ In spite of the excitement among the native community of Bombay, of the 
crowded state of the court and the long continuance of the tiial, nevei was a 
case conducted with more fairness, or so as to reflect more credit on the judges, 
the counsel and all parties concerned except the plaintiff and his witnesses. 
The evidence was of the most revolting character from the depths of moral 
pollution which it revealed The sacred books of the sect wntten in Sanskrit 
or Biij Basha were necessanly laid before the Judges, in the shape of transla- 
tions of leading passages, and tliey were requireil to pronounce upon the 
doctnnes very much as Dr Lushington does on the Thirty-nine Articles But 
the point at issue was so much more one of the grossly unmoral life of the 
plaintiff than of the theological tenets of his sect, that the Court were not 
required to lose themselves in the mazes of Hindoo theology. As Sir Joseph 

* The report contains 181 octavo pages It may* be obtained (price Rs. 2) at 
L M. D’ Souza’s Press, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay, 
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Arnould put it, the principle contended for was * that what is morally wrong 
cannot be theologically nght , that when practices which sap the very founda- 
tions of morabty, which involve a violation of the eternal and immutable laws 
of Right, are established in the name and under the sanction of Religion, they 
ought, foi the common welfare of society, and in the interest of humanity 
itself, to be publicly denounced and exposed ’ The conclusion to which both 
judges came was that the essential points in the libel werepioved, and a verdict 
was accordingly given for the defendant on the main issue The Chief 
Justice should not have weakened the moral effect ot this decision by entering 
a verdict for the plaintiff on three puiely formal pleas, and giving him five 
lupees of damages The judgment of Sir Joseph Arnould is a noble and 
dignified piotest against that idolatiy which saps the very foundations of 
society, and in fa\our of that freedom of public opinion through the Press, 
by which such piactices as those of the Wallabacharyns can alone be exposed 
The judgment should be tianslated and widely ciiculated among the natives. 
We only regret the case could not have been tried under that chapter of the 
Penal Code which deals with offences relating to religion. The clauses are so 
vaguely woided and a recent trial in Calcutta shews them to be so dangerous, 
that a precedent such as the Maharaj’s defeat would have been of inestimable 
value to the cause of true religious liberty and morality 

“ The light let into the hideous recesses of Wallabacharya obscenity by the 
evidence m this case far more than confirms all the statements of such scholars 
as Ward and H H Wilson It is a fact that the wealthiest and largest of the 
Hindoo mercantile communities of Cential and Western India worship as a 
god a depraved piiest compared with whom the filthiest satyr is an angel, and 
that their females apply to amorous dalliance with a diseased debauchee the 
sacie4 principle of the love of God and of self-dedication to his service Fiom 
such profanities the reader recoils appalled It is no less tiue that three- 
fourths of the people of Bengal are devoted to the adoration of the Shakti or 
female principle, which in many cases is attended with midnight orgies even to 
hear of which pollutes the imagination To this has Hinduism come, and 
lower than this must it sink Eveiy century as it rolls on steeps the people 
and their piiests in deeper defilement, and removes them from the comparative 
purity of those Vedic days, to which some youthful leformers are stnving to 
return The last bond of society is the family , when that is corrupted the end 
is at hand It was so with ancient heatliemsin, with the society which Juve- 
nal lashes and such writers as Petronius and Martial depict If only all the 
Shakta and Vaishnava sects of the Hindoos — that is almost the whole of them 
— could be dragged to the Ught of heaven as the Wallabacbary as have been, 
what revelations would not be made ! Here we find it established in a court 
of justice that the wives and daughters of the wealthiest Hindoos in the Pie- 
sidency of Bombay, the Banians and Bhattias, are at the disposal of a wretch 
who as god daily commits crimes from which Tiberius would have shrunk. 
When lust is deified and adultery adored, not as in Coiinth and Cyprus by a 
special caste, but by the matrons of a whole community, and when this is done 
with the sanction of their husbands and brotheis, there can be little hope of a 
people It remains to be seen if any shame is left m the Wallabachaiyas, if 
Juddonathjee Maharaj will still pursue his career in Bombay, and fathers will 
still permit the females of their families to frequent h s temple ” 

The Vedas. — A veiy interesting lecture on the Vedas was deli-r 
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vered by Di Haug at Poona A large numbei of Brahmans were 
among the auditors. The following extracts are from a notice in the 
Poohm Observer — 

” Without a careful study of the Vedas no real insight into the origin and 
growth of Hinduism is to be obtained But to understand them is no easy 
task In India itself they are no longer studied m the same sense as the Biide 
or Roman and Grecian Classics are studied in Eui ope , for the present Brah- 
mans care nothing for what the Vedas really contain, but the merely pairot- 
hke utterance of the words of the Vedas according to their tiine-hallowed 
accents is deemed quite sufficient for the promotion of their bodily and spmtual 
welfare. Theieare hundreds of Bialimans now living, distinguished from the 
others by the name of Bhatt, who have learned by heart the whole of one of 
the four Vedas (each of them being, if all its several parts are counted, of a 
larger bulk than the Bible), without being able to tell the meaning of a single 
sentence. 1 he mantras or prayers of the Vedas are regaided as a kind of 
magic formulas, the efficacy of which rests only in the sound and order of the 
words and syllables The very words of the text are, therefore, syllable by 
syllable, learnt by heart with the most scrupulous accuracy, and bo much so, 
that a good professional Bhatt, or repeater of the Vedas, is actually able to 
repeat by heart, without committing any mistake, f ven m such apparently 
trifling matters as accents (but in tkeif eyes matter of the utmost importance), 
the whole of one of the Vedas They used to spend twelve to fifteen years m 
the merely mechanical business of learning the Vedas by heart. This practice 
still continues There are some hundreds of young Brahmans at Toona alone 
who are devoting all their energies, zeal, and industry to this merely mechanical 
business to earn in after-life, as a poor return foi their immense labour and toil, 
a monthly income from three to four rupees I ^ 

*‘The most important Commentaries on the Vedas are those of Faska (about 
400 B C ), Shankata Acharya (800 A. D ) and Say ana Achat ya{\^^^ A. D ) 

“ On the age of the Vedas the lecturer offeied the following lemarks — He 
believes the more ancient parts of them to be pei haps the earliest literary com- 
positions of the whole world. He referred to an astronomical fact recorded m 
an ancient astronomical treatise which is regarded as one of the supplementary 
books of the Vedas 

“ The position of the solstitial points being mentioned in a passage of this 
small treatise, a calculation has been made regal ding the time at which the 
said position occuired Colebiooke had dated it back as far as the 14th century 
B* G , but Aichdeacon Pratt at Calcutta lately rectified it, and fixed it at the 
year 1181 B C” # 

*‘But this proves only the age of the treatise in question. This hi tie 
book being only one of the supplementary books of the Vedas (for making 
them better understood), the Vedas themselves, chiefly the mantras, must be 
more ancient still Prom a similar fact, recorded in the mantra portion of the 
Atharva-veda, the doctor drew the conclusion, that this book must have been 
composed m the 17th century, B C Por the most ancient parts of the Rig- 
veda, he thought it probable that their composition is to be dated back to such 
an early age as thait of Abraham, that is, about 2000 B C.*’ 

Vedic Hymn to Fro« — The Tvmes of India quotes the follow- 
ing from Max Muller's Rig Veda Sanhita 
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“ The origin of this most canons song is thus related Yiisistha, desiiing 
for a shower ot ram, praised Paijanya with a hymn (7,102 ) The fiogs accom** 
panied his pmyer with a joyful chorus Ihe sa^re hearing them merrily croak 
became extremely pleased, and made a poem ou them. We give heit) a tranala- 
tion of It • 

(1 ) Just as Brahmans, who faithful to iheir saciificial vow have been silent 
all the yeai, (commence iheir praxers anew after the vow of initiation has been 
fulfilled) so the flogs (after having slept foi the most pait ol the year) Lave 
found their voice again ^ 

(2 ) When the celestial waters fill this (tank) like a leathei bag lying m a 
desert, the frogs cioak together, just as cows followed by their calves are lowmg 
together 

(3 ) When on the approach of the lainy season, Parjanya (the god of ram) 
quenches the thirst of the frogs longing (toi water) bv a downpour, they mere- 
ly Cloak, one following the call ot the other, just as a son (follows) his father 

(4 ) One (fiog) goes to the other, seizing him when the waters poui down 
in which they boih lejoice Then thcfiog, wetted by the rain, is jumping to 
and fio, and the spotted fiog mingles his voice with that of the green colouied 
one 

(5 ) One lesponds to the call of the other, just as a pupil :s repeating the 
words of his teacher You all shew signs of happiness in every limb, when 
you make your sweet voice heard m the* waters 

(b ) Among them theie is one lowmg like a cow, another bleats like a 
goat , one of them is spotted, another is green All bear the same character 
though they differ in toim, voice, and colour, for m many ways they modulate 
then voices when cioaking 

(7 ) Just as the voices of Brahmans heard at the nightly Soma feast 
(atirdira) indicate (that the Soma troughs) are filled like a tank , so on that 
day on which you, fiogs, jump about every where, we are blessed ivith lain 

(fi ) The frogs make lesound their voice (like tlie Builimans) engaged m 
the celebration of the Soma juice, when they produce holiness of {B?akma) 
at then sacrificial seasons, lasting all the year lound (The fiogs; appeal 
every wliere, none remains m his hole like the sacred cooks when thev, weltei- 
ing in sweat, heat the gharma vessel to make by a mystical process a celestial 
body to the sacrificer 

(9 ) They (the frogs) observe the regular order of seasons throughout the 
year, just as men (do ) Eveiy year, on the approach of the rams, (they leave 
their holes) just as the heated gharma-vessels their contents, such as (milk 
are discharged) by the sacred cooks at the proper time). 

(lO ) May the frogs give us nches I that one which lows like a cow, and 
that one which bleats like a goat May the spotted and the green frogs 
give us riches ! May the frogs, which grant us hundreds of cows, prolong 
our lives m (this) season productive of thousand (herbs) 

Feeding Brahmans — It is melancholy that when the Native 
Papers themselves are condemning the indiscnminate alms-giving 
of the Hmdus, when some of the Native Princes are making praise- 
worthy efforts for the advancement of civilisation, the Maharajah 
Scmdia should, apparently be under the influence of the most bigoted 
superstition, Ten thousand mendicant Brahmans were assembled 

24 
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by his invitation at Poona and places of pilgnmago in the neigh- 
bourhood, to be fed with sweetmeats. 

Gods Quarrelling — Miss Cross, of Bellary, writes — 

“ Near our house live a number of women supposed to possess supernatural 
power , deluded ones, wishing to know their futuie history, cany presents, &c , 
for them to divine them A. boy lives in the same house, who has attended 
Mr. Maeartney’s school This witty little fellow one day, when all were gone 
out, went into the nw sterious room where the gods were, and turned one up on 
his head, and then took another, and stuck in the feet of the hist, leaving them 
one on the other. This occasioned the greatest constei nation, and a ginve con- 
sultation was held as to what could be the matter with the gods * At last it 
was concluded that, being left alone, they had quarrelled, ai^ in futuie some 
one must stay at home and take care of them 

Arrival of BMslma at Agra — The Delhi Gazette eoutams the fol- 
lowmg — 

'* Among some other distinguished arrivals that have lately honoured Agra, 
IS that of the god Krishna, wliois, we hear, now ‘ putting up^ somewhere in the 
City He has come in the form of a Brahman, and passes his time chiefly in a 
swing in which he sits while being swwng by mamed women Ills presence 
came to our notice m consequence of one of the ladies, who left her husband to 
ewangthe god, not returning to her family Her husband has laid a complaint 
before the Magistrate, and Uie god has been summoned to the K^jtclieny to 
reply to tbe charge ** 

Tree Worship — coirespondent of the Indian Reformer writes 
ab follows — 

^*On the last day of the Bengali month of Bhadia, a veiy old Dot tiec, 
Ftcua Indica, situated about three miles fiom the village of Nadiya, was woi- 
shipped by no less than 10,000 people The worslnppers weie, of couise. 
Ignorant husbandmen foi the most pait, and women and children Seven jars 
of Ganges water were placed under the tree, and two Brahmans busied them- 
selves in collecting pice and sweetmeats fiom the pilgrims who hud come from 
various parts of the districts of Nadiya and Burdwan The woiship consisted 
only m sacrtficmg a large number of animals under the tree You may wonder, 
but it 18 a fact that, on this occasion, there were sacrificed about 300 lambs, 
300 kids, and 500 pigs 1 A good bit round about the saci^d tree the ground 
ran Wood.** 

Jain Image.— The foBowing extractisfromthe Friend of India * 

The Bombay Gazette records another instance of the influence of gross supersti- 
tion on even the wealthiest and most intelligent of the natives of India No* 
tice was given that Pansnath, the well-known Jam deity, was to appear m a 
field at Doopha in Oodeypore for a few -days only The Jains ot Bombay, 
having received the joyfiii news by telegraph, chartered steamers for Surat, pro- 
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ceeded thence by railway to Ahmedabad, and thence in carnages and palankins 
to the miraculous exhibition Crowds will assemble and a great fait be held. 
The last Avatar was at Malwa The image rises up slowly out of the ground, 
remains for a trme, and as slowly descends into the ground again A hole is 
dug in the giound, and the bottom and sides of it aie m some way hardened 
•—a quantity of gram is then put into it— the image is placed 'on the giam— 
wntei IS introduced intotlie giam, which swells and raises the image out of the 
ground As the granr dues, the image again sinks into the ground, and the 
eaithis thrown over it Yet this is not worse than the Holy Coat, the wink- 
ing Image, or the blood of St Januaiius m Europe ** 

Sale of Crows — The Hydrabad correspondent of a Calcutta 
Journal wntes as follows . — 

“ It is funny as one passes through the market of an afternoon, to see ootes 
even, among other birds, exposed for sale They are not caught by cho7ee> nor 
do they find then way there by accident^ but ore brought by bud- catchers, on 
purpose that pious or ^philauthiopic’ llindus should pay for their lelease m 
palliation of their own sms As they aie set free by the dozen, the vendeis 
earn a pretty good penii), by this singulai item ot their tiade ** 

Incarnation of Mata. — The Rev W Shoolbred of Beawr, Raj- 
pootana, gives the following account of the exposure of a pretended 
incarnation of Mata, a favourite object of worship — 

Within we found a crowd of no less than two hundred and fifty prople 
asserablecf, and were introduced to the incarnation of the god in the shape of 
a slip of a lad, appaieutly some 17 yeais old, with a somewhat sharp, but by no 
means unpleasant countenance lie was evidently disturbed by oui appearance, 
and seemed disposed to make a bolt, but we followed him closely evciywheic, 
and when he saw all chance of escape cut ofi, he lesigned himselt to his fate 
and began tlie tumasha (spectacle) Fust the crowd was seated in lowa, 
leaving a clear space in front of a small shrine of Mata This shime is simply 
a little square recess made m the garden wall, on tlie back of which is doubled 
a square piece of tinfoil representing a body, and two smaller pieces lepiesent- 
ing aims. In front of this, on a rectangular platfoiin, stood a amall eai then- 
ware lamp called d/pak, three chafing dishes like Inige communion cups mveit- 
ed, and a small heap of jao (barley) as an offering to the goddess. Another 
dfpak was placed m another small niche on the left hand of the frliimc, and 
this constituted ail the apparatus for the (tumasha) spectacle Simple as these 
elements aie, m tlieir opposition and accessories they showed no small skill m 
aiTHiigement and an e^e to effect From above the shime emeiged most 
picturesquely the knotted, gnarled stem of a palma Christi, and from its pal- 
mate fronds fell on either aide, like curtains, masses of broad-leaved cieepers 
fantastically entwined While, sitting m front of the ciowd opposiie the 
shrine, I had been noticing all this, the Avatar, divested of his upper garment, 
and having bathed, entered the circle For a few seconds he stood on one leg, 
repeating an incoherent invocation m front of the shime, prostrated his body, 
and then seating hinwelf cross-legged, with his back towards us, commenced the 
more serious pait of the peiformanoe Two men, ins atteiidants, brought live 
coals and incense (benzoin gum), and placing them on the tlirrc chahng dishes, 
filled the an with oppressive perfumed smf>ke Taking from his neck one of 
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those flat, medal-like silm charms, worn by almost all natives, and on which, 
9 s I afterwards discovered, was stamped a row of female figures representing 
Devi, he passed this several times through the smoke, muttering charms and 
incantations, while a pan of kettle-drums beat up fiiiioo^h, and a gong added 
its shnil clangour to swell the sound Long he sat and much he muttered, with 
great expenditure of incense and drum thunder, not to talk of our patience , 
but Mata was slow to come. All at once a bright idea dawned upon him — the 
advent of the goddess was hindered by the cuchng crowd — ‘ What, ho there 1 
Clear away for the goddess !* And amidst merry peals of laugl ter from us, iii 
which some few of the crowd dared to join, a way was made for Mata’s ap- 
proach. Again the thunder of the drums, the clang of gongs, and streaming in- 
cense, when, see, the goddess has come at last A quiver passes ovei the 
\outh’8 body, and he falls flat on his back, with arms and legs extended 
Great w the might of Mata when she comes She twists his arras , she bends 
round his trunk at right angles to his legs , she straightens him up again See, 
as he fills up with the afflatus, how his chest heaves — how his body nses in the 
centre like an arch — just as if he were convulsed by strychnine The inspiration 
rushes in like a storm , with one bound he is on his feet, Ins head oscillates 
from side to side with amazing rapidity, and his hair stands out like a mop in 
the hands of a skilful tar when he swabs down the deck of a morning He 
roars like a bear bereaved of her cubs. Which last manifestation of Mata’s 
power elicited fresh shouts of laughter from the Padre-log, much to the disgust 
of Hhe awed and expectant Hindoos Now comes the dancing ‘ Veiy well 
done, good Mata I Fve seen worse than that, and Tve seen better The dancing 
dervishes of Cairo can beat jou at shaking the head and howling, and I have 
seen dancing in Syria that would put yours to the blush 1’ One thing struck me, 
however, as peculiar to his dancing — what it was, it is not easy to explain, 
perhaps It IS best expressed by this — the almost entiie absence of apparent 
voliintaiy muscular motion His movements seemed almost automatic, as he 
leaped with measuied paces from side to side, and then forward and backward, 
sometimes with amazing lapidity, sometimes slower, as if taking bieath As he 
moved about, one of lus attendants followed with a chafing di^h, which he 
waved continually beside his face This dancing went on foi some time, vaiied 
with such head-shakings as I have desciibed, when, seemingly worn out, he 
sunk down again before the shnne, and, shaking his head with redoubled fuiy, 
shouted, ‘ Bulao 1’ * Call them forward !* This was the signal foi us to begin 
our part of the performances, and the Doctor, Chinlu Ram, and m> self moved 
inside the circle without let or hindrance, and prepared to apply our tests The 
diums ceased their thunder, and evident expectation held the crowd in suspense 
A moment, and the bottle of ammonia was at the nose of the Avatar. That he did 
not reliih it, was manifest enough But the head-shaking was so violent as to dis- 
turb the action of the alkali , so the Doctoi, filling his palm with it, held it over 
his nose, while with the other hand he forcibly kept his head from moving 
The effect was instantaneous He pufifed, snorted, and fell back flat on the 
ground Iheie was a pause of intense excitement The two attendants 
glared on us, as if they thought we had murdered him The great crowd 
.held its braath, and bent foiwaid intently. Thus for a full minute he lay. 
Then, slowly, feeblv, he shook himself and rose. The streaming from 

his eyes, and still sobbmgfrom the effects of the ammonia, —the head- shakings, 
the liodily contortions, every trace of the inspiring goddess gone, — he folded 
lus hands, bent to the ground before us, and professed himsvlf our slave. The 
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crowd breathed again Chintu Ram, excited by the scene, and seeming to 
fancy that he l^d got before him a recreant school -boy, shook lus cane in hia 
face, slapped his cheeks, and told him that if he was guilty of such imposition 
again, he would be sent two years to jail t Again and again he confessed his 
imposture, and entreated forgiveness, winding up with this ‘ What can a poor 
fellow who has no woik do to fill his beby ?* ‘ Seek honest labour, and put 
jour tiust in God,’ was my reply Then I got on higher ground and address** 
ed the crowd I exposed the whole deception that had been pi*aoti8ed* 
I pointed out that such dancing, though new and strange to them, was common, 
and c msideied no wonder, in othei piovinces I turned to ridicule a god that 
was frightened for a strong scent, and took to flight at its application. The 
entire system of idolatry was reviewed and exposed , and they were pointed 
to the one only living and true God, and Jesus Chiist whom he has sent 
While thus engaged, the old cione lus raothei came, and prostrated herself 
many times befoie us, embracing our feet, and entreating us to forgive the 
folly and wickedness of her son. When vie left that gmden, I do not believe 
there was one man who had any faith left in the Avatai of Mata. When we 
reached the bungalow, the mo ni was down, and the midnight hour had pealed 
out fiom the guardhouse bell befoie we letired to lest Tlie Jati has just been 
in ‘ Well, you have exposed Mata hnely Do you know what they say in 
the city ^ All are in constei nation, and say, 'these Padies are taking the bread 
from the mouths of the poor Ihey cany oft a Bhairunjee now, and exorcise 
a Mata again Some night they will come and carry off the Thakooijecs fiom 
the temples, Alas I oui religion is gone 

Eeligious Condition of the Evots — The following desenption of 
the Ryots of Mysore, given m Chnahan Work, applies very much to 
the whole of India — 

** He looks upon education and religion as incompatible with the tending of 
cattle and the cultivation of land Keeping his small account with Goviinment, 
(the sob use of education) is done bv the heieditarv village accountant and the 
village priest attends to religion foi him He laughs heartily at the idea of 
the clumsy mistakes he would make were he to attempt to woiship for himself, 
and gladly pays tithes to have it done propeily foi him He siuceiely btlieves 
that the village idol, a natural oi rudely carved stone, is God, and that it arose 
of itself out of the groun 1 Occasionally he takes a cocoa nut, bieaks it before 
the idol, pouis the milk on the ground, prostrates himself or stands befoie it witli 
joined hands, and pielaces his shoit petition for some lempoiril benefit with, * O 
gieat God A stone bull oi the filthy linga is the usual ubd in the tempb s In 
his field a rough stone occasionally bearing some unintelligible figure, leceives 
Ins ado ation Olten a few stones arranged like a child’s ‘baby house,’ foim the 
ahiiue of a shapeless piece of diied mud which he regards as a tutelar god 

He believes in the omni-peivasion of God , and concludes that as we cannot 
see the great God , we must worship something in which He is No matter 
what that something be, worship paid to it reaches and is accepted by him 

He regards all men as puppets moved to virtue or vice by Gorl, who 
dwells in eveiy man This ridsliim of all peisonal responsibility, and makes 
film indifferent to his futme destiny, be it heaven or fiell 

He IS a firm fatalist. Every man’s destiny is wntten on fiis forehead, and not 
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even the gods cnn alter oi efface that writing. All that he does, enjoys, ot 
suffers 18 inevitable , it could not be otherwise # 

He b( Iieves in the transmigration of souls , that men are rewarded or 
punished in the piesent life for the deeds of a past existence , that their enjoy- 
ments or sufferings respect past births only 

He believes in the indulgence of God, but with him the feeding a few lazy 
mendicants is a full atonement for the most heinous sms. 

Like every Hindu, be fails to perceive any inconsistency m the most con- 
tiadictory teaclungs And with the Papist and Puseyite he concludes that, 
as it 13 easier, it is “ better to believe than to reason ” 

He IS a tenacious caste-holder Few things show the antagonism of East 
and West, Hinduism and Christianity, more clearly, than the diead that these 
all but naked semi barbaious, unletteied rustics have of being inveigled into 
the * English caste * Oui books aie dreaded as devices to draw them into the 
Missionary’s caste. The hoiror of this calamity is a great stumbling-block 
to them 

The Ignorance, fatalism, oppression, and raeie animality of the villagei, have 
induced an immobility that defies and baflles the eftoits hitheito put forth upon 
him He listens to preaching, acknowledges its truth, laughs at his idols, 
but IS unconcerned in the matter, and never for a moment entertains the notion 
of changing his life He will send his boy to school until he can tend cattle or 
be of some use in the fields But he himself cannot read, nor give his thoughts 
to any subject but bis daily occupations Discourse on spiiiiual things to him 
IS, to use one of his own similes, like playing the lute to a buflalo He is 
content m his physical, mental, and moral degiadation “ A full stomach is 
my heaven ” “ My stomach will soon cry out if I be gin to think of any 

thing beyond my woik ” Such aie his reasons for declining all effort after 
salvation 

“ Brethren, pray for us that the word of the Loid may have fiee course and 
be glorified ” 


EDUCATED HINDUS AND RELIGION 

Melancholy as is the spintuci condition of the degraded ryot, 
that of the educated Hindu is, in some respects, more painful Its 
phases are veiy numerous Superstition and hypocrisy, enlightened 
sentiments andsmceiity, commingle in different proportions, from the 
unmitigated Hindu to the almost Christian 

ProiKised Erection of a Hindu Temple in London.— A Native 
of Maoras, Mr Purushottam Mudliar, is now in England, as the 
agent of the Nawab of the Carnatic His fellow-countrymen are 
surprised that Christian England has succeeded in doing what Hindu 
India felled — in making him zealous m the worship of idols A 
Bengali correspondent ol the Incha/n Mirror writes from England 
as fi^ows — 

In another pamphlet Mi Mudliar gives out that it is his intention to 
erect a public building in London for the use pf Indians coming over to Eng- 
land, and that a part of it is to be dedicated to the followei*s of Shiva and 
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Krialina, and another to thobe of Mahomet, so that they might pmeue their res- 
pective avocations without losing their caste, and that temples and mosques aro 
to be erected for these Indians, 'VN hat can be more silly than the idea ol build- 
ing temples in England ? It is better that Indians should not come to Eng- 
land at all, than that they should disgrace then country by coming to England 
and ndheiiug to the absuidities of idolatry ** 

The Stomach the seat of Hinduism. — Mi Purubhottam Mud- 
liar tliub writes fiom London to Madias — 

** The circumstance of my having proceeded to England, the Gieat Metro- 
polis which 18 the seat of our common Government, having no doubt excited the 
callosity, not to sav anxiety ot my countiymen to be infoimed how I, a Hindu, 
could possibly pieserve my caste and leligion, I shall intiude a little further on 
your patience, by entering into a few details of my peisorinl pioceedings Before 
my depaiture I had fully determined to continue to be a Hindu, and nothing else, 
and as this could only be done by a stiict ailherence to, and perfoimance of, 
all the injunctions, rites, and ceremonies of my caste and religion, therefore 
from the moment of ray going on board the vessel which was to convey me to 
England up to the time that I am now writing, my food has been prepared in a 
separate kitchen by my Hindu seivant, and the watei [ drink is puie from the 
fountain and untouched, and 1 have my meals apart fiom stinngers, my daily 
ablutions have been regularly perlorraed, and my prayeis recited Since my 
arrival m London I have been invited to enteitamments given by gentlemen to 
whom I have been introduced, but all I partake of on such occasions are ginpes, 
oranges and Ollier kinds of fiuit, andalitile milk, so that you perceive that 
nectai and fiuits are under any ciicumstances unobjectionable As to other 
enjoyments and amusements which do not compiomise the gnind principle 
eithei of caste oi religion, I enter into them fieely like other people— m 
short, being m London, I do as Londoneis do With respect to my dress, it 
13 suitable to the tequiiements of the climate and is partly Indian, and partly 
European — m short, I trust I may say without egotism that by the excitiou 
of aceitain amount of resolution and self-denial, I have been enabled to 
preserve intact the great principles connected with our caste and religion, 
and that I offer an example for the benefit of my country.’* 

Remarking on this the Madras Times says — 

“ We cannot conceive any person better qualified than Purushottam, by Ins 
own showing, appears to be, to support a nationality which depends on the 
question whether apples are eaten roasted or raw The model Hindu dines 
with English gentlemen, partakes of fruit only, and retains his nationality. 
But let the fiuit appear in the form of a dumpling, and he is a lost Hindu ! 
Other religions may be seated in the mind and soul— but the stronghold of 
Hinduism is the stomach A Hindu may retain his faith agamst all argument, 
and against all violence, but mu a little bit of beef in his food, and his religion 
18 gone I not that he renounces it, but that it repudiates him In all religious 
but one, the Almighty is looked to as the protector of the poor against the 
oppressor in all religions but one, he who endures to the end will receive his 
reward Ip Hinduism alone man has the power to stand between Heaven and 
his fellow creatures, ami to affect their late beyond the grave Let half a 
dozen Ilmdooi seize one Bf then own caste, and forcibly thrust forbidden 
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food down Ills throaty (it is a common thing) and that man has ceased to have 
any rights in this world or the next. Is this a faith which much trouble should 
be taken m resuscitatiug 

Female Bdocation and the Goddess Saraswati. — ^Mr Purushottam 
Mudliar writes to Madras as follows — 

** With regard to female education since my arnval in Eni^Iand I have 
become more and more convinced of its beneficial eftects upon society in geneial, 
and upon the domestic happiness of mduiduals in paiticular Aided therefore 
by out goddess Saraswati, the authoiess of all human knowledge , and at the 
same time m imitation oi Aviar, whose moial works siill foim the text books 
of our people, let us omit no exertions to laise the chaiacter of oui females by 
giving them those accomplishments by which tliey may be enabled not only to 
find amusement foi themselves, but also be the means of imparting a charm 
and atti action to the domestic hearth Unless therefore, my dear countrymen, 
you would incur the anger of Saraswati by neglecting the oppoituinty now 
afforded you of ennobling the sex to which she belongs, communicate these 
my sentiments to your mothers, sisters, wives, and daughteis’* 

Upon which the Editor of the Madras T%rties thus remarks — 

“ Mr Purushottam, from Ins intercourse with Christian people learns a 
Valuable lesson , and immediately does his best to cany its value to the ctedit of 
a non-Christian faith Having visited England he becomes convinced of the 
value of female education, and tlierefoie exhoits his friends in India to educate 
their female relations, through the influence, and for the honor of-*Saiaswati ! 
Without offence to those who believe in the power so named, may we not ask 
whether this is not a little unfair ^ We have not the slightest wish to de- 
prive Saraswati, or any other Hindoo divnuty, of thing rightfully appertain- 
ing to her, or him — but is a perception of the value of female education one 
of those things? The evidence appeals to be quite the other way — for Mr Puru- 
sliottam himself is clearly undet the impiession that it is necessary to call the 
goddess’s attention to the subject The necessity appears odd in its relation 
to a divinity who is described as ^ the authoress of all human knowledge’ — 
but its existence seems established bv the pie^ent state of education among 
the women of India Eemale education must be a good thing, for Puru- 
shottam says it 18 Saraswati must know that it is a good thing for she is 
the authoiess of all human knowledge. Nevertheless the women of India are 
totally uneducated, except in so far as education has been introduced among 
them by great exertions on the part of a few foreigners, who do not believe m 
Saraswati et all This being the undoubted state of the case, is it not 
somewhat unjust to speak of Saraswati as the person through whose 
influence, and for whose honor female education in India must be carried on ? 
If female education is a good thing, why has it been hitherto neglected P 
and to whom is the credit due that it is neglected no longer ? Furusbottam 
warns his * dear countrymen’ against incurring the ‘ anger of Saraswati by 
neglecting the opportunity now affoidecf them, of educating their women 
Why IS the opportunity only now afforded, and by whom is it now afforded ^ 
Saraswati has held undisputed sway over India for Jges, dunng which Indian 
women have remamed m ignorance At last European influence has icachcd 
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the country, and m a few jcais the importance of female education is recog- 
nized Is I he Cl edit due to Saras wall ^ 

“ If Mr PoorooshotUuin weie the only person m the habit of attnbuting the 
fruits of Chnstianity to the cultivation of Hinduism, we certainly should not 
waste tune upon him We believe however that the mistake, simple as it 
may appear, is a very common one When the attention of the Biiiish Go- 
vernment ot India was hist drawn to the more honiblo manifestations of 
Hinduism, such as Suttee , and the absolute necessity of grappling with the 
abomination became evident , they wei*e met by open and clainoroms 
opposition To question the right of Hindus to bum then women was an at- 
tack on civil and religious freedom, and the certain consequence of any such 
ill-advised tampering with the rights of the subject would be an universal 
lusuriection So said all Hindus IIowe\ei Suttee was abolished Thuggee 
iollowcd, and one by one othei mild and benevolent Hinduisms were attacked 
and ovei thrown, till it became evident to the world that the Natives ol India 
aie perfectly capable of appreciating just and lational reforms— and that the 
fear of insunection is a Brahmiincal bugbear This change has rtndeied 
necessary a corresponding change oi tactics on the part of those who, citliti 
liom conviction or fioin interest, uphold the Ilmdu cause — and tiny liave 
therefoie adopted the plan wdiich we have noticed, of quietly appropriating all 
the beuehts confeired on the country by European ci\ ilization, ami carrying 
them to the credit of Hinduism They have now discoicicd, for instance, that 
Suttee, formerly upheld as an tssential pillar ol the llnulu faith, is m fact a 
mere modern innovation, which does not properly belong to Hinduism at all — 
which would in all probability have been abolished by the Hindus themselves 
had not the British Goveinment stepped m and auticipatecA them — that the 
British therefore deserve no thanks in the matter — and that Hinduism is all the 
stronger for the removal of the foreign exciesceiice which had somehow giowu 
upon it The same with regard to Thuggee, Infanticide, Human Sacrifice, 
and so forth In short, Hinduism is a temple, the walls of which have become 
covered with creepers, and its courts choked with dust, by the neglect of 
centunes Providence has sent a flood, m the shape of a liriti^li Government, 
which is appointed to sweep over the temple with irresistible force, cleansing 
courts and walls in its progress, and then to pass awav, leaving the temple 
strengthened and purified, the admiration ot the world This is what the ultra- 
Hindus believe, and what they wish their countrymen to believe As a means 
of inducing them to do so, whenever any Chiistian custom has forced a convic- 
tion of its excellence into the Hindu mind, they adopt it, and claim it for their 
own faith 

** We are not so unieasonable as to expect that our remarks will have any 
effect on the extreme Ilmdu party of which we speak, or on the bulk of the 
people. The ears of the first are closed by fanaticism or self-interest — the 
minds of the latter by fgooraacc But there is one class of the native inhabi- 
tants — a class which has it in its power to be influential if it will - the atten- 
tion of which we should be proud and happy to secure We mean the class of 
young educated Hmdus The prospeiity of the next genciation depends 
mainly on the views now formed by these young men on the subject we have 
attempted to sketch Let them attend to it if they wish to do good to their 
country or to themselves. Let them take up any one branch of the question — 
say Suttee — and trace its career from the year before the British rule com- 
menced m India to the picsent tunc If we have in any way mis-stated the 
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case, 1ft tliem point it out If not, let them reflect on the attempt we have 
pointeil out, to support one faith by mis-appropnating the good works of 
another — and draw their own inferences 

Defences of Idolatry and Keligions Insincerity — One of the most 
unfavourable symptoms of a large class of educated Hindus, is their 
truckhng to superstition and their want of feelmg with regard to 
the importance of truth The Bengalee thus writes of the great 
idolatious festival, the Durga Pujah — 

“Idolatry and stuff ’ — a clay-deity 'elaborately diessed m tinsel, a goddess 
i^ith ten hands and three e>fs, a monster woman, half a beauty and half a 
fuiy these are the first queer impressions which the raw European, fiesh 
from the murky smoke of London or the woik a day atmosphere of European 
raateiinlism, receives of the giand national festival of the Hindoos Young 
India whose radicalism is hmited only by his incapacity to reconstruct Indian 
society on a novel basis, who declaims in shallow English against matters and 
things which never yet yielded to the influence of hard wonis, to the OX’on- 
nelisms of unmeaning slander, does every thing in his small power to deepen 
and widely ramify that impression, to represent the nation as an aggregation of 
antiquated foolishness and obstructive blockheadism, to traduce and vilify the 
most poetic sentiments of the Hindoo mind, to run down institutions under 
which his foiefathera weie prosperous and happy since the intuition of history, 
to cliaiactCDse by offensive phraseology acts winch, viewed through the glasses 
of deliberate absolute pbilosopliy, are hardly sepaiable in gcneial from the every- 
day acts of mankind as developed by llntish, or Piench, oi Ameiican civiliza- 
tion Superstition is the stereotyped bye- word which is made to represent 
the absence of logic and the presence of extravagance in the Doorga Pujah 
It IS n harmless word in itself Yet it is a radical battle ciy "Whatever dis- 
agrees with foreign associations is superstition The world itself is a huge 
])ile of superstition Half its history is superstition, a great poition of its 
sociology and ethics is superstition All religions aie superstition Faith is 
essentially an embodiment of the supeistitious feeling in the human mind 
Ihe Hindoo who bows down to Doorgah is possibly in a more advanced stage 
of faith than tlie Moslem who repeats the (ulma with his hands to his ears, or 
the Christian who sprmkles holy water on the neophyte to make him an ac- 
ceptable servant of God Yet practical philosophy recognizes the element of 
superstition, more or less developed, in all these vaned phases of custom 
Wheie all eir, it is uncharitable to single out the error of one particular race 
and biand it as hideous ’ Specially when the eiror eventuates only in peace 
and good feeling The most spiteful cynic can hardly deduce from the Dooigah 
Pujah any one of those features which render nations miserable The Door- 
gah Poojsh season in India is a hallowed season More hallowed even than 
Christmas in England, for India does not drink alcohol It is a season of love, 
of piety, of activity of the domestic feelings The poorest Hindoo eats 
sumptuously during the happy dajs Tlie proudest Hindoo practises 
humility during the sacied mtervaU The Zemindar embraces and salutes 
the peasant The peasant rests from his bard toil and is relieved from 
his perpetual bread cry. Eveiy man, woman and child, is dressed up m 
new clothes. Even the miser overflows with sweatmeats and alms We 
do not deny that the Doorgah Pujah is superstition But shew us the 
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superstition that reduces mankind, as ours undoubtedly does, to one mass 
of happy, loving, comfortable holiday-makers If the object of religion 
he to excite domestic and communistic viitues, then the religion of the 
Hindoos lias fulfilled that end in a higher degree than other leligions, for the 
Doorgah Piyah conies as a solace to all, not excepting even th»* Chnstian and 
Mahoiuedan populations of the country Ihe iconoclast intemperance of those 
who Would destioy ancient Hindooisin, the lomaiice of India, and its safety, is 
not dissimilar to the frenzy of the fanatic who burnt the Alexanduan Library 
'Ihe world is wide enouuh for all religious They are fitted to national tastes 
and habits India would ceitainly be a blank without the Dooigah Pujah ^ 
Wc question if she would be bappiei ” 

The Editor has apparently no idea that idolatry is high treason 
against the great Creator, a sin of the deepest dye * He seems to 
consider it unreasonable that Jehovah should decline to be wor- 
sliipped in company with the gods of the Hindu Pantheon — 

“ The Hills asserts that * some of our native tioops have lecently been diawn 
out, 'ind with Christian Officers in command, have been compelled to salute 
idols carried past them by certain of our woithy native allies * The cant oi 
Christianity is more disgusting than tlic leal presence of idolatiy Chnstiam- 
t) preaches love even for one’s enemies Why should the God of Jesus Chiist 
be at daggeis drawn with the Gods of Heathenism — Oct 21, 1862 

The following extiact shows the Animus of the writer towards 
Christianity — 

“ A coi respondent of the Skomepf oJeash writes of a certain fanatical female as 
follows — ‘In the village called DAa/aa, there lives a Teelee womm named 
Neelmonee about 40 years old, who has of late been acquning a large foituuc 
by making the ignorant people of her village believe that she has become 
Hureeprea^ or the favorite of the God Krishna According to the writer wlio 
paid her a visit, tlie Priestess has a furnished room set apait, wheie under a 
canopy is placed a wooden thione (for Hurree to sit on) decorated with artificial 
flowers in great taste Tlie worshippers of Hurree come from far and near 
with rupees and clothes, fruits and sweetmeats to offer to this religious 
petticoat 1 hey sincerely believe that Hurree cheerfully does whatever Neelmonee 
des res him to do, and that consequently he who pleases her and bu\ s her 
favors, thereby pleases Huiree the Merciful* The writer is indignant at the 
imposture of this impudent woman, and asks whether she is not fit to be 
punished Verily a change has come over the spiat of our opinion, for Mary 
of Ndzareth for similar conduct was not only not punished but complimented 
by the angel Gabriel with the words, “ Hail, thou that art hiphly favoured^ the 
Lord toUh thee blessed art thou among women '* Sept 9, 1862 

The " umversal religion** which the editor anticipates, is to be of 
a very easy going character — 

“ Nature and humanity say, ‘Take the gifts the God«i provide the©,’ mysticism 
orders, be a saint, dash down the wine cup, and hurl the gentle maiden from your 


* Elsewhere the confession is made “ we ourselves are idolators externally Bengalet^ 

July 22, 1862 
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embrace But mysticism is unseen, unknown, nnieal, while whatever things are 
natural and human, are also present, positive and universal Thus the unsubstantial 
giant will fade away, and nltimately vanish.” June 10, 1863 

In the Year Book for 1861, a quotation was given from the In- 
dian Banner, showmg the vast superiority of India apd her inhabi- 
tants to England, that “ little narrow corner of the earth — the birth- 
place of bigotrj’^ and science ” The Editor of the Bengalee is, how- 
ever, inclined to believe that England has already derived some be- 
nefit from her connection with India — 

“ Who shall say how far the piogiessing ficedom of religious enquiry now 
growing and spreading in England, may not be due to the natural and gentle 
reaction upon the English of the Ilindooism of Bengal^”* 

The Editor of the Hindoo Patriot holds that, “ Every man is 
justified in doing what he thinks most calculated to promote his 
own interests The Editor of the Bengalee thus defends confor- 
mity to caste and idolatrous ceremonies — 

“ What is the end of civilised existence but social happiness Is it neces- 
saiy foi a man to be a pariah m order to work out the grand problem of human 
felicity ^ The Bergalee who steps out of his caste and the customs of his race 
13 practically a nonentity He ceases to wield influence and is in effect but an 
addition to the ranks of foreigners in India He is worse He is pointed at as 
a renegade, a thing to be loathed and avoided Hindoo Society can be amelio- 
lated only by easy transitions of reform ’* 

The moie enlightened peiceive that leforms will not be effected 
by men of such a stamp , they deplore the inconsistencies and 
liypociisy of educated Natives The following extiacts aie from the 
Indian Mirror — 

** In this liansition state of our civilization there are anomalies of a charactei 
and magnitude which must attiact attention They rre fiequently appealed to 
by persons who know little moie of the present Hindoo life than its contrasts of 
light and shadow, and who aie unwilling, because unprepaied, to believe that 
its movements are onward Heie, they say, is a people wliose better classes 
have for moie than two generations been open to the influences ot Western 
knowledge, and have during that time made no luconsideiable progress in it 
Then young men cultivate the learning and literatme of England with a zeal 
and assiduity unknown among the English youth, and quote Shakespeare and 
Milton at an age, when those who owui the language of Shakespeare and 
Milton as their mother-tongue, have hardly come to pronounce those immortal 
names And what is tlie lesnlt ^ With scraps of intelligence, heie and there, 
of the greatest moment to man’s piogressive perfection, there is no sensible 
recession fiom the daikness of barbaiism Eeady and clever, m speech and m 
writing) at discussing social theoiies oi expounding scientific systems, the edu- 
cated seem to lecognize no duty or occupation in existence save that of speaking 
and writing Side by side with the most enlightened ideas of moral and social 
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regeneration theie is gravelling in the vilest idolatry and aupeistition, or dally- 
ing with the corruptions of a most hideous bondage to custom Knowledge, 
which has been sought and obtained after centuries of trouble and suffenng and 
has proved the renovating principle of communities in the West, proves lifeless 
here It may call forth an isolated effort of activity and manhood , galvanism 
can impait unnatural motion to the limbs of a corpse , but the heart moves not, 
the general pulse is stirless and the solitaiy simulation of vitality is the more 
revolting by contrast with the pervading death 

^‘Oiii contrasts often occur m the same class, oftener in the same indm- 
dual He who at noon holds foitU on the meats of the Inductive Philoso- 
l)hy, will lepaii immcdiatelv after to worship a thing of wood and stone at Ins 
ancestral shrine, or join a Brahmiuical conclave foi the social outlawiy of an 
apostle of reform, oi devote a leisure evening to the delivery of a lecture on 
the laws of Health and Hygeine, before mumraeis like himself, and wake the 
next morning to go through a systematic violation of his own enunciated piin- 
ciples, on the most approved st^le of Old Hindooism In the face of tins 
incessant opposition between doctime and piactice, between belief and action, 
m which man’s natuie seems a compound ot good m tlie abstiact, and evil m 
the gross, an intellectual capacity and yeaimng for the one and a deep-iootcd 
affection for the other, what shall we say ot our pictensions to that tiiithful- 
ncss — that concord between thought and deed— without which theie is no 
hope for a nation’s lederaption ^ The matter is one of mournful import to 
every Hindoo having an inteieat in the future ot his country , and we suggest 
It for earnest self-communion to our educated countrymen Hypocrisy is the 
peculiar vice of civilization , but no other vice, stopping short of ciime, is held 
in such utter loathing and unmitigated abhorrence eveiy where— save India, 
We have a way of our own m honouimg hypocrites, men whose lives aie a he 
fiom beginning to end , and we peisecute all who dare to follow the dictates 
of conscience ” 

A correspondent of the same Journal thus gives a suminaiy of the 
advice of the H%ndoo Patriot — 

“ Young men of the Brahnio Somaj * foiego all zeal and enthusiasm, and 
taint not the pure banner of patriotism with the exhibition of your moral coui- 
age Compromise, compromise, and leave the work of reformation m the 
hands of Time, the great Reformer Y^ours is the sacred dutv of keeping the 
stream of Hindoo society unruffled, ot satisfying all parties, and effecting re 
foiras upon a temporising policy Nevei was anything great consummated in 
a bold style, never were reforms accomphslied amid difficulty and peisecution 
Ethics teaches, and all histoiy illustrates this Ventuie not to embark on fool- 
hardy enterprises of female emancipation or the abolition of caste Temper 
then >our youthful go-a-headism with the cold policy of old conservatism, 
Let youi watch-woid be ‘ Compromise’ , and time will effect the regeneiation 
of India A/y 15, 18fi2 

The following pictuie, drawn by one many years an education- 
ist m India, is, we fear, too true respecting the majority of those 
students, who at gieat expense are trained in the Government 
Colleges” — * 


Rev J Long m the Coicutta No No LIX 
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“ Solidly and thoroughly educated in all secular knowledge, they show no 
patnotism or public spirit, no hatred of idolatry, no anxiety to rescue their 
fellow countrymen from its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, no great aims oi 
aspirations, no seriousness of spirit, or thoughtful earnest inquiry after religious 
truth In the flush and ardour of youth, the gieat majority kill the couscisnce 
by outward compliance with the idolatry which they despise, or by making them- 
selves over deliberately to worldliness There is iiothmg of healthv life connect- 
ed with their intellectual activity But the mongrel class, of wliom we nou 
wnte, too timid to break oft from what they despise and disbelieve, will live the 
subtle faithless life of the Greek of the Lower Empire, without courage or con- 
science, and hide but too often the heart of the atheist under the robe of the 
idolater Hinduism has nothing to feai from the educated natives Her 
philosophers and men of science, m former times, were as thorouglily unbel lav- 
ing m the vulgar superstition, as the educated natives of the piesent day ; and 
ancient European heathenism had its Socrates, and Plato, and Cicero, and 
Plutaich, and Lucian, who attacked, dispioved and ridiculed their ancestial 
faith— conforming all the while But Europe might be worshipping Jupiter 
and Juno, and Odm and Fieya, at this day, had not a new faiih sfjrung up, 
and other and more effectual opponents It will be the same here and elsewheie, 
again, and again, and again.’' 

The Brahma Samaj. — The Rev Dr Duff gives an admirable sketch, 
in Christian Wo7% of the origin of the Reform Hindu Party in Ben- 
gal — 

“ The present condition of the educated natives of the gieat metropolis is one of 
peculiar interest to the Christian About foity years ago, the British Govern- 
ment established its first English school, under the designation of * The 
Hindu College ’ Neither British statesmen nor Hindus were piepaied for 
some of the results Hinduism being interwoven throughout with false science, 
false philosophy, lalse history, false chronology, false geography — all resting on 
the same alleged divine authority — it could not stand befoie the science, 
philosophy, and literature of Euiope The consequence was, that within the 
brief p^iod of ten years^ when English education began fairly to develop its 
fruit, the more advanced pupils of Hmdu College broke through many ot the 
restraints of their ancestral faith and hereditary customs 

“ They commenced a crusade agaiust popular idolatry and pnestcraft , and 
nob having been taught the true religion, or indeed any religion, in place of that 
whose irrationality or baselessness had now glared upon them, they openly 
avowed their disbelief of all religion— -proclaiming themselves Infidels, and even 
Atheists 

** Such was the state of things when I arrived in Calcutta m 1830 To aiTest 
this new tide of error and unbelief, I was led to open an English school, on 
Chnstian prmciples, foi the young , and to commence a series of lectures and 
discussions for those who had abeady received an English education in the 
Government College The former has gone on steadily increasing ever since in 
efficiency and power , out of it scores of Christian converts, of superior mental 
and spintual culture, have already sprung , many of these are engaged as 
teachers, catechists, preacheis, and even ordained missionaries in connection 
with the Free Scottish Church, as well as other Chnstian denominations , 
while many more are scattered over the country m vanous important situations 
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under Government, or are the conductors of commercial and other enterprises* 
The ultimate effect of the lectures and discussions for educated adults was, that 
some of the foremost of them lenouticed Inhdeiity and all error — embracing 
the Ghiistian faith, and entering the Chiistian Church by baptism Amongst 
these were the still surviving Rev Krishna Mohan Banerjea, who latterly be- 
came a Professor in Bishop’s College and the late lamented Eev. Gope 
Nath Nundy, who, with his heioic wife was sentenced to death (though subse 
quently delivered), because they would not abjure their faith by the fierce 
Mahommedan Maulavi, who, for a week, exercised sovereign sway at the out- 
bi'eak of the sepoy mutiny and icbellion at Allahabad But, besides these 
more direct ond specific effects, other results of a more general kind followed. 
Atheism came to be viewed with abhorience , the Being of a God and the 
necessity of some religion came to be distinctly recognised But the natural 
heart inanitestmg its aveision to the puie truth of God*8 word, and the 
natural leason, in its pride and loftiness, scorning the humbling doctrines of 
the Gospel, many strove to seek shelter iti some mongrel species of Deism, 
or Theism, or Unitariamsm — disowning the more revolting dogmata and prac- 
tices of Hinduism, and conforming to so much of its conventional usages as 
might save them from being foimaUv driven out of caste 

“ About the same time, another leligious movement had been originated among 
anothei section of tho Hindu community, and was running its own separate 
and destructive course, paiallel with the other, but for some time without con- 
tact or confluence -The author of that movement was the celebrated Rajah 
Ramraohun Eoy,—a man of vast learning and accomplishments lie was a 
master of Erighsli, and had studied Sanskrit, Arabic, Greek, and Hebrew, that 
he might peruke tlie original autliorities of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and 
Chnstianity, and so judge for himself The result was, that he openly renounc- 
ed all polytheism and infidelity, and became a Monotheist, oi believer in one 
only true and supreme God He also admued the morality of tlie Gospel, as 
incomparably supeiior to every other, — extracted and published in English 
and Bengali, at his own expense, a compilation, winch he designated “ The 
Piecepts of Jesus, the Guide to Happiness ” His theory was, as regards re- 
ligion, that thp oldest of the Hindu Shastras, The Fedas, regaided by the Hindus 
ID all ages as possessed of unapproachable sacredness, taught Monotheism with a 
simple worship , whereas the great heroic poems, the Mahabharat and liama- 
yan, and the Pauranic, and other bhastras — all ol them of an age gieatly pos- 
terior to that of the Vedas — were the grand corrupteis of the primitive and 
more rational faith , inculcating the most monstrous polytheism and most 
abhorrent rites and ceremonies of worship under the sun Vedism, or Vedau- 
tism, as taught in the Vedas, bore, m his estimation, the same relation to 
Pauranism, or the present popular idolatr;y^ as the Apostolic Evangelism of 
the New Testament bore to Popery, or tho present gigantic idolatrous corrup- 
tion of Christianity m the we-t Accordingly, as Luther’s design was to destroy 
Popery, the corru[)tion of Christianity, by simply resuscitating genuine old 
Christianity as levealed m the New Testament , so his (Rammohun's) mission 
was to destioy popular Pauranic idolatry, the corruption of Hinduism, by re- 
suscitating genuine old Hinduism as propounded in the ancient Vedas 

** To this mission he devoted himself heart and soul He translated into 
Bengah some of the treatises or theologic dissertations called Upamshads, ap- 
pended to the Vedas, and believed to contain the marrow of their theology, 
with other works designed to elucidate what he professed to regard as the 
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primitive faith of the founders of Hinduism He held constant discussions 
with learned Brahmans m his own house, and elsewhere Still, at hrst, he 
was considered by all as only a dangerous innovator , and often denounced by 
the rigidly orthodox as a heietic and an infidel Of course his progress was 
slow, and for j ears his followers were only a few timorous units But he per- 
severed One of his first converts, alas * was a British missionary, Mr Adams, 
of the Baptist persuasion, wliom he had engaged to teach him Greek and He- 
brew, A handful of like-minded Euiopeans, and Eammohun Roy, with Mr. 
Adams as their minister, were wont to assemble for worship, on Sabbath days, 
in the library of the Rurkm u, one of our local daily newspapers And this 
little meeting was wont to be designated Tke Unitarian Church of Calcutta f 

** After a tune, this meeting was practically abandoned As a rallying point 
for his few native followers, Rammohun Roy, in 1828, established what he 
styled the Brahma Shabha, or assembly for the worship of Biahma — pronounc- 
ed Brohmo, in the neuter gender — the neuter impersonal name for the Supreme^ 
above all the gods of Polytheism For this meeting he composed devotional 
hymns, which weie chaunted , whole portions of the Upanishads of the Vedas, 
and other Vedaniic authorities, were duly read and expounded 

“ Now, it is proper to state, once for all, as a fact, that the real system taught 
in the ancient Vedas is neither Monotheism nor Polytheism (in the modem 
sense), nor Pantheism, but a species of Sabrnm^ or Elenientalismy it I may c(»iu 
a word That is, the worship chiefly of the Fire, the An, the Water, and tlie 
Sun ’ — but, curious enough, not the Moon, oi the Planets, or the stany host 
of heaven It is m the Upanishads, of later growth than the Vedas, that the 
philosophising spint appears, which, from the Vedas, deduces a system — 
\ague, doubtless, and mystical and undefined — not of Monothmm^ but of 
Baniheim This is an undoubted fact, which no scholar would now venture 
to dispute But, for years, scarcely any one pretended to know the onginals, 
but Rammohun himself Accordingly, by sundry glosses and over-free and 
loose translations, alike into English and Bengali, he fostered the impiessiou 
that they were Monotheistic and not Pantheistic He himself sincerely and 
truly believed in a Personal God^ whose unity he delighted to proclaim, as well 
as Ins creative power and other energies and attributes And what he firmly 
believed himself, he would fain find in the Upanishads of the Vedas , and, by a 
gieat stretch and latitude of interpretation, with some partial self-illusion, fondly 
persuaded himself he did find them And what he taught, or imagined, oi 
illusively persuaded himself he found there, ht strenuously toiled to inculcate 
m others all around 

** Still, the progress of the new sect among the Hindus was veiy slow indeed. 
When the Rajah went to England at the close of 1830, it could scarcely number 
above half-a-dozen staunch, out-anih-out members , though several kept hanging on 
the outskirts and borders — half-convinced, but fearful of openly avowing them- 
selves as adherents And the first members and dubious adherents were from 
the old school of Hindus, who had never received a thorough English education 
When the Rajah left Calcutta for England, it did not appear that any one trained 
m the Government Hindu College had jomed the Biahma or manifested 

any tendency whatever to do so. Those trained in that college, as already 
indicated, were of a totally different stamp — scouting Monotheism as well as 
Polytheism , and indeed eveiy other theism. No’ it was at a later penod, when, 
after much controveisy and discussion, they found Atheism, or Antitheism, or 
total Infidelity, utteily untenable, that some of those who stopped short of 
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embracing Christianity, while they abjured the popular Idolatiy, began to bethink 
themsehes of taking i^uge m Vedaiitism, asjj; ^as tlien called, or Brahmism, as 
it IS now designated This gave them a lehgion which satisfied their dim twilight 
mental vision, and soothed their partially awakened consciences— saving them 
from tin gross irrationalism of idolatrous Hmdiiism, on the one hand, and the 
burning punty of Gospel holiness, on the other 

** For many years the Vedas continued to be upheld as the sole fountain-head 
of their faith. In 1839 an impulse was given to the system by the declared 
adhesion of Babu Bebendra Nath Tagore, son of the late wealthy Dwarkunath 
Tagore, who, on his second visit to England, died there A periodical was es- 
tablished, as the acknowledged organ of the Shabha In it, elaborate exposi- 
tojy and vindicatory ai tides appeared in a style which was calculated to attract 
attention Agents were engaged, ns itinerants, to propagate a knowledge of 
the system moie widely among the higher and middle classes , and schools were 
founded, m favourable localities, to impress the minds of the young 

“ As late as 1845 it was declared in tlieir accredited organ, that the Vedas 
were ‘ the sole foundation of all then belief,* and that * the truth of all other 
sliastras must be judged of accoiding to their agreement with them.* And lu 
1 816, the piesident of the Shabha, or Samaj (as they now prefer calling it), 
thus wrote in one of the daily newspapeis — ‘ We con^der the Vedas, and 
the Vedas alone, as the standaid of our faith and principles,* 

“ About that veiy time, however, a new bght was beginning to break m upon 
the membeis Pi oofs of their having been under an hallucination with respect 
to the genuine chaiacter and contents of the Vedas came pouring in upon them 
from all quarters The worship therein exemplified was demonstrated to be 
elemental^ and accompanied by degrading, demoralising iites The 
Biahma of the Upanishads was proved to be an impersonal essence, not one 
personal living and true God, as contradistinguished from the many gods of 
Polytheism, but the one only existing substance, of which the whole visible and 
invisible univeise is but a modification , m short, a system of undisguised 
Pantheism 

** Slowly and reluctantly, therefore, faith iii the inspiration and sole divine 
authority of the Vedas began to be abandoned The process of abandonment 
w^as facilitated, if not greatly accelerated, by the importation of American and 
English works, such as those of the Parkers and Emersons, and their servile 
mutators, which scouted a book or paper revelation altogether What then 
was substituted instead ? Tlie Volume of Nature / which they said was * open 
to all, and whicli contained a revelation, clearly teaching, m strong and legible 
characters, the great truths of religion and morality ’ For several years, 
therefore, there was no end of articles, papers, pamphlets, books designed to 
illustrate, somewhat after the style of Paley, the natural attributes of the Beity, 
particularly his wisdom and go^uess — a goodness so boundless as at once to 
receive all Ins frail emng creatures into favour By degrees, however, they 
got weaned and exhausted amid aU this chafed and sterile desert soil, and dry 
and parched desert air The woiks of some of the later British anti-Chnstian 
speemtors — Morell, Francis Newman, and such bke — having come to the 
rescue, tliey, a few years ago, siwidenly abandoned the Book of Creation, and 
betook themselves to the Roex ov Imtuitiok. This rock they have ever since 
been excavaUng with unceasing and unwearied toil, in quest oi its imagined 
ludden treasures of pure, unsulh^truth, but hitherto with poor, barren, most 
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niggardly results. Intuition, and intuition alone, they insist upon it, is all- sufficient. 
It can give them all the religious truth which they care or need to believe , all 
the moral duties wluch they care or need to practise , above all it has convinced 
them of the all-sufficieney of repentance and jp; ayer^ without any reference to 
any extraneous mediation or atonement of any bud But the mefficacy of repent* 
ance in canoelhng past guilt, and its justly incurred penalties with the super- 
cession of the claims of justice which such a scheme of easy deliverance implies, 
has been so reiteratedly pressed upon them, that, of late, furthei tendencies to- 
wards change have begun to manifest themselves Indeed, as regards one of 
the chief leaders— rather, next to the President the chief —the change has al- 
ready found articulate utterance He has in public candidly admitted that, 
besides having again modified some of their doctrines, they had, once at least, 
completely changed the very basis ov foundation of tlie entire system, when they 
deliberately renounced the book revelation of the Vedas, and resolved to trust 
wholly to the revelation of intuition, or intuitional consciousness, or spontaneous 
reason. And on Saturday evening (IStli inst ), in a lecture vindicatory of their 
principles, delivered in the Hall ot the Biama Samnj — the hall itself, which is 
of considerable aize, passages and verandahs, being crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion with the elite of the educated natives — he, with great emphasis and leiterated 
asseveration, expounded the new view of the nature and ellicacy of lepentance 
which had dawned upon his mind They had, he said, been denounced as 
mutilating the Divine attubutes, exulting in God’s mercv, for passing ovei, 
practically repudiating his justice But tins was no longer true. They 
acknowledged God to just as well as merciful All men are sinneis , all have 
broken God’s law , all therefore deserve punishment , justice demands that 
there shall be not only punishment, but adequate punisment— punishment 
exactly propoitioned to the nature and aggravation of the sins com nutted , and 
moral intuition dictates that this punishment must be borne by the sinner himself 
in his own person — and borne inexorably and without mitigation or 
abatement — ^partly m the present partly in the life to come Indeed, as 
the punishment due to tiansgression can seldom or never be exhausted in this 
life, it must, in the overwhelmmg majority of cases, be endured for years, or 
ages, or even boundless ages, in the world to come The sinnei m his own 
conscience will carry hell-fire with him into a future state, whether there be a 
literal hell-fire or not The effect of this torture or torment will be to fill the 
aoul with anguish, remorse, contrition — in a word, repentance — lending to an 
intense conviction of guih, earnest confession, and imploring cries lor deliver- 
ance Stiil, until the full penod expire that sliall exhaust the whole of the 
merited penalty, mercy cannot interpose, however deep, sincere, and agonising 
be the feeling of penitence But when the penod fixed by justice, und the 
penalty appoHioned by justice, shall have tianspired and been exhausted— then, 
then will the soul be finally and foi ever delivered Thus, m the present life 
there can be no certaintj of salvation being attainable by any one , though 
after ages, varying in length from a few to an indefinite number, according to 
the gradations of onminality, all will finally attain to it It is but another 
edition of XJnivers^sm , m principle somewhat akm to that of the Bomish pui - 
gatory, or the Hindu metempsychosis, but divested of the possibility of any 
effective display of mercy, until justice shall have exacted from the guilty its 
own demands to the very uttermost Indeed, so rigorous are the exactions of 
justice m this newly propounded scheme, that, though mercy is still much 
spoken of, there is really no place for it. 0||^the old theory ot the absolute effi* 
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ca«^ of repentance, it was all and juiUce, on the new theory, it is 
Turtually and no merog For, surely, after justice has eitacted 

Ue ct minal kmself the full extent of the penalty^ it is not mercy that sues 
for, but justice that demands, his instant liberation Such is the last result 
of intuitional religion amongst us ’ — a result so cheeiless and comfortless, thai 
to many it must sound very like the knell of despair Oh, how dilFcient from 
the prospect held out in the words of ineffable cqpsolalion — * God so loved 
the woild, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whomever believeth m 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life * ‘ Now is the accepted 

time, note is the diiy of salvation * * Come unto me all ye that labour and arc 
heavy laden with sin, and I will aive you rest,* Praised then be God for the 
precious Gospel, with its soul satisfying assurance lelative to the complete and 
all-sufhcient atonement effected by the vicarious sacrifice and death of His own 
Incaruate Son, wlio, by his perfect obedience and substitutionary endurance of 
tlie penalty in the stead of sinners* mngnihed the Divine law, and amply satisfied 
all the claims of Divine Justice Never, never did I more vividly realize the 
preciousness of the Gospel salvation, than when listening to the dieary, hope- 
crushing intutional speculations of the champion of the Brahma Samaj, on 
Sat 111 day evening last t And yet the system of the Samaj has now become the 
religion of a laige piopoitiou of the natives educated in the Goveinment and 
othei non-missionaiv institutions Its regulai and foimnlly initiated member- 
ship now exceeds 1500 in this metropolis and neiglibouiliood , while there are 
hundreds and thousands who may be regaided as inquirers or paitial adherents. 
The Samaj is therefore a Power — and a Power of no mean ordei — m the mids^ 
of us It IS, m point of fact, in this part of India,, the grand connter*antagomst 
of an aggressive Cluistianiiy It is a Power, therefore, in whose histoiy, develop- 
ments, characteristics, and pioceedings, all the missionary churches of Christen- 
dom ought to feel a deep and peculiar interest lu this respect, the present 
sketch — however biief, meagre, and inadequate — may not be deemed unseason- 
able, or without some real practical utility *’ 

Brahma Samaj and Prayer — ^The following extract is from the 
Fi'iend of India — 

** Ihe Indian Mirror ^ perhaps the best of all the native-Bnglish papers oiv 
this side of India, has a curious controversy on the subject of Prayer with the 
Vernacular Shotnaprocaih, which attacks the deistical Bramhae whom the for- 
mer journal represenls. The Vernacular paper recommends thanksgiving and 
adoiation, but condemns prayer proper or asking The Mirror replies in 
language which requires only the introduction of Christ, to make it all that tlie 
most evangelical could desire. ' What lie condemns is> with us, the life of 
religion. Religion can never stand if through arrogance we refrain fiom ashing 
God to give us His aid. Thanksgiving and adoration are duties prayer is a 
necessity , without it the soul dies The PandiPs theory is really veiy mis- 
chievous , and for our dear country’s sake and for the sake of the souls of 
thousands of God’s creatures, we ask our contemporary never more to advocate 
such a godless theory. May hts heart be so turned by Providence that he may 
enjoy the blessings of prayer, and recommend others to enjoy the same ’* ” 

BraJhmist Prayers. — The following extracts aae from the Calcuttc$ 
Chnetian Observer 
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** We have failed to obtain the " Refutation of Objections to 
Prayer/' by Thfikur Dfis Sen, a leading Br^hmist of Calcutta, to 
which we alluded a few months since , but having received fiom a 
fiiend a copy of the " BrShmist Hymn-Book," and also one of a 

Collection of Prayers," for BrShmists, we proceed to translate some 
portions pf them Both these publications are 16mo tracts The 
hymn-book contains 80 pages, the collection of prayers 31 The 
latter is sold for one anna the puce of the hymn-book is not stated 
on the cover 

It is obvious that prayers usually exhibit the best side of a re- 
ligious system, and this remark is fully applicable to the present 
case There is a growing party among Br^hmists who regard 
prayer simply as an absurdity Of the» foUowing prayers, the last, 
though m prose, is found in the hymn-book , the others are all from 
the smallei collection Although the absence of any allusion to a 
Mediator and any reference to an atonement (except in one unsatis- 
factory passage) will be painfully felt by every believer in Chiist 
yet we apprehend that these prayers, composed by heathen authors, 
for the use of heathen worshippers, are not inferior to some that 
were produced half a century ago, under the chilling shade of 
rationalism, in certain Protestant countries, for the use of professing 
Christian worshippers And whilst their essential defects aie 
lamentable, and the guilt of many Brihmists m ignoring and reject- 
ing the gospel is most appalling, yet may it not be hoped that 
others, esjiecially in remote country places, whose ignorance of the 
gospel of Christ is not wilful, may by the sincere use of prayers like 
these obtain blessings far superior to those which they aie conscious 
of seeking ? " 

1, Morning Prayer, 

Merciful God , by thy boundless loving kindness I have been kept in safety 
tluough the night during my sleep , now with renewed strength and vigour 
I give thanks unto thee from my heait , accept my love and gratitude Now 
all things proclaim thy infinite majesty and tliy boundless mercy Before 
engaging m my day’s work, I entrust all my concerns to tlice , into thy hands 
I commit all my poweis of body and mind Grant me such stiength that I 
may get beyond the reach of all the attractions of tins world Let thy teach- 
ing upliold my soul , let thy love keep my heart burning , let thy life-giving* 
rays shme before me like the lays of the sun Be thou resplendent witliin me, 
and remove all my impure desires, subdue every crooked disposition, and direct 
my every hope, my every disposition towards thyself. Let me never be 
implicated in any work, never give place in mv mind to any thought, whereby 
I may be debarred from beholding the light of thy countenance Let me not 
fall away from thee through any begu dement of the world. Let my heart 
not tend towards any othei object besides thee O thou life of life, purify my 
polluted muddy heart by thy hfe-giving* disposition Fix the aim of my 

* The ongiual is a7n) usually understood to mean something hke ambrosia, 
or an elixir of hfe, imparting immortality Originally it is an adjective, mean- 
ing not dead,** » e undying It is a favourite tsim with Brahuusts, in the sense 

gt li/e ptuiup, or (as We should saj) heavmly. 
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whole life upon thyself O inyEnend» daily let my lieait abide near thee 
Ofiiy the one object without a second ♦ 

2 Evening Prayer 

O thou Supreme Spirit , for the unceasing mercy winch thou hast showered 
down upon me this day, 1 gratefully adoie thee It is not m my powder to 
thank thee , every lustaut, every breath is full ol thy mercy nml thy benefi- 
cent disposition Duelling under the shadow of thy love, I ha\e preserved 
body and soul , before thine eves I have upheld lite For the measure in 
which I have tins day been able to keep thy benevolent law, for the measuie 
in which 1 hove accomplished thy benevolent work, and gained truth, lo\e, 
and self-approbation, 1 again and again bow to thee with my heart 

0 thou, the innermost of my mnei part thou ait acquainted with every 
disposition of my soul , thou aeest all my sins, my impunties, my infirmities 
With penitent heait I now ask foi forgiveness If 1 have committed guilt 
against thee, inflict upon me a thousand chastisements, f but foigive my guilt , 
never keep the light of thy countenance hid (fiom me) With oui feeble 
strength we can do nothing , grant us thy unfailing help, that we may not 
be beguiled by the glow of sin O thou Lord of the heait, fill my spirit 
with stiengtli, fortitude and faith, and deliver me from every impure and 
Clocked disposition 

0 fhou Supreme Spuit, now, rehing solely on thee, I lay me down on my 
bed of rest If I arise fiom this sleep, let me afiesh devote body and soul 
to thy service If this be ray last night in this world, let me go to and 
awake in that holy world wheie thy love and joy aic pouied foith unceasingly. 
Om etc. 

3 A Prayer in Prosperity. 

0 thou giver of all good through thy infinite mercy thou sendest me 
unceasing happiness and prosperity , let me not be beguiled by it , let not 
woildly prospeiity fdl my soul with conceitt and empty pride, but let (the 
flame of) my gratitude ever burn brightly Let me ever bear in mind that it 
IS not thy design that, like worldly men, I should become immersed in the 
mean disposition of the world but the object of all my happiness and all my 
prosperity is that I may with all diligence peiform tliy woik Let me then 
m happiness and prospenty be iinsweivingly attached to thee Now I am m 
piospenty , if the next moment all passes away, if disease and poverty befall 
me, let me not be led astray thereby In whatever place or condition I may 
be, let unshaken faith in thee ever lemain awake Let the conviction that the 
world is a vain thing ever remain awake in my mind. In every condition 
help me to bear m mind that earthly wealth, honour and happiness are nothing 
Let me acqmie that wealth, let me gam that prosperity, which shall never 
perish A pure heart is the best wealth, thy favour the best prospeiity for 
me 0 Lord, abide with me, and deliver me from every difhculty and every 
adversity 


* This 18 a devotional formula, probably intended to occupy the place of the 
Christian Amm* 

t This 18 the unsatisfactory passage alluded to, in which there occurs somethmg 
like the idea of atonement. 

X Akanhar, the disposition to look upon self as distinct from God and important^ 
In common parlance the term is used for p 
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4. A Prayer in Adversity 

O Lord, thou art at all times with ns, both in prospf*iity and m adversity, 
in happiness and in trouble Thou art the best wealth of the nch and honour- 
able, as well as of the poor and desolate. Teach me equanimity and content- 
menti that I may not despond undei tiouble and poverty In this adveisity 
let me learn thy benevolent design. Let me never forget that thy look of 
benevolence ever rests upon me When there is no one left in the world to 
befriend me, then I see tby arm stretched foith on my behalf O thou fiiend 
of the fnendless, grant me such stedfastness that I may beai all the suffei- 
ings of this worldly state with an unperturbed heait Whatevei my condi- 
tion may be, let me ever keep hold of the e in my heart Thou art the best 
wealth of the destitute Oli Lord of the heait, deliver me from intoleiable 
sorrow, misapprehension, and heaviness of heart. Send forth thy life-giving 
(amrUa) light, that it may reduce to ashes my despondency By tby love up- 
hold my heart and soul. 0 Lord, thou art all to me , with an unsweivmg and 
faithful heart I commit my whole life to thee , giant me a refuge with thee. 
Om etc. 


5 A Prayer for PiXiENCB and Steadfastness. 

0 thou Supreme Spirit, strengthen my spirit with thy imperishable strength. 
Teach me, in entire reliance on thee, to remain unshaken amidst all the diffi- 
culties and adversities of this woild Keep me fiom the fear of man and flora 
dependence upon the world Grant unto me the inclination to devote my whole 
life to thy sdvice. Let me place thy leligion m my henit , let me hold fast the 
truth with an unwavering mind , let thy favour be my all Let my confidence in 
thee and mv love to thee be such that I may be able for thee joyfully to forsake 
all I have, for thou art deaiei than life to us. Let me not fall away from thee, 
though old age and death should befall me, and all men should nse up against 
me Let me fight for the truth even at the risk of life If I should have to 
surrender life for performing thy benevolent work, let me give that also to thee 
with an nnblanching countenance, O Loid, do thou keep me , thou art my 
strength, thou art my life. Om etc 

6. A Praibr for Deliverance from Sin. 

• 

O thou Supreme Sprit ! Amidst the manifold allurements of this world, 
thou art my only place of refuge All ray hope is in thee Glowing with tlie 
glow of Bin, where el«e can I go, to cool down my heated soul ? lam thine, 
O Lord, I am thine for ever llefore thee I weep. Porsake me not, because 
thou steest that I am guilty What can I say of my numeious transgiessions 
against thee ^ 1 hough I am thy son, thy servant subject to thy command, 

yet I have disregarded that command Though constantly nurtured by thy love, 
X have forgotten thee. Thou hast constantly instructed me to forsake the way 
of sin, and called me to thy benevolent way, and I have heard tby voice, but not 
obeyed it. Thy love to me is boundless, but I love thee not , all my affection 
attaches to the world. There is no limit to my guilt I am straitened in 
approaching thy glorious (or bnght) piesenee. Oh thou beneficent, deliver- 
ing God, deliver me , with a penitent heart and a troubled mind I ask for for* 
giveness , reduce to ashes all my sins Let not mean thoughts and impure de- 
sires lodge in my soul Draw away my heart from the dark woild, and direct 
it towards thyself. Whatever purpose or desire separates me from thee, root it 
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out from my heart. In all my religions efforts let me with imsweiving dispo- 
sition look to thee Thou art my all, my tieasuie Om etc 

7. A Prayer at the time of Death 

O thou Supreme Spirit, I am now about to leave the world , all my happi- 
ness and prosperity now forsakes me , of all my friends none accompanies me ; 
as 1 came alone, so alone I depart SeNered fiom all the things of 
this world, I now turn towards thy abo<le O my father, my supporter, and 
my fiiend, I shall never forget how many meicies thou hast showered down 
upon me O thou purilier of the fallen, thou kuowest all the crooked sms 
which 1 have committed Send foith thy life giving (amrita) disposition and 
cleanse my impure soul Make me and take me ns thy companion In this 
iny liiendless, helpless state let thy love uphold me All the vigour of my 
body IS exhausted, nothing earthly c«in give me any funhei comfort, every- 
thing here is become daik to me , thy smiling countenance alone is now the 
light of my eyes. With my whole spirit 1 worship thee In this time of 
trouble thou host not foisakeii me , when no one else is left to me, tliy hand is 
laid upon my head. Thou givest me hope that thou wilt iievei forsake me, 
but keep me throughout eternity iii thy cooling refuge Tliou art my everlast- 
ing ticasureT my everlasting companion, my eveihi'^ting father and friend My 
wife and children and all my familv, I now commit into thy bands , do thou 
keep them nil The world now becomes daik to me , let me go to thy life- 
giving (amnia) abode and awake theie, and theie let me continually walk m 
thy love and joy. Om etc. 

8 Self-dedication 

O thou God of love, employ my whole life in thy service Keep me for ever 
bound by thy love Make me wholly subject to tliysdf In prospeiity and m 
adveisity, in health and in sickness, iii life and in death, ulvva>8 let me abide near 
thee In whatever place or condition 1 may be, let me walk with thee, walk after 
thee Whatever binds my heart to the wwld, release me from it Let this truth 
shine (unclouded) m m) soul, that the chiet object of our life is to gam thee, 
thrit our (great) work is to magnify thy majesty Let thy love be the luminous 
centre of all my actions If tliere is anything in the hidden recesses of our hearts 
which we are unwilling to give up for thee, do thou remove it. Withdraw all our 
affections from the world and fix them upon thyself. O thou Supreme Spirit, 
make us wholly subject to thyself Let me spend my Lfe m subjection to 
thee, and commit this life into thy bands. Om etc. 


'' The above eight prayers, with on appendix of fifteen short 
hymns, constitute the contents of the ‘ Collection of Prayers ' The 
following piece, which is characterised by genuine Brihmist senti- 
ments, IS taken from the * Hymn-book/ a production of an earlier 
date, and intended for congregational rather than private use. In 
reading this prayer, some reminiscences of Scripture passages 
seem to meet the eai Was it composed m the day^ of Bilmmohkn 
lUy and W Adam 
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Prayer 

O Lord of the universe ^ Although the tnajoritv of mankind fails to appre- 
hend thee fiom this beautiful visible world whicli thou liast extended all around 
us, it is not because thou art far from any one of us Thou shmest more bright- 
ly than any object we can touch with our hands, but our senses, intent upon 
external things, have beguiled us into a gient delusion and turned us away fiom 
thee. Thy light sldnes m the darkness, but the daikness knows thee not. 
“ He IS m the daikness, but differs from the darkness ; the daikness knows not 
him whose body that darkness is ” As thou art in the darkness, so thou art 
in the brightness also Thou art in the wind, in the atmospheie, in the cloud, 
m the ram, in the fl<»wer, in the scent Oh L )id of the universe, thou mam* 
festest thyself plainly everywhere, thou shmest forth in all thy works, but 
besotted and thoughtless man never once leinembers thee All creation de- 
clares thee, and resounds with thy holy name , but our nature is so senseless 
that we aie deaf to this loud proclamation made by the universe Thou art 
around, as thou art within us, but we wandei far away from our own inmost 
pait , we cannot see our own spirit, and do not apprehend thy indwelling in it 
O thou Supieme Spint I thou infinite source of light and beauty ! O thou 
ancient One, without beginning, without end, the life of all life ’ If any seek 
thee within themselves, iheir effoits to behold thee are never m vain But, 
alas ! how few seek thee ' The things which thou hast given us, so attract our 
minds that we fail to lemember the hand of the giver Ihe mind does not find 
leisure for a little while to leave the enjoyment of material things and to le- 
inember thee. Keeping hold of thee, we live , and yet we spend our lives m 
forgetfulness of thee 

O Loid of the universe, what is life without the knowledge of thee f What 
IS this univeise * The vain things of this world, fading flowers, vanishing 
streams, brittle palaces, penshable pictures, heaps of shining metal, these im- 
pose upon oui minds, attract our hearts, so that we look upon them as means 
of liappmess , but w^e consider not that the happiness which they yield, is 
given to us liy thee through them That beauty which thou hast poured 
forth upon thy creation, like a veil hides thee from oui view Thou art too 
puie and too great to be apprehended by the senses , thou art “the tiuth, 
wisdom, the infinite, Brahma ” Thou art “ without voice oi touch or shape 
or diminution, without taste, eternal, without smell Therefore those who, 
leading an animal life, have degiaded their nature, cannot see thee Alas for 
us , the truth we take for the shadow, and the shadow for the truth W'^hat is 
worthless is our all , and that which should be oui all, we count as nothing- 
These vain and empty things are fiom below, becoming our debased minds 
O thou Supieme Spirit, what do I see ^ I see tliee m.uiifested m every thing 
He who does not see thee, sees nothing , he who does not taste thee, is desti- 
tute of taste his life is a dream, his existence vain Alas ^ how wretched is 
that spirit, which fiom ignorance of thee, has no fiiend, no hope, no resting- 
place ^ How happy is that spirit which seeks thee and is anxious to find thee * 
But he is truly happy, to whom thou hast fully revealed the light of thy coun- 
tenance, whose teais are all wiped away by thy hand Having through thy 
perfectly loving compassion found thee, he has attained his desiies Ah, how 
long, how much longer must I wait foi that day, when I shall stand before 
thee perfectly joyful, and in thy company enjoy the fulfilment of all my pure 
desues ’ Tbiough this hope my soul, plunged lu the stream of joy, exclaims, 
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O Lord of the universe, who is like unto thee ^ Now my flesh faileth ani 
world vamsheth, whilst I behold thee, who art the God of my life, imo 
portion lor ever Om^ etc 

Ultimate Eflfect of Brahmism — A diffeience of opinion exists aa 
to what Bralimism will lead The remarks, **Braio* 

ho Deism will, in time, be found too cold a cieed for even the 
Bengali, and will prove a stepping stone to a faith which rests on 
Chnst ’’ The Bombay Oaardmn, after quoting the above, observes, 
“ Were not the same anticipations expressed in the days of fiammo** 
liun Roy ? Many ]>eople would be surprised were they to look into 
Missionary Journals of thirty or forty years ago, and see how close- 
ly the hopes of those days tiillied with those of the present 

The Rev Dr K»iy, Piineipal of Bisho])’s College, Calcutta, in a 
lecture on ** Tlie Bible Method of exhibiting Religious Truth emi- 
nently Objective,” expresses the following opinion — 

“ Now 1 do not believe that any of you, mv friends, are adherents of tho old 
Pantheistic Vedanta So far it is well But are there not many among 
you who cling to the emntial error of the Vedanta, that is, its subjectivity ^ 
You speak of the human spirit as contammg within itself all the elements of 
religious knowledge , — capable of ascending by its own inherent strength to 
iinjon with the Almighty This I believe to be the most imminent danger that 
besets the more thoughtful portion of the youth of Bengal At present all may 
seem fresli and bright and promising , — but the experience of past ages tells us 
that Mvsticism is no more able to satisfy the wants of *men tbm Pantheism is , 
and we cannot but fear that as the self deification of old Vedantism issued m 
the self-despair of Buddhism, so the self-sufficing subjectivity of tlio modern 
Vedanta will eventually lead to a wide-spread and desolating scepticism,”* 

ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT 

Bengal.— The Binhop of Calcutta published “ Suggestions to 
the Clergy on tho discharge of then spintual duties ” The follow- 
ing notice of the work is abridged from the Fi*%eihd of India — 

“ He allows the clergy, in hot weather, and at oilier times if necessary, to 
read any one of these three — the Moining Prayer, Litany, and Communion S(*r- 
vice alone with a Sermon, or two of them together He provides admirably 
selected passages from Morning ojr Evening Prayer for a Parade Service m the 
open air. He does not object to the administration of the Holy Communion 
after or instead of Evening Prayers, for the sake of Soldiers He is favourable 
to the practice of requesting a Layman to read the lessons, as this vanes the ser- 
vice, affords relief to the minibtcr, and testifies in a slight degree to tho rights 
and responsibility of the laity as members of the Church 'He has supplied 
what 18 so necessary for a Church surrounded by idolatry, a Missionary prayer , 
and has appointed Epiphany for Missionary Sermons and oolleotions Eveiy 
Chaplain is earnestly advised ‘ to acquire a sound knowledge of one of the 
dian Vernaculars ’ The Bishop himself^ at his years, has set a good ec&ample 


Calcuffa ClhmUan Intdiifftncer, Vol. XXXV p 174, 

27 
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tliis respect and is entitled to speak with authority He ‘ waimly and hearti- 
ly^ approves of a weekly offertory as it rests on scriptural authority, primitive 
usaj^e, and the manifest intention of the Cliurcli The Bishop would postpone 
the offices for the Churching of women and Baptism till alter service , would 
baptnse by immersion in the case of a convert , allows Marriage at any hour 
between sunrise and sunset ; and forbids ‘ wreaths nud jewellery’ m female 
candidates at Confirmation as * out of place at the renewal of the vows to re- 
nounce the temptations of the world ’ While the Bishop tells the cleigy that 
they ought, especially in the Military stations, to take an active part in the es- 
tablish niont and suppoi-t of lectures, institutes, hbiaiies, and all means of ra- 
tional and wholesome recreation , and that it is one of the plainest duties to 
assist their flocks in the way of geneial improvement, and to supply them with 
helps to escape temptation, he warns them against the danger of withdrawing 
time from dimctly spiiitual duties, or fiom study and the careful piepaiation ot 
Sermons , and to abstain from such (mploMueut and relaxations, even though 
llu y may themselves consider them lawful, as make their brethren to ottend 
‘ Such vciy short Seimons as arc some times pi cached in the present day ought 
to be exln mely pointed, carin st, and impressive, if they are to escape the charge 
of caKdessness and indiffoiencc * Finally, the Bishop speaks ot establishing a 
Hioccsau Board of Education ” Sept 18,1862 

Bengal Chaplains — ^A list of them appealed mthe Calcutta 
Chrustiafi hUclligeiicer The Frund of India thus notices it — 

“ The first was the well known David Brown of Aldccn, below Seiampore, who 
began Svivicc in June 178G and died in sciviccin June 1812 Paul Liraenck 
was the second, and the good and learned Claudius Buchanan the third Henry 
Martyn’s name appeals with the entry, * died at locat in Persia ’ There is 
ilic name too ot Thomas Thomason, father of the late Lieut Governor of the 
N. W Piovinoes A large number seem to liave died in service, and two were 
dismis'^ccl Jennings’ name appeals as ‘ muidered in Delhi ,’ F Fisher and 
C T R. Moneneft as * murdered at Cawnpore ,* G W Coopland as * mur- 
deicd at Gwalior and II S Polchamptou as ‘died in besieged Garnson, 
Lucknow* Iho whole nuuibci trom June 1786 to September 1862 is about 
2d0” 

Diocesan Board of Education — The education of the chil- 
dren of European descent in India has lutherto been sadly neglect- 
ed by Piotestants The Roinan Catholics have taken advant^e of 
this and opened, especially in North India, Convent Schools, which 
in several cases have drawn over Protestant children to their erro- 
neous system. In 1860, the Bishop of Calcutta proposed the esta- 
blishment of Schools for European and Eurasian children on the 
Hills More extended operations were contemplated afterwards 
Tlie following extracts from a paper entitled, “ Proposals for esta- 
blishing a Board of Etlucation for the Diooose of Calcutta,” will 
show the necessities of the case and the measures which are to be 
adopted — 

“ 1 The want of Schools for European and Eurasian children of the middle 
tuul poorer classes throughout ludia is now generally acknowledged. No 
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one can can visit the Upper and Central Provinces, nor the trading cities 
on the coast of Burmah, without being conv meed of it Not only is there a 
large number of luieducaled children in almost every great town, out the tra- 
veller along new roads, oi projected lines of railway, constantly finds scattered 
families, of overseers and others whose clahlreu are either of iieoessity negle(ited» 
or else sent, of course at heavy expense, to a school at some enormous distance 

2 In a paper on this subject drawn up about two years and a half ago, 
but not circulated till the end of 1861, in consequence of the more urgent 
need of subscriptions to relieve the famine, I suggested three remedies ior this 
great want, and proposed that they should be adopted in succession The 
first Wtis the establishment of a school for the Upper Provinces at Simla. 
The second was the establishment of a Diocesan Boaitl of Education to give 
encouragement and stability to local efforts for founding various schools, 
chiefly m the cities of the plaius, so that those who could not avail themselves 
of hill schools might not be shut out from education and the third .was the 
foundation of a school at or near Darjeeling, for Bengal The wants of Bengal 
weie placed last m ordci on account of the existence of good schools in 
Calcutta 

3 The first of these steps has been taken The Simla School is opened in 
the old Cantonment of Jutog, about four miles out of Simla, undei tJic charge 
of the llev S Slatei, recputly Professor of Hindustani in King’s College 
London, assisted by a trained Master from the Battersea College Though 
the school will ceitainly need some additional support hereafter in the way of 
exhibitions, or other lielp towards reducing the cost of education lu it, yet for 
the present it may be left to make its own way 

4 The time has manifestly come when an appeal should be made to tlu* 
Indian public to take the second step, the establishment of the Diocesan Board 
There should be a Cential Committee, meeting m Calcutta under the Bjsliop’s 
presidency, raising money to assist local ettorts, piocuring Masters from Eng- 
land, pa\ing their outfits and travelling expenses, obtaining the best school 
books, establishing prizes and scholarships in schools, facilitating their regular 
inspection and examination, diftusiiig information and advising school mana 
geis as to applications lor grants-iii-aid from Goveniment, and other points 
on which local Committies aie often at fault 

7 With regard to the religious constitution of schools in connection with 
this Board, it maybe well to leprmt a paragraph from my former statement 
referred to m para 2 

‘ The fiist object (of the Simla School) is to tram children to be by God’s 
blessing, earnest and thoughtful Christians, and it is undoubtedly intended 
that the teaching should be that of the English Church Yet consideiing how 
lately it is necessary or desirable to introduce into the education of the young 
minute points of controverted Theology, considering too the mutual toleratiau 
and sympathy, which the bond of a common faith m our Loid Jesus Christ, 
as opposed to Brahmanism and Mohammedanism, must produce among nil 
Christians m Imba , I should be very sorry if the school were so conducted as 
not to be available for tbe education of children belonging to other Chnstian 
bodies also/ ’’ 

Madras.— A Diocesan Board of Edneation has also been established 
m the Southern Presidency The following extract will explain 
what IS proposed . — 
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" Tfa^l the object of this Board be to advance the cause of Chnstian Eda- 
fcation la South India, m accordance with the principles of the Church of 
England ; pnmanly among the children of the European and Eurasian popu- 
lation, and with Bj^ial reference to the following points, viz — 

(a ) The improvement of existing Schools 
0 ) The training of competent Teachers 

(e ) The establishment of Bible classes m the Government Provincial and 
Zillah Schools of the Madras Presidency. 

{d,) The establishment of new Schools where such are necessary ” 

S lOH. — The Bishop of Colombo has commenced a Diocesan 
, Its objects are thus explained . — 

That a fund be raised by subscription for the purpose of extending and 
mamlaming the Church of Christ in Ceylon, especially amongst the Native 
races, by grants^m aid to such objects as the following, viz — 

(a ) To providing the stipends of the Clergy and Catechists, or increasing 
them when insufficient 

) To building and repairing Churches, Schools, or Parsonage-houses. 

(<? ) To providing for the endowment of Churches and Schools ** 

In the Ceylon Missionary Gleanings the following account is 
given of a visit of the Bishop of Colombo to Malwatta Vihara, the 
principal Buddhist Monastery in Ceylon — 

“ The Bishop accompanied by the Archdeacon and by a Native gentleman 
as interpreter, visited the Malwatta Vihara The Buddhist priests having iiad 
notice of the intended visit were assembled in number about twenty In their 
own temple, his Lordship spoke to them of the purpose for which he had come 
to Ceylon, told them some of the simplest truths respecting the one God and 
Chnetianity, and declared his conviction that they and their people must and 
would sooner or later yield to the truth as it is in Jesus He entered into no 
controversy with them, and gained their attention to what he said He stated 
it was his wish that they should still be the instructors of the people, but by 
the new way of the Gospel of Chiist It was a gratifying sight to see the 
Christian Bishop making confession of his faith m a Buddhist Banna room, 
with the yellow-robed priests foi his auditors, earnestly calling on them to lay 
aside their errors and to jom with him in a crusade for the only religion — 
which 18 frCm God,— against their own and all mere human systems His 
Lordship concluded with a brief appropriate prayer 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS 

When the compiler commenced the present volume, he proposed 
devoting considerable space to the important subject of Missions 
The other divisions, however, have grown under his hands Instead 
of compressing the information into the few pages which can be 
allotted at present, he hopes, if hfe be granted, to issue next year 
a separate work on Indian Missions and their oimmmtion 

The Punjab Missionary Ccmference, held at Lahore at the close of 
1862, and the new Statistical Tables of Dr. Mullens, claim special 
atterrtion A full report of the Conference, giving the substance of 
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the remarks made as well as the papers read, has been printed at 
the Loodhiana Mission Press * A ♦ copy of it should be pro- 
vided for every Mission Library in India. The Statistical Tables 
will soon be lUustrated by a gi-aphic sketch by Dr Mullens of the 
progress of Indian Missions dunng the last ten years Missionaries 
will read it with additional interest by being able to compare the 
Statistics of 1852 and 1862 The Tables for 1852 have long been out 
of print, and even those for last year are no longei procurable in 
India t Hence a summary of both is given below, printed in parallel 
columns and arranged according to the languages J 

Ceylon, m some respects, seems an exception to the general pro- 
gress, the number of Native Christians m North Ceylon appaiently 
having diminished fiom 6,016 in 1852 to 2,696 m 1862, and the 
Singhalese districts of the island presenting only a slight mcrease 
This, however, has chiefly arisen from persons under Christian 
instiuction having been given in the first Return instead of the 
number of Native Christians Though the number of Native Chris- 
tians connected with the American Board in North Ceylon nomi- 
nally declined from 3,078 to 921, the communicants increased from 
363 to 453 In othei cases, rough estimates seem only to have 
been made in the first instance 

As a rule, rural districts have yielded larger numbers of con- 
verts than the cities In the latter, each case is generally dealt with 
separately , m the former, although there are also very mteresting 
individual conversions, sometimes the people of a whole village 
place themselves in a body under Christian instruction Where 
numbers come over at a time, the motives are generally mixed 
What was called the '"Glorious Awakening’' at Kishnaghur m 
Bengal, is now well known to have originated in the hope of tem- 
porm aid, secretly held out by Catechists For twenty years 
the cry of the people was give, give ” Their children were fed and 
clothed, yet, as might be expected, they were not satisfied || In 
more numerous cases, the hope of protection against oppression has 
been a powerful motive 


* Pnce Rs 3, Postage and Packing 6 Annas —Orders to be addressed to the Rev* 
A Rudolph, iK^dhiana. 

+ The only mode of securing copies now is by early application to Messrs. Nisbet 
and Co , London 

Urdu and Hindi, with kindred dialects, are so mfred m North India, that no at- 
tempt IB made to divide the Missions according to languages Tlie table at page 21S 
gives the Statistics of the Punjab, strictly so called, mcluding the Cis-Sutlej States, 
The Rev W Keene estimates that above sixty Sikhs have been baptised 

II The Rev T Schurr says, The large majority of our Chnstaans eutertam the no- 
tion, that the Missionaries '^ere very poor at home and came ant to make nominal 
Christians, and receive an allowanee for each man, woman and child , and that we 
revive large sums of money from the Compmy to supply all thdr wantt, and that we 
and the Catechists and others divide it among ourselves, and prosper on their poverty/' 
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The Rev J T Tucker, a ** laborious and successful Missionary of 
thii’ty years standing,” thus states what he considers, humanly 
speaking, to be the causes of the success of the Tinnevelly Mis- 
sions — 

“ 1 Tliere can be little doubt but that the providential position of the 
European Missionary is the great moving cause of so many forsaking idolatry, 
and placing thm^lves under Chnstinn instruction What I mean by the pro- 
vidential position of the European Missionary is, that he is one ot the same 
nation with the ruling powers , that, as such, he is respected, and, in some mea- 
sure, feared, by all classes of Hindus Our rulers have establisiied for them- 
selves a reputation for honesty, and the Missionary, being an Englishman, is 
also looked upon as an honest man The almost univeisal system of biibery 
earned on by the Native ofiicials m the courts, and the fact that European 
Magistiates scarcely ever receive bribes have greatly raised the character of 
Englishmen m the estimation of the Natives The English Missionary, being 
looked upon by them as the same caste, enjoys their confidence as an honest 
man Moreover, there is a general feeling among tlie Natives that the Mis- 
sionary has always got the ear of the European Mamstrate for good This is, 
of course, not the real state of the case, yet the Natives imagine so, and this 
causes also respect to the European Missionaiy 

2 Th^ immense injustice and tyranny of the high castes over the lower castes, 
leads the latter to look around for help and advice from ^ome quarter They 
uatui(illy conclude that the European Missionary is their best friend , and this, 
togethei with other motives, frequently causes the lowei castes to give up the 
religion of their foiefatliers, and place themselves under Chiistian instruction. 
There can be little doubt but that the guat Missionary, Mr Bhenius, with all 
due caution, took advantage of this peculiar position, winch has led to the gieat 
success of the Missionary work in this piovmce (Jnste is sometimes loiind to 
be even useful lu winning souls to Chiist For instance, it is a gieat leason 
with a Native to change his religion when he sees many others oi his own caste 
embiace the Gospel A wise man will use it as an argument to persuade them 

I would here remark, that although the Natives have just ideas of the influ- 
ence of a European Missionary with the Collector, &c , yet the Missionaries do 
not comraumcate with the authorities, except lu \eiy special cases 

3 The not hesitating to receive people who come to Chiistianity with 
mixed motives, is anothei cause of our success This is a question conceiniug 
which the late good Mi Ragland ditteied flora many of his brethren, but it is 
a question that the Missionary ought thoroughly to sift, and act upon accord- 
ing to his conscience My own opinion and piactice now is, that we are not 
justified in refusing to instruct the Gospel to any soul who is willing to learn, 
whatevei be hi^ motives If they are woildly, it is well to know them, that the 
MissiOnaiy may know how to instruct his disciple to seek first the kingdom of 
God and His Righteousness In my own experience, I have met with two dis- 
tinct classes of peisons who offei to place themselves under mstruction 
(J ) A class of people who have frequently heard the Gospel preached, and 
inclined to join it, and moved at last to do so by some worldly trial coming 
upon them Such I would always receiye (2 ) Another class, w ho, when they 
get into a law-suit, think, by becoming Christians, to frighten then enemies, 
ami make them compromise Such indn iduals I always keep at a distance, 
but do my best to show them their hypocrisy, and tench them the truth. 
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4 The Hindus are, in some measure, religiously disposed • they have a 
great zeal for their own reli<i^ion the fear of demons is very great among some 
castes This is not the case with the Singhalese m Ceylon, which account 
m some measure for the little success in that Mission The Hindus are accus- 
tomed to walk very many miles to their heathen feasts when any become 
Christians they do not, theiefore, hesitate to go many miles to a religious meet- 
ing, or to attend the Lord’s Supper They, ns heathen, are accustomed to 
give large suras of money as ofteiings to demons for some worldly good, andt 
as Christians, are therefore more liberal than others. One tiling I have dia* 
covered this >ear, that the people generally Lave no respect nor fear towards 
the idols in tiie great temples (propt^rly speaking Hindu temples) it is to the 
devil or demon temple only that the people voluntarily make oflermgs. 

6 Perhaps the great cause of the success in this province is, so far as there 
are preacheis and teachers, the incessant teaching and preaching of the Gospel 
to all who are willing to hear “ How shall they call on Hftn in whom they 
have not believed , and how shall they believe in Him of whom tliey have not 
heard , and how shall they hear without a preacher , and how shall they preach 
except they be sent 

6. Another cause is the establishment of daily as well as Sabbath services 
in all the congregations . The custom is, too, in some districts of the provinces, 
of all the members of the congregation assembling whenever their Missionary 
visits the village. This affords both Missionary and Catechist many oppor* 
tunities of teaching the people 1 thmk it is not adopted in the Ceylon, 
Malayalim, and other Missions 

7 Again, the establishment of schools in heathen towns and villages, under 
Christian Schoolmasteis, has pioved the means of leading many souls tg forsake 
idolatiy, and the forming Chiistian congregations. 

8 In these times, and in former times, the Cluistian zeal of individual 
hiembers ot Native Chustian congregations, has w'on many souls to Christ. 
In the Panmivilei district I have lound this to be a great means of inducing 
the people to become Chiistiaus 

The nboveraentioned statements will account for the fact, that frequently 
peojile forsake thou idols, and come over to Chiistiamty by hundreds at a time. 
This may be called the Tinnevelly system, and it is a s^'stem which 1 believe 
can be adopted with success, thiough God’s blessing, in any province in India , 
but no doubt it iS a system which many good men, on the wliole, would reject, 
because of the worldly motives mixed up with those who pLice themselves under 
Clnistian instiuction However, 1 look upon the influence litre of the European 
Missionaiy as a talent to be used in the Loid’s woik, and, as such, I have been 
permitted, in a small degree, to use it for His glory ,” — C M. Retard^ July, 18C2. 

In North India the converts from pleaching have yet been veiy 
limited The inciease in the number of Native Chustians has ari- 
sen, to a consideiable extent, from orphan childien being placed 
under the care of Missionaries during famines 

The hope of attaining a higher position m the social scale has 
led some of the lowei castes to wish to make a profession of 
Christianity* 
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It should be observed that Missions among Hindus, stnotly so 
tailed, have much greater difficulties to encounter than those among 
the aboriginal tribes of India. Dr Duff compares the difference to 
the turning up of the ** gigantic thick-set forest” and the " treeless 
meadowed prairie ” 

Among the Singhalese the desire of protection against oppression 
does not operator The Zemindan system is unknown. Converts 
gam no temporal adva^ntages On tne other hand, caste does not 
present such a barrier as in India- 

Many persons in England thmk that the following verse by 
Watts expresses the feehngs of the heathen with regard to the 
Gospel . — 


“ How glad the heathen would have been 
That worshipp ’d idols, wood and stoue^ 

If they the book of God had seen, 

Or Jesus and hia Gospel known ’ ** 

A little consideration, however, will show that the real case is 
very different The natural heart everywhere is enmity against 
God With few exceptions, the people piefer their present systems 
to Christianity The prophets prophesy felsely, and the priests 
bear rule by their means, and my people love to have vt so ” 

Sections of the Church at home may be dissatisfied with the 
small apparent results of their Missions, — ^they may say, ** Give me 
children or else I dip ” The Missionary may answer, “ Am I in 
God’s stead ?” Tlie Rev E T Higgen^, Chuich Missionary, Ceylon* 
remarks — 

“ All that man can do in the work is to circulate knowledge, to make known 
the great truth that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, that tins 
18 the only name given among men whereby they can be saved, and to exhoifc 
and beseech the heathen to come to Christ that they may be saved 

Missionaries whose duty it is to stretch forth their hands “ unto 
a disobedient and gainsaying people,” have far more trying work 
than those who see direct fruits of their labour, who ** joy accord- 
ing to the joy in harvest ” The results of a Mission, however, 
must not be measured simply by the number of avowed conveits. 
Though in 1862 there were only 221 Native Chiistians connected 
with the Free Chuich Mission in Bengal, every one acquainted 
with the real state of things knows the great influence it has ex- 
erted over educated youths throughout the Presidency In India 
there will probably be a long preparatory work, and then a rapid de- 
velopment , multitudes will " fly as a cloud, and as the doves to their 
windows ” But before this time comes, the Church must exhilut 
more self-sacrifice, and travail m bath for the conversion of the 
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world At present the interest is guaged by the fact that the sum 
raised in Bntain to send the Gospel to eight hundred nuHions of 
Idolaters and Muhammadans, does not amount to one half-wnny 
per week from each adult What a contrast to the example oi Him 
who though He was nch for our sakes became poor ! 

To avoid misunderstanding, the compiler may state that he quite 
approves of Missionaries receiving imder Christian instruction per- 
sons who have a very faint idea of the real nature of the Gospel At 
first little else can be expected than a vague notion that the 
embracing Chnstiamty may be productive of benefit Such 
persons are brought within reach of the truth, and one after ano- 
ther, in due season with God’s blessing, may be led to receive it in 
love It must be confessed, however, that where the hope of dmct 
temporal aid has been the ruling motive, the results even of the 
preaching of the Gospel have apparently been very small — the heart 
seems steeled against the truth 

In the review of the last ten years there are one or two very 
encouraging features Several Missions which up to 1852 appeared 
very unproductive m converts, have made lupid strides during the 
peiiod under leview Thus, of the four great divisions of India, 
ihe percentage oi mcrease has been m the Bombay Presi- 

dency, which long had been very barren The progress of the 
Telugu Missions is also very marked Missionaries who have been 
toihng for years with httle to cheer them, may derive comfort from 
this , in due time they shall also reap if they faint not Another 
ground of hope is that, with one apparent exception, the Singhalese, 
already explained, the number of converts compaied with Mission- 
aries IS in general considerably greater than it was ten years ago 
The following table may be interesting Great caution is, however, 
necessary in drawing conclusions Missionaries are not by any 
means regulaily distributed over a country The ages of Missions 
should also be taken into account The Tamil Missions aie a cen- 
tury older than the others , in Ceylon a nominal profession of Chris- 
tianity has existed among many from the time of the Dutch. 

Medical Missions — Tliis important agency has made considerable 
progress -during the past ten years At present there are the fol- 
lowing Medical Missionaries in India and Ceylon Dr Robson, 
Free ^urch Mission, Calcutta , Dr Valentine United Presbyterian 
Mission, Raj pootana, Dr Paterson, Medical Missionary Society and 
Free Church Mission, Madras , Di Lowe, London Mission, South 
Travancore , and Dr Green, Amencan Board, Jaflha Measures are 
in progress to raise up well qualified Native Agents, which will 
greatly extend the field of usefulness. 
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S0ri|rtfC®i^-— Report of the Caloutta Bible gives 

tiie circuliaetiou of tixe Scnptures in India and Oyloa dtttlog 4he 
ia$t ten years as follows Hf < 


Aeiei^n 

Calcutta Baptist Miqsipa. , 
Cakatta WAt Societjr. .. 

Odasa Mission 

Nofth India Bible Society. , 
Loodbiana Mission Press 
Bombay BiMe Society 
Madras Bible Society , 

Jai&ia Bible Society 
Colombo Bible Society about 
Burmab Missions .... 


(hptei, Langmjt9. 

217, 6Qd Bengali* Hindi, msian and Urdu. ^ 
396,5Si Bengali, Hindi and Lepoha, 

Assamese, S^c, ^ / 

30,500 Onya. 

132,000 Hindi, Urdu, Punjab, Pusbtn.* t 

75.000 Panjabi ' ^ 

64,994 Mahratl and dmarat) 

592,883 'fatnil^ Telugu, Canaxesc, Malayalim, 
37,251 Tamil 

28.000 Skghaloae 

60,175 Barman, Taking, and the Karen tongues. 


Total 1,634,940 

&acts*— Dr Mullens estimates tbat the Tract and Book Societies 
in India and Ceylon circulated during the last ten years, $,604,083 
publications. Further details vnll propably bo given in his Review 
of Missions All the Tract Societies in India ^ould follow the 
course pursued by the Madras Tract Society, viz , give a list every 
^ear of the niunbers printed and issued since the commeifceinent. 
rhe last Report of the North India Tract Society does not even 
give the numbers printed oi circulated during the year under 
review 

Dunng the last 3J years the Christian Vernacular Educatio^i 
Society has pimted 1,050,443 publications , the issues amount to 
850,664 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

Very little is known by Protestants of the extent aM condi-* 
tion of Roman Catholic Missions m India. No AmOual R^rts are 
published as in Protestant Missions , the sources of information 
avaalable to the public are not numerous, and hitherto few Protest- 
ants seem to have had access to them The compiler, on in^uirinfi^ 
from Romaia Cathohc Priests who seemed to have given most at- 
tei^ion to the Statistics of their Missions, was referred to tl^ 

Madras Catholic Direcfory,” issued " Permissu Shpenorum,” ae 
the best authority on the subject On examining that work, l^e 
waa agreeably surprised to find that so many facts were given , and 
th^ ot late years so much pains had been taken to ensure accuracy. 

On calling at the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Madras, ait inteUiv 
gent Priest courteously and frankly answered his inquines, an4 f 
gave him the loan of two back vc^utnea of the Directory now out 
of print. The Priest mentioned tl^e difBculties connect^ with tho^ 
securing oorrect Statistic^ in Ind^ Be ffcated that fomerly the 
numbers given of the Romaja CathoHcs were merpiy estimates, A 

29 
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faw years ago a delegate from tjie Pope visited tlie Indian JSdissxons 
Among other measures he recommended that a coiTeet Census ot 
the Roman Catholics should be taken Blank Retipns were pnnted, 
m which the name, numbers, residence, and other paiticulars of 
every family were to be entered In the Catholic Birectory” for 
186^, the numbers of the families and persons, with the stieets, 
towns, Villages and hamlets, are given in detail for the Madias 
Vicariate The Pnest acknowledged that m some instances it was 
found that the numbers of Roman Cathohcs had been over-estimat- 
ed It must be admitted, however, that this erroi is not peculiar 
to Rc«nan Catholics In the first Statistical tables of Br Mullens, 
a Protestant Mission in Ceylon estimated its adherents at 7>0()0 
ten years afterwards, when taken in detail they were reckoned at 
only 4,131 The Catholic Directory gives annually detailed Statistics 
respecting Sacied offices in the Vicaiiate of Madias ” The follow- 
ing aio included Baptisms of Adults and Infants, (European and 
Native) Confiimations, Annual Communicants, Total Communions 
administered. Extreme Unctions, Viaticums, Marritiges, Funeials, 
Persons attending Roman Cathohe Schools, and Population The 
Returns, Baptisms and Funerals, all pomt to about the same numbei 
Equally exact Returns, however, do not seem to l>e funuslied in aU 
the Vicanates, for occasionally the numbers are given as " about” 
or estimated ” 

In boveiul instances the Statistics of Native Piotestants are in- 
serted Generally they aie very incorrect Thus it is stated that in 
the Madura Vicaiiate, " Native Protestants, chiefly m the TinneveUy 
District, number about 27,000 ” In TinneveUy alone, the number 
amounts to 50,000 It is asserted that the “ Protestant Native 
Converts of all sects m the whole Island (of Ceylon) amount only 
,to 4,259 ” The number in 1862 was 15,278 

Pei sons interested m Roman Catholic Missions m India are re- 
commended to procure the Madras Catholic Directory ”* In addi- 
tion to Statistics, important documents connected with the Romish 
Church m India are occasionaUy inserted 

In the foUowing pages copious extracts are given from tke 
Direotorios Though dry to the general reader, they may be valued 
by those who wish information on the subject It is admitted, 
however, tliat a complete account of Roman Catholic Missions in 
Indra^ giving full details, instead of brief summaiies, is highly de- 
sirable The only satisfactory work would be by a Roman Catho- 
fic Missionary, who obtained reports iiom Missionaries, one in each 
important field 

Western Bengal#“^Tlie Vicar Apostolic resides m Calcutta Tliere are 
Priests , the Koraau Catholic population la estimated at 17,000 English 

* It may.be obtained by Temittlng 1 Xlupee X Anna to thoCJatbolic Booh Depojsitory, 
1(^0, 2, Armeniau Street, Madias. 
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aad the cUssios are taught m St Xavier’s College, Calcutta A party trf Jesuits 
from the Belgian Province took charge of St John’s College m by dii'ec- 

tion of the Propaganda. In Loretto House an education is given to youhg 
ladies as in Convent Schools lu Europe. 

Bcrhampore, with 163 Eoraan Catholic^, Kishnaghur, with 173, and Jessoi*© 
with 160, are included m tlie sub-division of Centtnl Bevffal In the yeais 1860 
and 1861 there were 46 conveits from hentlienism, 29 from Protestantism, and 

14 from Mahomedamsm Ihere are 7 schools (one of them English) attended 
by 182 children 

Eastern Bengal • — Tlie Vicar Apostolic resides at Cliittagong There are 
8 Priests Ihe Homan Catholic po^mlntion is 6,476. Five out of thirteen 
Chuiches aie in the possession of 4 Schismatic Priests Schismatic population 
2,173 

In 1861 there were 23 converts from Heathenism, 5 from Piotcstantism, and 
i27 pci sons renounced the Goa Schism 

Patna — 'Ihe Vicar Apostolic lesides between Patna and Dmnpoic, Oudh 

15 included in tlie Vicanate There are 18 l^nests, the numbci of Homan 
Catholics IS 8,383. Theie is a Convent School at Darjiling with about 40 
boaiders. In the city of Patna theie is a Native Male Orphaiuige, where there 
are about 20 lioys, converts from Heathenism At Bankipoie, noar Patna, 
18 St Joseph’s Convent, with a Boarding School, a European Female Oiphauago 
and a Native one, as also a nuisery of little children m diflei cut buddings, 
under the care of the Nuns of the Blessed Viigiu ” Theie are in the Emopcan 
Male Oiphanago 48 bojs 

Intheyeai 1862, couveisions fiom Protestantism 8, and fiom Heathen- 
ism 59 

Agra — The Bishop resides at Agra Theie are 25 Priests, at least 77 of 
whom leceivc each an allowance from Government of Hs 200 or 100 monthly. 
The number of Homan Cdtholics is given as 20,313 The great bulk arc Eu- 
ropean Soldieis There ate six Oiphanages with 917 inmates, viz , foui at Agia, 
two for European boys and guls, and two for Native boys and girls , two at 
Siidhanah foi Natives There is a Convent at Agra, with blanches at Mns- 
soone, Sirdhanah anckSealkote Theie is a College at Agra and a School lor 
boys at Mussoone Besides the English Schools, attended by 560 pupils, theie 
are 4 Vernaculai Schools, attended by 108 children 

In the years 1859, ISB'O, and 1861 the conversions from Paganism numbered 
89, and from Protestantism 98 

Bombay and Poona* — There arc 45 Priests The Roman Catholics are 
eatimated at 17,00 0> of whom 4,700 are Europeans From luly 31, 1861 to 
June 30, 1862 there were 529 infant baptisms, and 100 adult baptisms, viz > 
53 Heathens and 47 Protestants 

The Seminary at Bandora, near Bombay, contains 19* students, 7 of whom 
are in Theology There is in Bombay a Convent of Nuns of the order of Jesus 
and Mary, who keep n Day-School in the Fort and another in the Natne Town, 
eatdi attended by about 40 pupils They keep also a Boarding School at Mazd- 
gon, in which there are 56 boarders, A branch of tlie same order is in charge 
of the Female Orphanage at Poona, containing upwards of 140 children At 
Kurrachee the “ Daughters of the Cross”^ from Liege have opened ^ au English 
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D«iy*^lK>ol, attended by S5 pupils, and a Vernacular Scbool m which children 
of the poorer claas receive religious lustruciion and are taught plain needle* 
work* 

Viasagapatam* — This Vicariate includes Orissa. The number of Priests is 
17 > Homan Catholic population, 8,558 

There are three communities of the Sisters of St Joseph, one at Vizaga* 
patam/Dne at Tanam, and one at Kamptee, whose Schools are attended by 
196 female children In the orphan establishment under the care of the 
Nuns there are 83 destitute children supported by the Mission, viz , 58 Eu- 
ropeans and East Indians and 80 Natives. 

In 1363 there were 137 adult Baptisms— of Heathen converts, 104, and of 
Protestant converts, 33 

There are 10 English Schools attended by 383 children , and 9 Vemaculai 
ISchools with 374 ciiildren m attendance. 

Hjrderabad* — Pnests, 9 , Homan Catholic population, 4,680 An Eccle- 
siastical Seminary has been established at Hyderabad to supply the Mission 
with an Indo-born clergy. “As a reward ot merit an opportunity will be af- 
forded once every four or five years to two of the most woithy candidates for tiie 
Church of going to Europe to complete their courses m All Ildllows College 
near Dubluit or m the College of the Propaganda at Home ” 

There were 173 adult baptisms m the three years ended 15th June 1S63» 
triz , frotestants 43, Pagans 180* 

» 

MRUgRlOTO* — Pnests, 35 , Homan Catholics about 44,000 , Schismatics 
9,000 

Of the 35 Priests 10 are European Carmelites, 6 Goanese, and 19 Natives. 
They have possession of 13 Chinches and 15 Chapels. There are 13 Goanese 
Schismatic Priests, who have 11 Churches and 13 Chapels 

At Mangaloie there is a Convent of the Sisters of St Joseph of Apparition. 
They keep a Boarding and English Day-School with 80 children in attendance. 
They have also chaige of the Female Orphanage m which there are 35 orphans. 
There axe 7 Postulants in the Noviciate The said Sisteis have also a Convent 
with an Orphanage at Calicut There is a community of Clmstiau Brothers at 
Mangalore and another at Teliicherry on the Malabai Coast 

At Calicut, Mahe, and Fienglupett theie are Catechumenates for the instruc- 
tion of infidels 

Adult baptisms m 1860 and 1851, 93 , of which 69 were from Heathenism 
and 34 from Piotesiantism 

JIyi 90 re*-^Pnests, IS; Homan Catholics, 17,100. 

Besides the 4 Churches in the Cantonment of Bangalore , there jate 33 
Churches and 36 Chapels in the Vicaiiate The Seminary, which is exclusive- 
ly for Natives, contains 29 students , one of them is a sub-deacon and five are m 
minor orders. In connexion with the Seminary a college has been established 
lor the education of European aud East Indian children. There is a noviciate 
of the Brothers of St Joseph , 8 members have already leceived the habit. 
There is a Convent of the oidei of the Good Shepherd, established in Bangalore. 
The religious ladies have charge ot two female Schools , one for Native girls, 
and another for Europeans and East Indians There ore also two Orphanages 
foi Natives, one for bo^s aud another for girls. There aie m the Vicanate 
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18 Schools — SIX English Schools in which 380 children arc educated and 12 
Vernacular Schools attended by 306 childien 
Theie are no Schismatics in this Vicariate, nor any Schismatic Priest. 

In 1860 there were 164 adult Baptisms, viz , 13 Converts from Protestantism 
and 152 from Heathenism. 

Coimbatore. — Pnests, 19 , Homan Catholic population, 17»000 In 
Coimbatore there is a handsome Catiiedral with an arched brick roof and a splend- 
ed dome. The Ecclesiastical Seminary contains 12 Native Students Besides 
several Vernacular Schools, established in the principal Stations of the Vicariate, 
there are at Coimbatoie English and Tamil Schools attended by about 150 
children At Curmuttumputty there is an Orphanage containing 21 native 
boys In Coimbatore there is a Convent under the rule of the third Order of 
St Francis of Assismm, in which there are 15 native Nuns, 8 professed and 
7 Novices , tliey keep a day-school for girls To the Convent is attached an 
Orphanage containing 12 native girls, under the direction of the Nuns. 
Conversions m the years 1859 and 1860 from Protestantism 9, and from 
Paganism 121 In 1862 there were 90 adult baptisms, viz, 8 converts from 
Protestantism and 82 from Heathenism. * 

Madras. — This Vicanate extends from the mouth of the nver Kistna to 
the mouth of the Palar. Priests, 15, Homan Catholic population, 36,426, 
Schismatics, 5,670 

In Madras there is a Convent for Nuns of the Presentation Order with a 
Female Orphanage attached, in which 93 poor children receive support and 
education There is a Male Orphanage attached to the Cathedral in which 
there are 87 boys There are 26 boarders m the Seminary, of whom 8 are 
Natives Four have received minor orders 
The Brothers of the Immaculate Mother of God, a community of Native 
Monks established at Chmgleput m 1867, opened a school at Kitchery (33 
miles W. 8 W from Madras) m 1860, in which about 80 children are in- 
structed In 1861 they built by public subscription and with the aid of the 
Kitchery Christians, a Monastery which affords ample school accommodation 
to the children and when completed will be a comfortable residence for them- 
selves. The community numbers at present 9 professed Monks and three 
Novices The Itev T Arokianader is the Superior. Besides the Kitchery 
School, of which they have sole charge, the Monks superintend 3 other Schools 
m the district, in which 80 childien aie educated 

In the Vicariate there are 17 English Free Schools — ten for boys and seven 
for girls , 19 Tamil Free Schools, 18 for boys and 1 for girls, and 7 Telugu 
Schools. There are 2,300 children receiving education in the Schools, viZ., in 
the English Schools 1,600, and in the Tamil and Telugu Schools 700 
Adult baptisms in twenty years to the 15th November 1869, 4,349 ^ of 
which 3,267 were from Heathenism and 1,092 from Protestantism* 

Adult Baptisms 1860 1861 1862 

Converts from Heathemsra „ 124 161 116 

Converts from Protestantism ... 26 27 16 

160 178 

Annual Average of Adult Baptisms 1839 69 215 

1)0 1860 62 153 
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The following table, with the exception of the number of Protestanta, is taken 
from the Madras Catholic Dircctoues tor 1853 and 1863 



Native 

Adults 

Baptised 

Pumls m 
Schools 

Population 

Piotes- 

tants.* 




■ 


«. Cat 

eehm 

111 Cat Schin 

> 



1852 

1862 

1852 

1862 

1S52 

1852 

1862 

1862 

1852 

1862 

Madras & Suburbs 

57 

38 

987 

1250 

24,840 

6,910 

16,499 

3,891 

2,572 

3,577 

St Thos *s Mount,. 
Pal'avcram & Chin 

6 

1 

101 


1,240 

135 

1,438 

527 

? 


gleput 

2 

1 

138 

150 

800 

140 

1,186 

192 


9 

Poonamallce 

2 


30 

75 



515 

57 


V 

Kitchery 

13 

10 

20 

IGO 

3,200 

200 

3,631 

297 




10 

9 


60 

2,052 


2,191 


2 

674 

Guntur & Ncilorc 

70 

10 


100 

4,350 

100 

5,169 


186 

382 

Bollary 

22 

12 

180 

mm 

2,500 

493 

2,89 J 

C03 

126 

35J 

Moodghul andllai- 
chore . 

Cjiddapab, Kurnool 
andllellaiy Vil- 




• 

• 

1,013 






loges . 

48 

34 

.. 

15 

1,818 

336 

1,860 


168 

3,291 


230 

115 

1588 

2360 

41,400 

8,331 

i 36,496 

5,570 

1 



Pondicherry •—This Vicaimte lies between the Palar and the Caver^^ 
Priests, 44 Europeans and 14 Natives , Roman Catlmlia population, 107, 13 6, 
Sehismatic population, 8,829 , Priests 4 

The Colonial College of Pondicherry has 103 pupils , the Theological Semi- 
naiy 10, and the Petit Seminaiy, exclusively for natives, 170 

lliere aie two Convents of native women of caste , m one, (the Convent of 
the Carmelite order) nheie there are 19 professed Nuns and 5 Novices, they 
live cloistered in prayer and retiiement , in the other, called the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, under tiie rule of the third regular order of St Francis 
ot Assisium, there aie 9 piofessedNuns and 8 Novices , they keep a day-school 
for girls of caste There are 5 branch Convents of 4he same ordei There 
are two Orphanages for native girls one for girls of caste and one for parialis, 
both under the direction of Native Nuns of tlio older of St. Francis of 
Assisium. In the latter 52 orphan girls are brought up under the care of 18 
Nuns 

Two hlagdalen Asylums were established in 1858— one for females of caste, 
called the Mefuge of St Anne, the other for Pariahs, called the Refuge of SL * 
Magdalen Both institutions are under the direction of Native Nuns. Each 
establishment has 12 inmates. 

There are two Hospitals in Pondicherry supported by the Mission and 52 
Schools both Tamil and Ihench in the Vicaiiate, in which 1418 boys receive 
instruction. There are also 11 female schools with 480 pupils. 

There is a Convent of European Nuns (sisteis of St Joseph) at Karical. 
Five Nuns give inetruction to 103 girls, half of them natives of caste They 
established an Orphanage in March 1856 


Prom Statistical Tables by Rev. Dr Mullens, 
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Adult Baptisms 1862 58 1859 

Converts from Heatheiusm 2,824 393 

Com erts from Protestantism 308 46 


3,132 439 

Tlie jurisdiction of the Piefect Apostolic of Poridiclierry extends to the 
Prench Settlements of tlie East, In Pondicherry, lowever, it is restiicted to 
Europeans and all that wear lials. Total population under lus jurisdiction 1,S0O, 

]H[adtira.““This Vicanate extends southward fiom the CaVerv to Cape 
Comorin. It includes portions of the Districts of Tanjoie and Tnchmopoly, 
u ith the whole of Madura and Tinnevelly Ih'Te are 46 Piicsts, 130 Chur- 
ches, and 430 Chapels The total Roman Catholic population amounts to 
341,174 There are 15 Schismatic Priests, whose congregations number from 
20,001) to 25,000 

At Negapatam there is a Scholasticate in winch five studenis of the Society 
of Jesus attend the course of Theology In the College tlirre are about iOO 
boaiders, maintained for the most part at the expense of the Mission. 

At Tuchinopoly there is a Convent of European Nmis ot the order of our 
Ladv of Reparation. They have tlia direction of the 5IdUvc Kuns, the orpliaii 
gills, the Hospital, and house of Instiuction foi Native women Tiny have 
also opened a School for Euiopeau and East Indian girls 

The Congiegation of the “ Seven Dolors of our Blessed Lady** numbers 15 
members These have made their vows, and aie employed as Catechists and 
Schoolmasters they are also intrusted with the care of the orphan boys, the 
hospitals, &c., Besides these 15, tlieie aio 7 Novices 

There are seveinl Orphanages established throughout the Mission Tlie 
total number of orphans contained in them amounts to 605 , 469 of heathen 
parents , and 3 6 of Clirislian parents At Tnchinopoly the oiphans aie 
chu'fly engaged in book-binding, iii the manufactme of cigars, and m othei 
useful manual l|bor , while the orphan gii Is, under the direction of the Em o- 
pcan aud Native Nuns, aie occupied in handiworks becoming their sex At 
Dmdigul and Adcikilabooiam m Tinnevellv, they are trained to agiicultural 
pursuits Whatever profits accrue from then labor aie expernlcd on themselves* 
Those who evince an aptitude lor learning aic sent to Tnchinopoly, Nega- 
patam or Madura 

At Tiuhinopoly, Madura, Saroogany, and Negapatam, Hospitals have been 
opened for the abandoned sick Christians and heathens arc admitted alike 

The adult baptisms duimg the four years ending in 1 857 amounted to 1611, 
of which 1256 were from heathenism and 355 fiom Piotestantisin The num- 
beis during the last foui years arc given below. It would be interestuig to 
compare the numbers ot adults baptized dunng the same period by the 
Piotestant Missionaries within the same limits, but the Statistics of the 
Ameiican Madura Mission do not give the iiumbei of adult baptisms— only 
the additions to the Chuiches on profession As the latter may have been 
baptized m their infancy, the aggiessivo act ton upon heathenism cannot ba 
tested. The adult baptisms should be given in all Mission Strtistics The 
II umbel s of adults baptized m the Iwneielln Missions of the Church Missionary 
Society and the Gospel Propagaiiou fsocuty aic appended — 


1S60 ISGl 

404 685 

84 67 

488 742 
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Eoman Cd^holic Missions 

1850 

1860 

1861 

1862 

Total 

Madura Yicanate, Adult Heathens 






baptised 

385 

350 

516 

886 

2,187 

Adult Protestants . . .«• 

2S 

16 

46 

84 

160 


408 

366 • 

562 

*970 

2 306 

Church Mission Tumevelly. 






Adult Seathens baptised 

637 

515 

564 

470 

2086 

Adult E Catholics received 

16 

11 

34 

14 

75 

S. P G Mission ^Bnnevelly 






Adult Heathens Baptised 

246 

223 

362 

168 

999 

Do. E. Catholics received 

31 

23 

26 

11 

91 


830 

772 

986 

663 

3251 


QuilOll — All the Vicanate is under tlie Government of Travancore, except 
Tanj^achenv and Anjengo, which are under the English Government The 
number of European Missionaiiea is 8, Native Priests, 16, viz , 6 of the Latin 
rite and 10 of the Syrian iite Eoman Catholic Population, about 50,000 , 
Churches 21 , Chapels 108 English Schools 2, Tamil and Malayalam 
Schools 15 , pupils 1,130 There aie 7 Schismatic Piiests, four of them 
Natives of Goa , the Schismatic Population is about 7,000 Theie are 7 
Schismatic Churches and 24 Chapels 

“ In this Vicanate is the Sanctuary of St Francis Xavier m Cotar, remark- 
able as the dwelling place of the Saint, and for his miracles and for the great 
concourse of Christians who flock theie from all parts Near to the Sanctuary 
IS the house of this great Apostle of India, which is converted at present imo 
a small Chapel/' 

The Rev J F Gannaway, of the London Mission, Jamestown, 
near Cape Comonn, in his report for 1862, says — 

“ The Jesuit priests have a strong hold in some villnges, b^ chiefly among 
the fishermen of Cape Comonn (descendants of Xavier's converts) and at one oi 
two points on the Eastern Coast In each place they have a better Chapel 
than any yet finished in our Christian Congregations of the District At 
Vadavaugulam, where we have a small Congregation, the worshippers of Mary 
have been for nine years building a very large and substantial cathedral-hke 
structure, divided in the people’s part for the wparate accommodation of Sudras, 
Shaiim«, and Pariahs A European superintends the architecture, one or two 
native Monks and a number of native Nuns also are there. Two large bells, 
from a donor m France, have just been made the subject of hapUm ” 

The Catholic Directones give the adult baptisms as follows The 
baptisms by Pi*otestant Missions m the Vicariate are added 
bdow — 


Roman Catholic Missions 

1863 

1859 

1860 

1861 and 1863 

Total 

Adults Converts for Heathenism 

249 

187 

382 

716 

i.sa* 

Protestasatism ... 

U8 

54 

42 

. . 48 

343 


447 

241 

424 

704 

iti^ 
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Loudon Mission 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1801 

1862 

Total 

Adults baptisms 

cWch M S 

Adult baptisms 

77 

215 

155 

222 

179 

878 

284 

364 

20S 

473 

346 

1735 


361 

609 

423 

695 

525 

2013 


Verapoly, — This Vicariate includes the noiih of liavancore, the Cochm 
territory, and Malabar south of Ponany Although compaiatively small m 
superhcial extent, it is the largest in Boiuan Catholic population and Native 
Clergy ot all the Vicariates Apostolic m India It is divided into paiishes and 
affiliated Chapels, with a proper number of Native Cleigv under the direction of 
European Missionaries, so that it differs little from an Italian bishopric 

The presbyter}" ol Verapoly is an immense building, erected gradually in the 
space ol nearly two centuiies, m foim of a Convent for Missionaiies and Native 
priests employed there Adjoining is the Episcopal house, with its apaitmcnls 
for offices, and two great Seminaries, one for Latin and the other for Syiion 
Native Cleigy Houses for Catechumens and an hospital arc also situated 
there Heathens desirous of being baptised arc admitted into the hospital and 
maintained there while under instruction All these buildings, as well as the 
Cathedral Church, are situated m an Island, called Vorapolv, surrounded by 
the watei*s of a considerable river, which forming several othti small islets in 
Us course, flows into the sea at Cochin. 

The Vicar Apostolic, who is Archbishop of Eaisalia, resides at Verapoly 
There are 6 European Puests, and 30 Native Priests of the Latin Rite , Roman 
Cathohe population 70,000, number of Churches 23, Affiliated Chapels 40 
Of the Syrian rite theie aie 832 Native Puests, 160,000 laity , 116 Churches 
and 128 Chapels There are one great Seminary foi Latin Native Cleigy 
and six for Syuaii Mala>alim Cleigy Five convents for Syrian Malayolim 
Clergy have been cstabhshed within the past few years There are 307 
Churches and Chapels in the Vicariate, and one school at least attached to 
each of them. 

The Mission established with due permission both of the “ Holy See” and 
Goveniment, 3 Printing Presses, in which are printed in the Malnynlim lan- 
guage useful books adapted to the instiuction and devotion of Roman Catholics 

There aie 20 Goanese Schismatic Priests and about five oi six thousand 
adherents 

The Syro-Nestonans on the Malabai Coast amount to about 30,000 They 
liave their own Churches and Clergy. 

The Rev J H WiUanson, of the Church Mission, Tiichur, Cochin, 
wntes — 

** These Bomanists, who call themselves Chaldean Syrians, are now lu a 
state of anarchy, havmg revolted from the Latin Bishop of Verapoly, in favoui 
of one Mar Thomas who had been consecrated for them by the Patnarch of 
Mosul, but who was induced, it is said, by bnbeiy to leave them m the lurch 
They are now in a state of uncertainty, being driven hither and thither, as 
their hopes of another new Metran, or their fears of the anathemas of the old 
preponderate. What will be the result has yet to be seen’* — Madras, 0, M. 
Record, Lecemher, 1862. 
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Jafiftia Tins Vicauate includes the north-eastern parts of Ce\lon, in- 
habited chiefly Tamils There are 24 Missionaiies , the number of Homan 
Catholics IS 55,237 Details will be found in a table at the end of the notice of 
the Colombo Vicariate 

“ There are established in Jaffna three Confraternities, which are, undei God, 
the means of much good one of the Confratermties, under the patronage of 
St John the Baptist, has foi one of its objects, the suppression of diunkenness 
amongst the male portion of the congregation Although total abstinence is 
not enjoined by the rules, a large proportion of the members are defacio tee- 
totallers The Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception established for 
both unman led and married females, has had the happy result of forming a 
nucleus of Catholic women of strictly moial conduct who aie an ornament to 
the congregation Ever since the Mission preached in Jaffna m the beginning 
of 1858, a very remarkable impiovement has manifested itself among all 
classes A Lending aud Circulating English and Tamil Libiary has been 
lately established The book^» are sought ior with much eagerness, and con- 
tiibute to diffuse amongst the Catholics much useful infoimation, and to dispel 
the prqudices against our Holy Heligion which the Protestant publications, 
by whicli the island is l>vei -flooded had cieated 

•* In addition to this, the Catholic Publishing and Book-selling Company 
Limited, have kindly authorised the cieatiou in Jaffna of a Repository of their 
Publications 

There are in Jaffna two English Schools for which Government gives a giant 
of iB200 yearly the male school is under the direction of Bntish Brotbeis of 
the Oblates o^ Mary Immaculate In connection with the school a confratei- 
nity of St Josepli, is established for the best conducted children 

Attached to the English School foi females is an Orphanage where 53 girls, 
European and Tamil, receive suppoit and education I his scliool is to be 

plac* d by the Ist of January J 863 under the management of Religious Ladies , 
SIX of whom (Merabcis of the Holy Family) have accompanied Bishop Semciia 
on his leturn fiom Europe A laige piece of giound, measunng upwards of 
4 acres, has been pui chased and walled m, a most eligible situation, at an ex- 
pense of J6615, for the erection of the Convent, Schools, and Orphan Asylum 
** An Orphanage foi children boin of heathen paients has been lately esta- 
blished in Jaffna m connection with the Association of the Holy Childhood in 
Pans In the male department there are 70 bo\s, more than lialf of whom 
have already been baptised Their time is divided between prayer, school, and 
manual laboui In the female department there are 28 giils, 

“ The Society of the Piopagation of the Faith had been established in 
Jaffna some years since” The amoun^ leceived fiom 1857 to 1861, was 
Jg20-5-8 The Society of the Holy Childhood has been likewise started and 
counts now 15 senes 

“ Spiritual Retreats have been preached in the Chilaw and Kaimel Missions , 
both have been attended with the most consoling lesults. At the formei sta- 
tion a magniflcent Church due to the zeal of Rev Father Oruna, in the Gothic 
Tuscan mixed style was consecrated on the 10th Nov, 1860 by Bishop Semena 
This Church is the largest religious building m the Island of Ceylon , it mea- 
sures 157 feet by 48 Three other Churches which scarcely yield to this in 
beauty, though in size they hold only a secondary place, have been likewise 
opened in the Kaimel Mission They reflect great credit upon the aichitect, the 
residing Missionary, Father Garcia 
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** The Bishop of Jaftna has tumed all his attention to the work of these 
Spiritual Hetreats and to the question of Education In 1860 he published lu 
Engliah and Tamil a Pastoral, wherein are pointed out the immense dangers ot 
the Firotestant Missionary and Government Schools Under his auspices some 
works on the same subject have been printed by on 3 of the Oblate Fathers 
There is every hope that Government will be induced to adopt a system of 
Education more just and fair to the large Catholic population of Ceylon, and 
that m some years hence the depiessed state of Catholic Education in the 
Island, will cease to be a repioach to the flourishing and rising Church of 
Ceylon ” 

There aie in the Vicariate 48 Schools , viz , 4 English and 41 Singhalese 
and Tamil In the Schools 1,588 boys and girls are taught by 53 School- 
masters and 3 Schoolmisti esses The conversions fiom Heathenism and 
Protestantism in 4 jeais endtd 81st December I860, weie 884 

ColombOt — Tlie Vicariate includes the Distiicts of the Island inhabiied by 
the Singhalese There aie 22 Apostolic Missionaries, viz , 12 Italians, 3 Goa- 
nese, 6 Fiench, 3 Spanish and 1 Ceylonese , of whom 16 are Benedictine 
Monks, S of the congregation of St Philip Nen, and 3 of the congiegatioii of 
the Oblatts of Mary Immaculate The Koman Catholic population amounts 
to 97,403 Besides the Cathedial, tlure aie 1 1 1 Churches 

Tlieic aic in the Vicariate 4 Coniratermtics, one ot the Socicly of the “ Do- 
lors ot the Blessed Virgin Mary*’ one of ther “ Sacred Htmt ot Jesus,” one of 
the “ Sacied Heart of the Holy Mother,” and one of the “ Scapular of Mount 
Carmel ” The members alicacly admitted amount to 3,7 JO 

At Colombo tlure is i llepositoiy of Catholic Books received fiom the Book- 
selling and Publishing Company in England Books to the amount of £300 
aie always on hand 

It la m contemplation tocuct two Educational Establishment'*, one Seminal v 
to admit, besuli Ecclesiastical S(udcuts, others who wish to acquiie a suitable 
Catholic Education, and the other for the education of girls 

“Ihc Mission has sent tno young Ceylonese to Koine for education, who 
liad alieady taken the holy liabit of the older ot St Benedict Three others 
embarked on the 2nd November 1862 for Koine, for the purpose of becoming 
Benedictine Monks ” 

Theie are in the Vicariate 43 Scliools, viz , 5 English, 3 Mixed, and 40 Ver- 
naculai Schools In these Schools 2,139 boys and 481 girls aie under the 
tuition of 43 Schoolmasters and 8 Schoolmisti esses Of these 48 Schools, 17 
are supported by the Mission, and the otheis by the congregations and parents.* 


Adult Baptisms 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

Total 

Eioni Heathenism 

451 

33b 

409 

369 

246 

329 

2140 

do Protestantism 

411 

422 

239 

326 

311 

352 

2061 


862 

758 

618 

O' 

o 

557 

681 

4201 


Roman Catholic Population of Ceylon as given in the Madras 
Catholic Directones foi 1853 and 1863 The Directory for 1863 
seems to give the Census of 1860 


♦ Several years ago a list of Roman CathoUc Schools m Ceylon \jas annually published 
in the Government Alnnuac The Colomlo Observer denounced them as mythical, 
and the return uab no longci in'seitcd 
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Ftcartaie, 

1853^ 

1863. 

Colombo Vicariate 

1853* 

1863 


Walligamo 
Point Pedro 
Mi a n ft ar ••• •• 

Mantotie 

Calpentyn & Putlam 


Trincomalie 

Batticaloa 

Komegalle 


i5I 


7,100 Colombo, Caitan 


6,930 China 

6,930 „ Pettah 


Hji 

3,746 „ Mutwal 


8,000 

6,490 Total 

20,000 

21,382 

4,200 Alootcoor Corle 

9,120 

15,686 

3,193 Negombo 

27,000 

30,830 

6,700 Sina Corle 

3,500 

0,050 

9,500 Morottoo 

2,100 

5,619 

1,000 Hewagam Corle 


3 880 

1,660 Caltura 

4 000 

7,679 

1,992 Southern Province 

1,500 

5,214 

714 Central ProMUcc 

1,000 

1.392 



I 07,708 


Summary or Koman Catholic Missions in Indii and Ceylon 



There are also about 90,000 Eoman Catholics in the Goa Terri' 
tory Exclusive of Vorapoly, where the Priests are nearly all Na* 


^ Estimated Numbcis 
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tives, the number of Missionaries has increased from 288 to 411 
during ten years, an increase of 43 per cent Protestant European 
Missionaries during the same penod have increased from 892 to 
519, equivalent to 33 per cent , but taking the Native Ministers 
into account, the increase amounts to 49 per cent 


Bomak Catholic Missions in Eastern Asia, 1860. 



bishops 

and 

Vicars 

Apos- 

tolic 

Euro- 

pean 

Priests 

Native? 

Piiests 

Roman 

Catholic 

Popula- 

tion 

Ava and Pegu 

1 

19 


6,050 

Malayan Peninsula . ... . 

1 

21 

, 

7,000 

biam •• • • • • ••• •• 

1 

12 

4 

7,0J0 

Cambodia . .... . . 

1 

6 


1,000 

Cochin China , , 

3 

11 

61 

83,000 

Tonquin . ... 

4 

25 

187 

424,000 

China Propel ... 

17 

129 

165 

291,000 

Mangolia 

1 

3 

10 


Mantchouiia 

1 

8 


5,000 

Thibet 

1 

5 

1 ^ 

9,000 

Corea . ... 

1 

6 

1 

16,000 

Japan , , . ^ . 

superioi 

3 

1 

veiy few 





853,050 


It will be seen that Schools, for the middle classes of East Indi- 
ans, and Oiphanages, occupy a prominent place m Homan Catholic 
Missions It would be interesting to know how long this system 
has been pursued in each locality, and what are its results * 

Out-door pleaching to the heathen seems to be little, if at all, em- 
ployed The Catholic Directory for 1853 mentions the following 
plans pursued at Bangalore — 

“ The Native Cliuiclilias a Catechumenatewlieie heathens receive preparatory 
iMstiuction before baptism Cooly people or any others who con Id notsup- 
poit themselves dining the time they spend in learning the Chiistian doctrine, 
are allowed 8 cash (about every day Ihe expense, which rises some- 

times to Rs 18 per mensem, is taken from the poor box A collection also is 
made cvciy Sunday for (his purpose, and each one contributes ghidly according 
to his ability Catechumens who live too far from tlie Chuich are entitled to live 
m ihe Catechumcnatc so long as they are under instruction Every Christian 
18 desired to introduce heathens to the Catechumenate, and every Catechist or 
Headman is diiected to do tlie same, and tliere is one specially appointed to 


* Prom remarks in Venn’s ** Missionary Life of Xavier,” it must have been adopted 

at a very carlv pciiod in some parts of India 
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exhort privately any one who is goodly disposed to become a Christian The 
Oateolmmens are intrusted to a Mastei who teaches them their Prayers and 
Catechism from 9 to 12 o’clock m the morning, and from 3 to 5 in the evening 
A short lecture is dehvered by the Pnest or by the Catechist in the Priest’s 
presence daily When the Catechumens are admissible to baptism, good people 
me selected by the Priest to become god-fathers and god-mothers The prac- 
tice of so intrusting new Christians to good famihes at baptism, agrees parti- 
cularly with the character of Indians, and cannot but be very useful to the 
spiritual ai^ temporal welfare of the converts ” 

Roman Tiatholic Missions receive considerable additions through 
marriages It is often stipulated that the contracting parties of 
other creeds shall become Roman Catholics, or at least that the 
children shall be brought up in that faith Occasionally the hea- 
then m illness make vows to some saint, binding themselves to be- 
come Roman Cathohcs if they recover 

Modes of Raising Money — The following circular, issued by Di 
Fennelly, Roman Catholic Bishop of Madias, will throw some 
hght on this point — 

“ Doctor Fennellv presents respectful compliments to the principal benefac- 
tois of the Catholic Mission of Madras now lesiding in oi about the Presidency 
Town, and begs leave to explain the inadequacy of his present income to the 
wants of the Mission, and to otter for their consideration a few suggestions 
for the purpose ot bunging the income of the Mission into better harmony 
with its requirements 

There are but 15 Priests at present on the Mission, and some of them are the 
worse for the wear, whilst the one, who came out last fiom Europe, has been 
actually taken oft ins work through mental aberration, which not unlikely may 
piove permanent Five additional Priests are urgently requiied, and no means 
available for getting them out from Europe, nor adequate means of support- 
ing them, if they were here The Military and East Indian Orphanages have 
been incumbered foi the last ten years with a heavily progressive debt, which 
has fallen diiectly upon the Mission, and which in the last published report 
amounted to nearly Bs 12,000 , whilst the established rate foi the maintenance 
of orphans is in these dear times absolutely unremunerative to the Mission The 
Cathedral and Mission premises are sadly out of repair, and no visible means 
of repairing them In addition to our other embarrassments the loss sustained 
by the Mission from the shutting up of the old cemeteries at the end of last 
year is at the lowest estimation a hundred Eupees a month 

It 13 manifest therefore, if we are to get on, that our ttnancial position must 
be strengthened , though it does not appear, that any means withm our reach 
are fully adequate to the desired end, whilst various measures of partial efiicacy 
have suggested themselves. 

It is not apprehended that the Government will interfere with our manage- 
ment of the new cemetery at Washerman’s petta , but owing to the large num- 
ber of pool persons, who arc likely to be buried there, the fees for eaoli mter- 
meut (including grave-digger’s, carc-takcr’s and catechist’s fee) cannot exceed 
2 Es 
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It IS proposed, with a view to the partial reparation of oui losses to improve 
the Chuich and cemetery of St Iloque, and to charge a fee of 7 Hupees for each 
interment there It is thought that persons in ensy circumstances will pi*efer 
St, Roque’s to the new cemeteiy at Washerman’s petta, and will not grudge 
the fee to the Mission 

The cometeiy of the Purification at Wallajapetta shall be marked off into two 
parts, called respectively fiist and second class Por each interment in first 
class, there shall be a fee as heictofore of seven Rupees payable to the hlission, 
and m second class two Rupees Thice families only are entitled to be buried 
inside the Church of the Purification, vi/ , the lineal descendants of Mr* 
Antony D’Silva, the late Mr Daniel Gomes and the late Mr Cliailes D’Castellas* 
On occasion of each interment a fee of seven Rupees (the same as for inteiraents 
in first class outside the Church) is payable to the Mission, the expense of open- 
ing and closing the grave being boinc by the friends of the deceased 

Foi lesidents of Black Town, who may wish to be buiied m St Patiick’s 
cemeterj the fee shall be also se\en Rupees 

The fee due to the Pnest for lus attendance at the house of the deceased and 
at the grave shall be, as heretofore, one Pagoda (7« ) Ihe fee for the ringing of 
a bell shall be, as heictofore, one Rupee 1'he fee for a flag, whetliei black or 
white, if earned in the funeral procession, one Rupee The fee for a plain cioss 
one Rupee, foi a silver cioss five Rupees The fee for a cioss-bearer and 
acolyihes 8 Annas 

No Pnest shall be rcquiied to attend a funeral between the hours of 7 o’clock 
m the moinmg and 5 o’clock in the evening and it shall be discretional with 
the heads of families, whether a Pnest be called to a fuutiHl or not, whether 
cross, or flag, be earned in the funeral procession or not, oi whether bells be 
lung 01 not 

It a Priest be asked to say mass m his own Chuicli for a deceased person, he 
shall be entitled, as hcietofoie, to a stipend of one Rupee, if aw\'iy fiom his own 
Church, at the cemetery of St Roque, St Patnek, or the Purification, two 
Rupees 

The fee of a Catechist leading the funeral service ft the giave m the absence 
of a Priest shall be, ns heictofore, four Annas 

For the erection of a monument a uniform fee of fifty Rupees shall be paya- 
ble to tlic Missions 

In and about Madras in course of the ycai there are usually 680 funerals 
Striking ort 20 per cent for paupeis, we shall have 544 remaining to be estimat- 
ed variously fiom one Rupee (for a soldier’s funeral) to 7 Rupees with cross, 
flag, bells, &c The beneficial result of these regulations will depend very much 
on the good will of the people It is impossible at present to give even an ap- 
pioximate estimate 

It 18 further proposed that every one on occasion of his marriage shall pay a 
fee of not less than 5 Rs to the Mission Heretofore smaller fees were esta- 
blished , but they were not uniform, nor regularly enforced It was customary 
to ring three bells, one when the marriage party came to the church, a second 
when the marriage ceremony was concluded, and a third when the party was 
going away. These bells shall be (as heretofore) voluntary, ihe usual fee of 
3 Rupees bemg paid by those who choose to honor their marriage with that so* 
lemmty. 

If banns are to be dispensed, the fees shall be, as heretofore, of three publi- 
cations three Pagodas, foi two publications two Pagodas, for one publication 
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one Pagoda. These fees shall be appropriated to the inaintenaDce of the Ec- 
olesiastical Seminary, as heretofore If any one require to be married in Lent 
6r other prohibited time, he shall pay an additional fee of three Pagodas for the 
support of the ^Mission 

One hundred and eighty marriages usually take place in the Cathohe commu- 
nity in and about Madras in course of the year Tive times 180 would give 
900 Rupees a year , but it is likely theie may be a fulling off in the old fees to 
half that amount so that no more than 450 Rupees a year or about 40 Rs 
a month may be expected to result from this arrangement Moreover the mar- 
riages of persons belonging to the Army are not liable to fees, and must be 
deducted 

It IS not deemed advisable to enforce any fee on occasion of administering the 
sacraments of baptism, penance and extreme unction In the time ot the 
Capuchins, it was usual to send a palanquin whenevei a Priest was i*equiied 
to visit the sick , but during the last 20 years the Pnests of Madras have been 
accustomed to take their own conveyance, and go without any eaithly retri- 
bution even at the dead of night to the sick bed of the humblest individual, who 
was desirous in his passage out of this world to be fortified by the last consola- 
tions of religion The rmging of bells on occasion of baptisms shall be (as 
heretofore) voluntary, the usual fees being paid by those, who wish to add that 
solemnity to the baptism of iheir childien. 

It IS further proposed that the benches in the nave of the cathedral be all 
numbered and valued, and reserved for such families as may be willing to en- 
gage them at an annual rent payable m advance If two oi more families be 
desirous to occupy the same bench, and refuse to arrange the matter among them- 
selves, the said bench shall be put up to auction, and reserved to the highest 
bidder at an annual rent payable in advance It will be understood howevci, 
that, after service has commenced, benches wholly unoccupied will no longer be 
reseived for that occasion. 

In future there shall be three masses m the Cathedral on Sundays and holi- 
davB of obligation, fiist mass (the soldier’s mass') at 6 o’clock, second mass at a 
quarter past seven, and third mass at half past eight It will be farther undei - 
stood that DO seats will be reserved at the soldier’s mass 


The proposed renting of benches, if successful, may yield a thousand and five 
hundred Rupees a year or more It will be attended with many other advan- 
tages, which will doubtless suggest themselves to many, and which it is un- 
necessary here to dwell upon. 

The ordinary monthly disbursements and claims on the income of the Mission 
are the following 


Domestic Establishment of the Bishop and Priests m town Rs 
Bupport of two horses .. 

Clothes and otlier incidental expenses 

Annual visitation expenses Rs 600, being at the monthly rate of 
Support of the Convent 800 Rs , minus tuition fees, which usu- 
ddy amount to 150 Rs. a month « • „ 

Expenses of the Cathedra^ including oil^ candles^ wme. Church 
servants, singers, &c &c «•« ••• ••• 

Repairs of the Cathedial, Convent and Mission premises 
Incidental expenses and repairs of Churches and Presbyteries in 
the interior • • .. ••• ••• 
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Of the 15 Priests now m the Mission (6 being provided for at 
Military stations) the remaining 9 look for support to the Vicar 
Apostolic, say 50 Rs for each .« • •• 

Five additional Priests required . . . . 

Catechists at Vepery, St Tliom^, St Franiis^Xaviei’s and 
Wallajapetta 

Ditto at John Pereira’s Garden 

Ditto at Pennghipoorani, Moothnoor, Palibandla, Hintaohin- 
tala, Paumi 

Ditto at Moodghul, Kachorc, and Moodnigheriy .. 

Ditto at Kamdroog, Yalleroo, and Poloor 

Ditto at Kitchery, Tripassore, Pannoor, Sellumpatida, Walla- 
veram and Wailajabad 

Ditto at Chittoor, Poonganoor, Aliapaukum, Christianpetta 
and Odiandrum 

Annual Assessment of the Mission premises in Airaenian Street 
and McClean Street . 278 12 “ 

Annual Quit Bent on a portion of ditto 51 1 

Assessment of the 31i8sion premises at St Thoino JO 8 

Qiid Bent and Assessment of ditto at Vepery 15 0 

Do. do at St Francis Xavier’s, 38 14 

Do do at Boyapooiam, . . 8 8 


450 

250 

40 

8 

13 

10 

6 


10 

7 

0 

0 

3 

1 


402 12 9 

Being at the monthly rate^f 

English Schools at St. Fiancis Xavier’s Chapel 115 Bs , at 
Boyapooram 80 Bs , atNellore 20 Bs , at Vepery 35 Bs , 

Books for dll to 

Native Schools, St Roque’s 4 Bs , Patticherry 5 Bs , Cbindatn- 
petta 34 Bs , Mackey’s garden 34 Bs , Nemely 3 Rs , Guntoor 
2 Bs., Peringhipooram 4 Bs ••• ... 

Sundry contingent and miscellaneous expenses 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


13 0 
6 0 


33 9 


250 

20 


25 

100 


Total Rupees 2,085 1 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


The whole income of the Mission, as available for general purposes, and un- 
aifected by trust obligations, whether arising from interest of funded property, 
from grants of the Society for the Propagatioa of the Faith, from the Christmas 
and Easter Collections, from fees, or from the personal allowance of Government 
to the Bishop for nominal services, does not exceed Bs 1,700 a month. 

The annum interest of the funded property of the Mission is Rs 9,894- 10-10 
But a large portion is held in trust, and goes out as it comes lu, little more 
than one hdf being available for the support of the Mission, as appears from 
the following statement. « 


Appropriation of the inter eat accruing on ike funded property of the Catholic 

Mmion qf Madras, 


For the Ecclesiastical Seminaiy, 

For distribution of alms to the poor, .. 
450 Masses at 13 Annas and 10 Hce, 
at 9 „ and 4 „ 


... 1,854 10 10 
. . m It 0 
. . 21d 2 4 

... 246 2 8 

31 


9i 
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16B4 Masses at B Annas and 4 Fids, ... 

Two High Maates for Benefactors 
For the suppoTt ot the Enst Indian Orphanage, « • 
For the su^rt of the Mission, 


... 970 10 8 

64 0 0 
... 1,008 S 0 
... M96 18 4 


Total Eupees 9,894 10 10 


Tlie English Free Schools at Boyapooram, Ve^ry and St Francis Xavier’s 
hate been kept up with tolerable emciency for tne last 80 years Whmi the 
Eoyapooram School was established, Father Miohei could see no use of tt, but 
to keep the Catholic children from the Protestant Schools, and he remarked that 
a Tamil hoy would not say the Lord’s Prayer in English in ssecula sseculorum 
The tpropheoy has been falsified Upwards of a thousand persons, who have 
been educated m that School, sjieak and write the English language with fiuen- 
cy, and many of them hold situations, to which lu Father Michel’s time they 
never could have aspired Moreover the Catholic faith, which is above all 
price, has been preserved. 

The Cathedral was repaired and enlarged under Doctor O’Connor in 1886- 
37 at an txpen^e of <Es. 10,746, of which the Madras Government gave Bs 
6,900, and the balance of Bs 3,846 was raised by public sub^nption 
Another subscription' was made soon after to procure British Clergymen for 
the Mission of J^dras, and it amounted to Bupees 2,808<l4-6. 

From the year 1887 to the present time no call was made upon the public 
for repairs ol the Cathedral. Sundry repairs were made however from time to 
time at the expense of the Mission, which have amounted in the aggregate to 
more than 4,000 Bupees. In course of the last year the floor of the nave and 
eide-aisies was oveilaid with substantial flags of granite, and, though the walls 
especially on the ontsKle look shabby enough, the roof is at present perfectly 
secure, no leakage being observable in the last monsoon A further sum ot 
four thousand Bupees is noWi required to paint the roof and doors and windows, 
and to give the whole building inside and outside a cleanly appearance The 
arrangements heieiu proposed, though tiiey may put the Mission in other ores- 
pects in a state of greatei efficieniV, cannot reach this want, and it is hoped 
that the friends of the Mission will give the matter early attention 

Dr. Fwnelly, after giving two subscription lists, remarks . — 

** Out heads of Cathcdic famiKes of the European and East Indian 

eommuBity m our Presidency town outside Fort Saint Cleorge, if we assume 80 
per cent or one-fifth of tliem to be paupers, or persons in indigent circum- 
stances, it appears Siat three out of the remaiumg four-fifths contnbute little 
or notyng to the maintenance of the Church, the whole weight is upon all oc- 
easioQS thrown upon the one-fifth as represented by the foregoing list of bene- 
tfictors, while three out of tlie remoinmg four^flfths, though well enough to do, 
are permitted to slink away ” • 

Aid is thus solicited for the Institution for the Propagation of 
the Faith : — 

The InHUution far the Propagation of the Vatih has solely for its object to 
assist by prayers alms the Catholic Missiouanes who are charged to preach 
the GospS to foreign nations. The prayers arc a Pater and 4'oe each day 
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It wiH suffice to say for this purpose, oaee for all, the fater and Jlte of our 
daily momiiig and evening prayer, and to add tbe following mvciCation SU 
Francis Xorier, ft ay for m 

Tile alms is only one halfpenny per week or li Annas per monih. Ona 
member is charged to receive the subscriptions of ten, the amount of winch lie 
hands over to another member who recc^ives ten similar contributions, that is a 
hundred subscriptions. Donations made by persons not members or by mem* 
bers over and above the ordinary subseriptious will be gratefully received 

Two committees established, one in Paris and the other at Lyons dtstnbu^ 
the alms to the different Missions A return of the sums received, and of their 
appropriations, is inserted annually in the Annak of the FropagatUm qf the 
Faith, This ooUection which is drstined to serve as a continuation of the 
Let ires Mdifiantes and to the reading of which each member, without paying 
more than the ordinary subscription, is entitled, appears six times a year A 
numiier is distributed to every ten members 

The Institution for the Fropagation of the Faith has, from its first founda- 
tion, been highly favoured and warmly recommended to the faitliful by the 
Holy See The Sovereign Pontiffs Pius VII, Leo XII, Pius VIII, and Gre- 
gory XVI, by their rescripts of March 15tb, 1823 , May 11th, 1324 , Septem- 
hex I8ih, 1829 , September 25tli, 1831} November 15th, 1835 , and January 
22nd, 1837 have granted to all the members of the Institution in the dioceses 
where, with the consent of thefr respective Bishops, it shall be established, both 
m France and in all other countries in communication w ith France, the follow^ 
mg indulgences, applicable to the souls in purgatory — 

INDULGBNaES 

GRANTED TO THE WOKK OP TUB PROPAGATION GF THE PAITH BV POPES 
PIUS VII , LEO XII , PIUS VII, GREGORY XVI AND PIUS IX 

Plenary Indulgences — On the 3rd Mny*(the foundation of the Worki 
the 3id December (the patron feast), the Annunciation and Assumption , two 
days in edoh month, at the member’s option , once a yeai, for the geneial comme- 
moration of the deceased m tho^di vision or decury to which the member belongs , 
when in danger of death, for every member who invokes the holy name of Jesus 
Children who have not yet made their first communion, likewise gain 
these Indulgences. 

Partial Indulgences. — Three hundred days, every time that a member 
attends the Tnduum of the 3rd May and the Srd December, a hundred da^ s, 
every time that a member performs any gQod works of piety or charity m favour 
of the Missions. 

Ghariiahk InMtvMon of the Holy ChiWiood , — Childrea ineieo- 
tions of twelve, ae well as adults, contnbute to this organisation The 
list of Ohanf^ble Contributioiis” received in August 1863, has the 
following notice — 

** Since the oommencement of thb year, the Rev Le Roux assisted by 
the Brothers of the Immaculate Mothm* of God has through the blessing of Gcd 
and with the aid of this ohaiiiy baptizi^ in t1»i Kitchei^ Mission 80 adult 
heathens and 82 children of lieathen parents There are 12 adults prepa^g 
fey baptism. The aiiulta who are extremely poot are allowed 9 pie (iV.) 
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n day for rice for a month or two, while they ore engaged m learning prayers 
and catechism pieparaiory to baptism. The children are maintained by the 
chanty until they are fully instmcted m their prayers and catechism and 
able to labor for their bread. From January to 81st August last the expenses 
amounted to Bs. 625 

Conoordat with PortngaL —For many years there have been 
disputes in India and Cteylon between the European and Goa 
Pnests.^ Ecclesiastical patronage m the East seems to have been 
vested in the King of Portugal m the sixteenth century Several 
Bishopncs were created, and rnests, owning submission to the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, were gradually scattered over diflFerent parts of the 
East After a time the zeal and means of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment both diminished The Popes then invited the Supenors of 
Mendicant Orders to send Missionaries into these countnes, where 

whole congregations were left without a pastor ” Numerous Mis- 
sionaries were sent out to India, who were placed under Vicars 
Apostohc, directly under the Pope The Goa Priests, at least m 
many instances, refused to recogmse the jurisdiction of the Vicars 
Apostohc In 1838, Gregoiy XVI pubhshed, the Bull Mvlta 
prceclare, “ whereby he abolished the tour Indo-Portuguese Bishop- 
rics, which were situated outside the temtones in political subjection 
to the then Queen of Portugal, and called upon the Indo-Por- 
tuguese and Goanese Pnests to take jurisdiction from the Vicars 
Apostolic, to whom the suppressed Bishopncs were all parcelled 
out ” Submission was still refused by some of the Goa Priests, who 
were then termed Schismatics 

On the 21st February, 1857, a Concordat between the Pope and 
the King of Portugal was signed at Lisbon, It provided “for the 
contmuance of the exercise of the royal patronage in India and 
China,” New Bishopncs may be erected Article XVI is as 
follows — 

“ As soon as the circumscription of any of the suffragan Bishopncs 
in India is established, and the Episcop^ See provided with con- 
venient means, the presentation of the Bishop made by the Royal 
Portuguese Patron shall be recogmsed by the Supreme Pontiff, and 
os soon as the respective confirmatory Bills are issued, the Vicar or 
Vicar Apostohc, who may be m the tenitory of the Bishopric, 
shall successively be removed, m order that the appointed de- 
late may enter on the Government of his diocese ” 

Dr Fennelly, Vicar Apostohc of Madras, in his pastorals has ex- 
pressed his opinion freely about the Concordat He doubts the 
abihty of Portugal to undertake the work '' The Portuguese is a 
very lazy animtd, who would rather squat the hve-long day on the 
side of a mountain with half a loaf than work to earn tne other 
half Portugal has not yet given one-sixteenth of a hundred thou- 
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saad pounds a year to the Propagation of the Faith ” AaoUier ob- 
jection IS that the Schismatic Priests are received into favour — 

“ If the Iiulo-Portuguese Sclusmatic Priests had expressed any*sorrow for 
the past, — sorrow for having opposed the legitimate arrangement of the Pope 
in the government of the CImrch,— sorrow for having profaned so many 
sacraments, even the greatest and holiest of all the sacraments, the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Euclianst, — sorrow for having pronounced so many abso* 
lutions without more power to absolve than the Bamasawmy with the mark of 
Vishnu on his forehead, — sorrow for having assisted at so many raarnages 
without being duly constituted (conformably to the decree of the Council of 
Trent) to give efficacy to the marriage contract, — sorrow for having neglected, 
ever since the suppresssion of the Indo-Portuguese Bishoprics to ask jurisdic- 
tion from the Vicars Apostolic, as in the words of the Pope (uti par crat) they 
ought to have done, — ^sorrow for having sent so man\ persons before the 
Judgment seat of Ciinst without the aids which religion had pro\ided for 
them in their passage to eternity,— sorrow for having kept so many persons, 
and for so many years, in a legalised concubinage witliout the sacrament of 
marriage or sacramental grace , if any sign of repentance w^ere exhibited, there 
miglit be hope of pardon, and a real extinction of schism , because it is wiittcn, 
“ TJu)u had •prostituted thyielf to many loven , neveitheless return to me, satth 
the Lofdt and I will receive thee But when they one and all rejoice in their 
schismatical conduct and its long tram of deplorable evils , when they 
maintain that there is and has been no schism in India, but any distractioua 
and peiturbations caused by the Vicars Apostolic, wdio are undei the imme- 
diate orders of the Pope , when they maintain that the faithless and peijured 
Archbishop Tories only did his duty by disregarding tlie wishes of the Pope» 
and that he was superseded by the Portuguese Government, not at the instance 
of the Pope, but lieoause he had a quarrel with some influential Priests at 
Goa , when they declare (as they do even now) that they are under the order 
of the Portuguese Goveinraent, and ready to obey its commands, and that they 
are not under an obligation to obey the commands of His Holiness, when we sec 
all this and more we do not hesitate to pronounce the so cjtlled extinction of 
schism a sham, at which the friends of the Catholic Church must gneve» 
ratiier than rejoice.” 

The change which wiU be produced by the Concordat is stated 
as follows Turning out the Vicars Apostohe and the Clergymen 
serving under them, commendable alike for piety and learning,, 
and letting into their places half educated Priests of unsound faith 
and more unsound moi-als.” 

V^hile Br Fennelly complains that the “ devoted friends of the 
Pope are . cast off like an old shoe,” he adds, “ but it is m extreme 
cases that the Papal authority is most beneficial to the Church, 
and if the Pope could not do things of this kind, we might as weU 
have no Pope at all If the little shepherds could rise up against 
the big shepherd, we never could have a Catholic, Church we 
never could have one fold under <me ehepherd 


Madras Catholic Director) foi 1863, p 269 
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Urdu New Testam(||lt**-~The Bengai CoUiqIic Herald contains 
tile following advertisement:^ 

* Subscription 


To A C4THOUG Edition of the New Testiment in Uedu 
(Hindustani) m Homanised chakacteks, 

the Bight Jtep, I>r, H Q Btshop qf Derhe^ Vtcar 

Afoeiolw qf Faina. 


The publication will begin as soon as there are 200 Subscribers, each Sub- 
scription at ] 0 Rupees Subscribers will receive five copies each , of which one 
copy per sheet, as they leave the Press 

Letters prepaid to be addressed to the Editor, H G Hartmaim , Sub- 
scriptions to be paid — without the Patna Vieanste — by Drafts on any Bank 
at Calcutta, preferably on the Bank of Bengal. Receipts will be granted, and 
if for want of Subsenbers, the work should not be editeil, the money advanced 
will be refunded dunng the course of this year 
A Catholic Edition of the New Testament in Urdu is a great desideratum. 
It is hope<l that the Right Reverend Vicars Apostolic and the Reverend Mis- 
sionaries will support the Edition As to the translation, the London Edition 
of I860 has been laid down as the basis. Each text is carefully compared with 
the Greek text and the Vulgata, and no labour will be spared to make it a most 
complete Edition, m an eas\ and smooth Hindustani 

f H. G. HARTMANN, 

Bishop. 


Faina, lUh March, 1868 


The Bombay Ckdholic Eocaminer thus notices the above — 

” The Bombay public cannot fail to be gratihed on reading the notice given 
above a useful work which Bishop Hartmann proposes to carry through the 
press. Recommendation from us His Lordship does not need, for obtaining 
success in his labour , but with tiie greatest respect we cannot but express our 
admiration of that unweaned zeal with which he continues to overcome every 
obstacle in the way of his doing good, whether of sickness, stiangeness of 
language, or want of leisure and also of funds. When last in Rome, he had 
requested His Holiness to allow use to be made of the Protestant translatious 
The request was met by a positive refusal, and with a further lutimatiou that 
the Catholics of India should put their hands themselves to the necessary work. 
From that moment. Bishop Hartmann had fixed his resolve ta edit the New 
Testament at least On his return to India, he applied himself to the study of 
Persian, and, with the aid of tlie unpublished works of the celebrated Hindoos- 
tani scholar. Bishop Pezzoni, he has now advanced his labours so far that he 
needs only the co-o^ation of friends to carry them through the press. This 
co-operation surely will not be given tardily , bt the list of 203 Subscribers 
required be qmokfy filled up.” 

OBITUARY NOTICES. 

Tlie flowing remarks <m the character of Canmn^ are 
abridged frosa a letter of the jLoadon correewKwndent T of the 
E'lnend of India : — 
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and apparently indecisive^ with a mmd which wat strangely attract'* 
ed by the collateral aspects of every subject, he was still in action a true States* 
mam The decision once given was always broad, the judgment alwajs con* 
dusive . Personally he made few friends, and in India perhaps will he little 
regrette<i, but the coldness which restrained him from forming intimacies left 
him abo unusually tnagnanimotis..,. That he misapprehended the mutiny is, 
I think, undeniable. That he failed to relieve Cawnpore and throughout hoped 
too much from apparent confidence in the Sepoys is also, I fear, too true* 
But that he had before him a distinct policy, a system of action from which he 
never swerved, and which at last succeeded, 1 have no doubt whatever.” 

It must be added that he sympathised more with the princes 
than with the people of India. In the education of the masses he 
exhibited httle interest. The Calcutta Ch'i'utivm IntelUgc'iicet^ 
makes the following remarks on his death . — 

* ** Those who accompanied him last March to the ship which was to convey 

him away to fresh duties and honours, or who a few months before heard him, 
and the faithful sharer of all his toils, talking brightly and joyously about their 
expected rest and occupations at home, may well feel something of a personal 
grief ill contrasting the present with the post , but must xtmemhet the vision of 
Socrates and must realise to themselves the thought that there is only one 
Home of perfect rest, and safety, ana happiness.” 

Behaudur Shah, the Last of the Moguls, died an exile at Rangoon, 
" full of years and full of sorrow ” The Maharajah of Patmla, 
whose noble stalwart form a few months previously attracted at- 
tention m Calcutta, died suddenly about the end of the year. 
Durmg the mutmy we had no more fiiithful or valuable ally. 

Next to Lord Canning’s death, none perhaps was more lamented 
than that of the Honoridile W, Ritchie, the late Advocate General 
of India, and the first Legal Member of the Supreme Council. 
Thackeray’s touching companson of him and his cousin Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespeare, is well known Among other deaths of Gvil 
servants may be noticed those of Mr E Laiour, Sessions Judge, 
and Mr IT S' Lowe. The last was " zealous of good works,” and 
when the Native Christians of Allahabad were without a resident 
Missionary, carefully attended to their welfare. 

Sir John Inglis, the defender of Lucknow, died in Europe* 
Colonel C Donaldson, Resident at Hyderabad, died there m August. 
Some tune previously he had determined, by the advice of his medi- 
eal adviser, to leave the country before the next hot season. Writ- 
ing to a friend not long before nis death, be said, My days in In** 
dm are now numbered , and like the school boy before the holidays, 
1 have made my Almanac, and mark off each day as it passes.’* 

Ifcjyor W, 8 Jaecb, formerly of the Bombay Engineers, and sub- 
sequently the Honmable Oompmy’s Astronomer at Madras, died nt 
Poona. Mr. J J. Berkley, Chief Engineer of the Great Indian 
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Peninsular Railway, the successful designer of the greatest engi- 
neering works in India, died in England. 

Mr Jaime Hmne, Magistrate of Calcutta, who died at Galle, ori- 
ginated several newspapers He was a warm friend of the Natives 
of India, whose claims he advocated with great ability Mr H 
Mead, long known as a very able Indian Journalist, was drowned 
by the upsetting of a boat in the Hooghly JIfr W. C for 

many years editor of the EriMwhman, died at Bristol The Rev M 
R. Jeffere, of the Madras Times, died within a few days* sail of 
Madras. 

The Church Mission^ Society lost four Missionanes dunng the 
year-*-The Mev Jt Tuting and lUv Roger Clarh, both of Peshawar, 
the Rev W Scans of Mooltan, and a Native Missionary in Ceylon, 
the Rev A Ooonesalcare The Rev J Chapman, formeily a Mis- 
sionaiy in the Madras Presidency, and for several years one of 
the Home Secretaries, died in England The Rev Dr Campbell, of 
theAmencan Presbyterian Mission, died at Saharanpore, and the J^v 
A MacOallum, of the Free Church Mission, Madras, died at Banga- 
lore The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel lost one Mis- 
sionaOT, the Rev A Johnson, Nangoor, Tanjore Collectorate The 
Rev ^ D J Oogerly, Chairman of the Wesleyan Mission, South Ceylon, 
distii^ished for his researches into Buddhism, died at Colombo 
The Mev B C Meigs, who came out to Jaffna as a Missionary of 
the American Board m 1816, died m America The Rev D Scudder, 
a promismg young Missionary of the same Society, was drowned 
when attempting to swim across a nver m the Madura District 
Miss Farrar, of the American Mission among the Mahrattas, died 
at Ahmednuggur The spirit with which she laboured is thus 
recorded • — 

** She was alw|iys anxious to be doing something for her Saviour, and as 
she remarked on her death*bed, she brought her labors, feeble and almost 
worthless though she considered them to be, and laid them down every night 
at the feet of gracious Saviour, begging His acceptance of the offering*’* 
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